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THE PEACE REJOICINGS, AND THEIR 
LESSON, 


Lonpon has had its illuminations and its fireworks, and has 
been witness of a scene which is fortunately as rare as it is 
absurd and barbarous. The little boys of England delight in 
the annual immolation of Guy Faux. The old gentlemen of 
England—or that small and select circle of them who are 
privileged by right of birth and relationship to govern us— 
have similar tastes. In a fit of old-boyish excitement— very 
unusual with such solemn personages—they determined to 
make the people ‘‘jolly,” to give them a grand spectacle, such 
as children and savages love, and to immolate the War-demon 
in the several parks of the metropolis in a shower of rockets 
and Roman candles, and amid a gush of blue and crimson 
flame. Ten, or probably twenty, thousand pounds’ worth of 
gunpowder and other combustibles was thus expended on 
Thursday night—to teach the people, we suppose, how much 
more rational and pleasant it is to put gunpowder to such uses 
than to employ it in the demolition of Russian fortresses, 
or in the restoration of the equilibrium of Europe. Let no man 
say for the future that the official mind is insusceptible of en- 
thusiasm, or that Red-Tapeism is incapable of a ‘ lark.” 
Staid, decorous, and stupid as it is generally considered to be, 
it proved by the spectacle of Thursday evening that it can 
dissipere in loco as recklessly as its less pretentious neighbours. 
If it could have gone up amid its own rockets, and celebrated 
its own extinction as well as that of the Russian war, the 
nation would have had less reason than at present to begrudge 
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the cost of the powder and the paraphernalia which were let 
off on the occasion. 

The Government, having made up its mind forthe celebration, 
managed the business with much tact and skill. It was 
necessary that the people. should . share, or appear to 
share, in the: joy felt’ by:the official mind that diplomacy 
had put an'end to that very inconvenient and very troublesome 
war in which Great Britain was incurring such large expense, 
and reaping such small satisfaction. For, if the War were un- 
popular in official circles, the Peace was undoubtedly unpopular 
in those wider circles that form the nation. Hence it was re- 
solved to celebrate the auspicious birthday of the Queen, and 
the inauspicious Treaty ot Peace on the same evening. Thus 
loyalty was pressed into the service, and the illuminations that 
are customary to express the love and respect of the people 
for the person of the Sovereign did duty in another 
cause, and assisted the Government in celebrating its 
own triumphs. Whatever foreign nations may believe in 
this matter, when they read or hear of the pyrotechny 
of this brilliant occasion, the people at home will not be 
deceived. They know that they accepted the Peace because 
they had no alternative. They know that they expected it to 
rest on a broader and more solid basis, and to offer them a 
more valid security that the repose of the nations would not 
again be disturbed for a quarter of a century ; and they feel 
that the rejoicings, of which they were partially made the 
instruments, were Ministerial, and not popular; that the 
whole celebration, though it amused the multitude, edified no 
one ; and that the expenditure which it cost was alike useless 
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and extravagant, and unworthy of a sensible, hard-working, 
and earnest-minded nation. 

But, the Government haying thus glorified itself, the people, 
during the leisure that peace will afford them, and quickened 
in apprehension by the pressure of that war taxation which 
is to pinch them for at least two years, and to add 
£100,000,000 to the National Debt, will inquire into the cha 
racter of the modern statesmanship of which Thursday was 
the apotheosis. Statesmanship has concluded peace, but it has 
not entirely consigned the war into the domain of the past, 
or removed its burdens from the every-day life of all 
classes of the community. It will be remembered to the 
condemnation of our statesmen that the people made the 
war for a noble and disinterested purpose; that they bled in it 
and paid for it ; and would have bled and paid more freely stil 
if a doubt had remained upon the honour of England, or duty 
and justice had required the sacrifice, They will remember that, 
when war became imperative, statesmanship was unprepared 
for and unwilling to undertake it; that, when every rational 
man foresaw the necessity of immediate action, statesmanship 
was deaf, and blind, and obstinate; that when the people 
offered the blood of their sons, and the hard-earned treasures 
of their laborious days, as sacrifices to the peace of Europe, 
statesmanship wasted both by stupid and cruel mismanagement ; 
that, when decision was more than half the victory, statesman- 
ship was dilatory, irresolute, and slow; and that, after two 
years of unparalleled exertion to which it had been forced. by 
the unmistakable determination of the whole people, the Go- 
vernment had got together the finest fleet that ever sailed 
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or steamed upon the seas, and the noblest and best-conditioned 
army that Great Britain ever possessed—both fleet and army, 
which had become mere auxiliaries of the French, were 
discovered to be of no further use ; that the one made holi- 
day in the Solent, and that the other was ordered home, 
to be disbanded with its work unperformed, and the 
Crimea still in the possession of the aggressive Power 
that had wrested it from its lawful owners. Nor will the 
incidents of the War and the Peace be the only circumstances 
that will bring our statesmanship to trial before the great tri- 
bunal of the nation. There was a time when our Govern- 
ments and our Prime Ministers held decided opinions upon every 
single point of their policy, and upon their policy as one con- 
sistent whole. But all this has been changed. The Govern- 
ment is true to no one principle, except the principle of keeping 
itself in office—a principle upon which the country does not 
set a higher value than upon one of the rockets or sticks of the 
day before yesterday. A refined poco-curantism has taken the 
place of conscientious earnestness. Troublesome or inconvenient 
opposition is laughed or joked away. The gravest. subjects are 
frittered into jests ; and principles are taken on and abandoned 
with as much ease as his Lordship’s silk stockings. The gravest 
questions of social and political advancement are treated as if they 
were of no concern; and, in a House of Commons where 
parties are too evenly balanced for Ministerial comfort, the 
Ministerial mind cares for nothing but the neutralisation 
of hostile influences, and the retention of a majority sufiicient 
for existence, if not for strength and respect—for place and 
power, if not for the dignity which should attend them. 

But the Peace will bring a thousand questions into importance 
that slumbered during the war, and such statesmanship as the 
country now possesses will be put to a severe trial in dealing 
with them. It will not do for Prime Ministers to play fast 
and loose, either with great or with small questions. Reform 
in Parliament, National Education, our financial system; the 
Sunday question in London, as distinguished from the Sun- 
day question in the provinces; the extension of Free Trade; 
the proper government of our Colonies; the removal 
of the impediments in the path of the men of genius 
who do not happen to be connected with the half-dozen reigning 
families who share between their sons, their nephews, and their 
servants, the great and little emoluments of the State—these are 
but a few of the questions upon which our present race of states- 
men will have to take a side during the peace, or give way to 
honester and more vigorous men. A spirit of persiflage and jest- 
ing is not the spirit with which the affairs of a great nation can 
be conducted. Public men must learn to be in earnest. 
They must not only have convictions, but they must act up to 
them, or they will bring all government into contempt amongst us. 
How perilous a condition of society this would be they must haye 
sufficient knowledge of the world and of history to be fully aware. 
A truly honest Government would not degrade itself by remaining 
in office for a day after it had adopted a course of policy upon 
any subject whatsoever, great or small, and been compelled to 
abandon it. A weak Government, that cannot carry out its 
own intentions, that asks for the support of a mob, that yields 
to one influence to-day and to a contrary influence on the 
morrow, is a national evil. A Parliament that keeps such a 
Government in a state of suspended animation, and that would 
do anything rather than be sent about its business, is a Par- 
liament alike incompetent and mischievous—powerless for any 
good purpose, and fit for nothing but to bring into contempt 
the representative system of which it is the creature. The 
time is fast coming when this collapse of public virtue must 
bebroughttoanend. The insufficient Peace, and the burdensome 
taxation which accompanies it, will have their advantages, if 
they lead, as they promise to do, to the regeneration of the 
public spirit, and to a reconstitution of parties. What with 
so-called Conservatives who are not conservative; Liberals 
who are not liberal; and Reformers who systematically 
shirk the discussion of all questions of Reform, and the 
growth and extension of a spirit of easy, nonchalant con- 
formity to anything and everything that will save the trouble 
either of thought or of action to those whose especial business 
it ought to be both to think and to act, the Government of 
this country threatens to become a mere farce. It is more than 
time that this state of things should be abrogated. If our old 
statesmen are too old to mend, it will fare ill with the country 
if the new generation do not produce better and more earnest 
politicians. 


COUNTRY NEWS. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE HIGHFIELD 
HOUSE OBSERVATORY, NEAR NOTTINGHAM. 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 27, 1856., 
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The range of temps t 
The Weather.—Kain fell every day, with thunderstorms on the 23rd, 
24th, and 25th ; hail fell on the 28rd. 

The direction of the wind was—on May 2ist, S., became S.S.E. at 7 a.m.,’ 
§.E. at al m.; and E. at 103 p.m.; became S.S.E. at 64a.m. on 22nd, 
$.8.W. 8.E. at 23 p.m., movi he 8. 
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On 24th, hawthorn, lilac, and Cheiranthus alpinus in flower. 
E. J. Lowe. 
Faran Contry Exrrosion.—A colliery explosion occurred in 
the works of the Governor and Company of Cepperminers, Glamorgan- 
Rbire,on Saturd, y last, apout ten e’suock m weg morning Wacrehy ten 


men were killed or died before they reached their homes, and two more 
are since dead ; several others were slightly burned or injured. 


A Destructive Tuunperstorm.—During a thunderstorm which 
passed over the West Riding a few gk ago a man was killed by the 
electric fluid on Bradford-moor. The shock apparently passed down from 
the breast to the right thigh, where it left a slight apperture. The chim- 
ney of the cottage in which he was standing was struck, the chamber 
floor torn up, and the plaster ripped off the wall in several places. Nearly 
all the panes of glass in the windows of the house opposite were blown 
out, and several persons in the street were severely stunned. At Leeds 
the river Aire became much swolen. Two youths, the one aged fifteen, 
the other ten years, got into a raft which was moored at one of the wharfs, 
loosened it, and floated down the stream upon it. When they had got a 
little distance they found themselves in a perilous position, and a person 
on board a vessel thiew a mye to them. One of the lads seized the line, 
but the sudden jerk upset the raft, and they were both thrown into the 
river and drowned. 


Centric Remars.—Several curious relics have been recently 
found within the town walls of ancient Dublin, including many 
singularly ornamented combs, bronze and iron fibule, and implements 
used in the manufacture of curiously-constructed wooden houses erected 
in that locality ata very remote era. Among the articles enumerated is 
an antique-shaped signet-seal, supposed by a distinguished heraldic 
authority to have belonged te the Lord-Deputy Essex, time of Elizabeth. 
—Dublin Paper. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday. 

We are happy to announce that since the arrival of the Empress at St. 
Cloud, and especially within the last ten days, the improvement in her 
Majesty’s health has been marked and rapid; and her strength is so much 
restored, that on the occasion of the late ball, at the summer palace, she 
was able to walk about the apartments, and take part in the entertain- 
ments of the evening, though she did not dance. Her Majesty’s appear- 
ance bore little or no trace of her long confinement and sufferings, and, 
contrary to her usual custom of retiring early, she did not leave the ball 
till near four o’clock in the morning. 

The Grand Duke Maximilian has left Paris; the Prince Oscar of 
Sweden, who is much liked, prolongs his stay. The representation at St, 
Cloud before these princes, and a variety of other foreign and native 
guests of distinction, of one of the Palais Royal pieces, “ Si jamais je te 
pince,” seemed somewhat singularly selected for the dignity of the ooca- 
sion, and its unsuitableness was rendered doubly evident by the coldness 
of its reception : the soirée proved, in short, a failure, as might very rea- 
sonably have been expected. 

The improvement in the Empress’s health renders it probable that 
the period of the christening will soon be fixed. The ceremony will 
not take place before five o’clock in the afternoon, so as not to make 
the fatigues of the day too long for her strength ; and it is hoped that she, 
os wollas the Emperor, may be able to attend at the grand banquet of the 
Hotel de Ville. It seems decided that the Prince Napoleon will go in per- 
son, on board the Duchayla, to Civita Vecchia, to meet the Cardinal 
Patrizi, charged by the Pope to perform the baptismal ceremony. The 
voyage of the Prince to the north is postponed till after the christening, 
and must, in consequence of the short period of the navigation being open 
later in the season, be abridged from the length of time it was originally 
intended to occupy. 

The fétes attendant on the baptism concluded, it is probable the Em- 
peror and Empress will proceed to Plombitres—or the Emperor alone—as 
he is ordered to take the waters for a rheumatic affection in the legs ; after 
which he purposes to conduct the Empress to Biarritz, where the Imperial 
residence is now being completed for their reception. It is said that their 
Majesties will not confine themselves to these excursions, but will visit 
Canterets, Bartges, Bagnitres de Bigorre, and Tarbes. The company of 
the Orleans Railroad have been making a trial of the carriages fitted up as 
apartments in which the Emperor, the Empress, and the Prince Imperial 
are to proceed to Biarritz. 

The expedition of the Emperor to Algeria is vaguely talked of for 
September. 

The arrangements in the Champs Elysées, in and about the Palais 
d@'Industrie, for the approaching cattle-show, advance rapidly, and the 
forage even is being got in in considerable quantities. So much interest 
and curiosity is attached to this peaceful rivalry, that numbers of persons 
daily visit the constructions, which are airy and commodious, and afford 
opportunities of seeing the animals at all sides. 

Happily a great improvement has taken place in the weather, and the 
news from the provinces announces the disappearance of the inunda-- 
tions, and leads toa hope that the injury done to agricultural produce is, 
in many parts, less serious than was at first believed. 

It appears certain that the plan talked of for buildingin the Champs 
Elysées is likely to be gradually carried into effect; and that very shortly 
a commencement will be made, by constructing on the right-hand side, 
looking on the Place de la Concorde and facing the Tuileries, two im- 
menge buildings, in the same style of architecture as the Ministére de la 
Marine. In this case the Palais d’Industrie, purchased by the State, will 
be demolished. The Municipal Council has, moreover, taken into con- 
sideration a plan for the establishment of a public garden on the ground 
formerly occupied by the convent and the market of the Temple. The 
plan being submitted to the Emperor, his Majesty, in returning it, is said 
to have replied to the Préfet: “Say to the Municipal Council that I 
wish to havea monument erected in the middle to the memories of 
Louis XVI. and Marie-Antoinette, and that I desire personally to 
examine and correct the plan for this monument, as I am particularly 
anxious (Je veux, je tiens) that my name shall be attached to this work 
of expiation. a ‘ 

The desire on the part of the Emperor that none of the functionaries of 
State shall take any part in industrial speculations even extends to 
the husbands and immediate relatives of the ladies who hold places in 
the household of the Empress. M.de Morny, who was largely engaged 
in such affairs, has sold out of them; and one of the principal—that of 
Chaillot, has, it is said, been purchased by M. Véron. 

At the review of the troops held on Tuesday at the Champ de Mars, 
the Empress made her appearance in a low, open carriage, attended only 
by one lady. Her Majesty was received with great and prolonged 
enthusiasm: she wore a dress of green silk, with a shawl of black lace 

_ intermixed with gold, and a bonnet of a delicate blush-rose colour. 

The subscriptions made among the different arrondissemens, of sums 
from one to five sous, intended to be presented to the Empress and the 
Prince Imperial, haying amounted to 80,000 francs, the offering has been 
accepted with the announcement that her Majesty proposes to devote it to 
a charitable purpose. With this view the Emperor proposes to add an- 
nually the sum of 80,000 from his own coffer, and to establish with the 
sum thus united a fund for the support and education of the orphans of 
the poor adopted by poor families without children or their own; an ar- 
rangement by which both will profit equally. 

A few days since the Maréchal Bosquet took in his carriage to St. Cloud 
two private soldiers of the Crimean army, in order that they might in 
person proffer a petition to the Emperor. One, an Arab negro, 


having seen a shell fallin the trenches at Sebastopol, teok up the missile 


and was in the act of flinging it beyond the reach of mischief, when it 
burst, and carried away both his arms, The other is a Breton soldier, 
without family, who ever since the misfortune of his comrade has attended 
him night and day, fed, dressed, and accompanied him wherever he has 
gone. The petition of the Arab (who has been décoré) is to be permitted 
to return to his tribe; that of his self-constituted attendant, to be allowed 
to accompany him, promising that, should his services ever be required, he 

will return to his post, It is almost needless to say that the request of both 
hae been accords a 


———— 
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The Théatre Francais has given a reprise of the “Cid,” for the début 
of Lafontaine, late of the Gymnase. We regret, for the sake of one of 
the first comedians of the day, to say that this first attempt in classical 
tragedy has proved the reverse of successful, which result might very well 
have been foreseen. The Gymnase has “ Les Fanfarons du Viee,” a piece 
of most improbable plot and indifferent execution. The Boutffes Parisieng 
has dug out of the library of Vienna an operette of Mozart, to which 
MM. Léon Battu and Ludovic Halévy have arranged a charming little 
poem : it has obtained Success, 


EXCITEMENT IN ITALY. 

The Italian journals give a recital of some disturbances which have just 
taken place at Genoa and Turin. The Cattolico of Genoa states that at a 
grand banquet of the students, which was held on the occasion of the an- 
nivereary of the proclamation of the constitutional statute, a toast to the 
“ Unity of Italy ” was drunk with loud applause. On the following morn- 
ing the same words were raised as a rallying cry among a numerous crowd 
in the street, and also at the theatre. The Movimento, another Genoa 
journal, states that the police had torn down a placard affixed to one of 
the pillars of the Carlo Felice Theatre which contained menaves against 
the Austrian Consul. 

A letter in the Zcho du Mont Blanc, in mentioning the subject, says :— 


Placards containing insults and threats against the Austrian Consul haye 
been posted at the corners of several streets, and torn down by the police. In 
the evening several persons assembled under the windows of the Consul, threw 
stones against the door and at the Austrian arms over it, and uttered cries of 
“ Down with the Consul—war against Austria!’”’ The wails of Turin are covered 
on ge words, “Death to Austria! Long live Victor Emmanuel, King of 

iy!” 


The Risorgimento of Turin of the 21st says:— 


The constitution which Austria promises to her populations, the sending of 
an Archduke to Paris, the Concordat with Rome, the Council of Bishops at 
Vienna, are indeed significant facts which do not announce great confidence on 
the part of Austria. he fruits of the Paris Conference are not quite visible 
as yet, bnt some of them are ripening. It is now the duty of Italy to show 
herself patient, moderate, and prudent; and then we shall soon see that the 
benefits accruing to us from the Anglo-French alliance are more tangible than 
was at first believed. According to letters from Rome the Austrian and French 
notes haye already been presented to the Pope. It is believed that Cardinal 
Antonelli will resign, and that he will be succeeded by Cardinal Viale Prela, 
now Papal Nuncio at Vienna. 


A letter from Milan in the Corriere Mercantile of Genoa says:—“ The 
agitation of 1847 and 1848 is reviving. Revolutionary inscriptions are 
making their appearance on the walle, such as the following :-~‘ Victor 
Emmanuel, our King, for ever! Long live Cavour, the Italian 
Minister!’ ” 

Signor D. Manin has addressed to one of the Turin papers a letter on 
what he calls the “theory of the poniard,” denouncing the doctrine of 
assassination for political purposes as the great enemy of Italy which the 
national party must combat. He says:— 


The great national party in Italy invites, and hopes to keep to itself, the 
whole of its people who really love their country, and especially the most 
judicious, the most worthy, and the most respected for the unstained hon ur 
of their lives. But these men will never auswer to that appeal unless the 
national party separate itself solemnly, absolutely, and irrevocably from 
assassins. That absolute separation is necessary to conciliate the sympathies 
of Europe, and to gain to our national cause the respect, the veneration, and 
the affection which it merits. * * * By exposing to the world our foul 
and fatal ulcer, I know I perform an act of courage. Italians, now is the 
time to efface that shameful stigma, to purify ourselves from that enormity. 
Our hands must be without stain. Let our purity from crime be the mark 
which shall distinguish the noble defenders of our country from the suicidal 
instruments of the enemies of all law. Ours shall be the honourable weapons 
which become noble and truly courageous men, and our duty is to profess 
and propagate the doctrines of pure and indisputable morality. Let the 
theory of assassination be left to the Jesuits, and let us abandon the poniard 
to the Sanfedesti. 

AMERICA. 

The steam-ship Persia, which left New York on the 14th inst., arrived 
at Liverpoolon Saturday last. 

The New York Herald Washington correspondent pretends to know 
that a serious disagreement has occurred in the Cabinet between the Pre- 
sident and Secretary Marcy with regard to Nicaraguan affairs. Itis said that 
Mr. eeegg threatens to resign if General Walker's Government is re- 


sed. 

The Committee appointed by Congress to investigate the state of affairs 
in Kansas had been at work since the end of April, adjourning from one 
locality to another, for the convenience of taking evidence on the spot. 
The arrangement was—firstly, to inquire into the election frauds, and 
then into the Missouri aggression committed in December. Governor 
Reeder leads the examination of the witnesses; Messrs. Howard, 
Sherman, and Oliver are his colleagues, and their conduct is described a3 
very candid andimpartial. They are said to have remarked emphatically 
that the actual state of Kansas, as they findit,is far worse than any on2 at 
Washington could have expected. The case of the “ Border Ruffians,” 
so called, is conducted by General Whitfield, the assistant of Colonel 
Woodson, of Independence. A letter from Laurence, in Kansas, expresses 
some apprehension lest, notwithstanding the presence of the Committee 
of Congress, the slavery party should force on a violent struggle. ‘he 
Sheriff of Douglass county, Mr. Jones, has adopted a course which is likely 
to irritate the Free-state men; and, if it does not involvethem in actual 
conflict with the federal authority, must embarrass the progress of the 
investigations now pending. A regiment of four hundred men from 

each furnished with “a Bible anda rifle,” has come into Kansas, 
under the orders of Major Buford: its bannera are inscribed “ The 
Supremacy of the White Race,” and “ Kansas, the Outpost of Slavery.” 
The men were feasted on their way, and treated with exciting orations 
by the slaveholding party ; but their discipline is said to be so bad as to 
render them a not very formidable military force. ’ 

The Washington correspondent of the New York Tribune, writing on 
May 13, says :— 

The President is decided in his purpose to receive Padre Vijil, the Minister 
sent to represent Walker’s government in Nicaragua. This purpose may be 
communicated in the message answering the resolution of inquiry into Central 
American affairs. The opposition in the Cabinet seems not to have affected 
the President’s inclination. This step, if taken in connection with the dismissal 
of Mr. Crampton, the British representative here—which dismissal is now de- 
termined upon—it is believed by sagacious statesmen, will have the effect of 
reviving Lord Palmerston’s power, which is tottering to its fall, and of seriously 
complicating our relations with all the European Governments. Indeed, it 
cannot be disguised that the most momentous consequences may ensue, in- 
volving the peace of this country in various quarters, and inviting entangle- 
ments and disputes which cannot at this time be appreciated by the public. A 
profound sensation will necessarily be created throughout Europe, leading to 
new and formidable combinations against the United States. It is by far the 
gravest complication since the Oregon difficulty. 


The last direct accounts from Honduras stated that Cabanas, the former 
President of that province and a federalist, had been driven out by a 
sudden revolution, at the head of which was General Guardiola, who is 
named President. Cabanas fled to General Walker, and, with the aid of 
several hundred of his men and about fifteen hundred of his own coun- 
trymen, marched towards Honduras. On his arrival at the frontier he 
made a pause, having become disgusted with the conduct of his new allies, 
and, with the patriotic remark that he would not be instrumental in 
bringing such misery upon his country, he suddenly left, aud is now in 
San Salvador. ~° \ 

The question whether or no Honduras will join in the league against 
Walker is not D definitively settled. The President and his Cabinet are 
in favour of the measure. In case of their joining, they could, perhaps, 
bring into the field 1500 men. With the exception of this the province of 
Honduras is now much quieter than it has been for a number of years. 

The Liv land Philadelphia steam-ship Cify of Baltimore arrived 
at {Liverpool on Wednesday. Her advices are two days later than the 
‘eabbles tn, Oregon. gad Waihiniion eaplteriss “A body of rogulars 
8qi in and ories. ly of regulars 
sentenel ines ipio suilaas nee epproatitieg, the alla thors the mori. 

that 1000 Indians were app 4 ag e north. 
Several other fights had roobarted, in which the whites were generally 
victorious. In Washington territory the Indians were at' the 
settlements in every direction. 

‘There was | ‘new from Nicaragua, except a report at Aspinwall 

had been recaptured, and would be shot. 
ashington, dated March 15, states that Secretary 
Marcy had sent for M. Marcoleta, the resident Minister from Nicaragua, 
on that day, and informed him of the determination of the Administra- 
tion to recognise the Padre Vijil as the Minister from the new Govern: 


mentot Nicarsgua. The Nicaraguan Minister protested against it. 


May 3), 1856,] 


THE PEACE REJOICINGS, 


‘THE manner in which the industrious millions of the metropolis left their 
ordinary occupations on Thursday last and poured into the streets must 
have satisfied any person as to the heartiness with which they were re- 
solved to make a holiday, whatever their private opinions may be about 
the Treaty of Paris. From an early hourin the morning the streets were 
densely crowded; while every few minutes the various rail- 
ways, Omnibuses, and steam-boats poured in additions to the 
busy throng. As a general rule business was not suspended before the 
middle of the day, but tradesmen were closing up one after another in 
rapid succession, having resolved that all in their employment should, as 
far as possible, have an opportunity of bearing a part in the demonstra- 
tions consequent upon the celebration of peace. 

From Hyde Park-corner to Mile-end, and for miles west and east of 
those points respectively, the inhabitants had made the most 
extensive preparations for the due observance of the day; 
while from north to south the same eager anxiety prevailed 
to take a part in the proceedings of the day which will 
form sO prominent a part in the history of the country. 
In the various fashionable squares, in Park-lana and Piccadilly, the 
nobility had made extensive preparotions for witnessing the fireworks in 
the parks. {At the mansion of Lord Ward, in Park-lane, a gallery (the 
interior and seats of which were covered with crimson cloth) was erected, 
as well as a gas illumination, surrounding the whole of the pillars 
and windows, eo fronting the firework repository in Hyde- 
park. From_ his rdship’s residence, both north and south, 
similar preparations had been made, the principal being those of the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, the Marquis of Westminster, Mr. Dudley Coutts 
Marjoribanks, and Mr. Donald Nicoll (opposite the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter’s). Where galleries were not constructed, the balconies were ren- 
dered perfectly safe by means of strong wooden shores with iron bindings. 
Devonshire House was covered with galleries, from which a large num- 
ber of the nobility was enabled to view the fireworks. Similar arrange- 
ments were made at the Duke of Sutherland’s, and at most of the houses 
of the nobility from which a sight of the fireworks could be obtained. 

In the morning the pensioners of Greenwich Hospital, amounting to 
nearly 2800, were paraded inthe great ca of the College by the senior 
Lieutenants and Adjutants of the establishment, and were ee) gaat by 
the Governor, Lieut.-Governor, and a brilliant staff of naval and military 
Officers. After the inspection they were regaled in the spacious dining- 
halls with an excellent dinner of roast beef’, each man receiving one 

ound (this is eonsidered an extra, as 2 commutation in money was paid 
‘or the ordinary allowance ot mutton and soup), and half a gallon of ale 
to drink the health of her Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 

The members of the Royal Artillery Company also assembled in the 
morning in their parade-ground, Bunhill-row, and fired a feu de joie in 
honour of her Majesty’s birthday. In the evening the officers gave a 
banquet to commemorate the blessings of peace. 

In the forencon an inspection of the Household Brigade, composed of 
the Grenadier Guards, the Coldstream Guards, and the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, with the bands of the several regiments, took place on the 

ade of St. James’s-park. His Royal Highness Prince Albert, his Royal 

ighness Prince Frederick William of Prussia, his Highness the Reign 

ing Prince of Baden, his igen’ Highness the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Commander-in-Chief (Lord Viscount Hardinge), Lord Cardigan, and a 
brilliant staff of officers entered the ground and took up their 
position in front of the Horse Guards. The troops formed in 
jine, presenting arms, the united bands playing “God Save 
the Queen.” ‘The infantry commenced evolutions by opening in 
single and double columns, and marching in quick and slow time round 
the — when, having taken up their original position, his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, the illustrious visitors, and staff, passed through 
the line, inspecting the various companies. At the conclusion his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert complimented the officers for their strict atten- 
tion to this important branch of the service, and left the parade for Buck- 
ingham Palace, amidst the most enthusiastic cheering. 

At twelve o’clock the guns at the Tower and in St. James’s-park were 
fired. Several thousands of persons assembled in the Park to witness this 
simple ceremony. F 

As the Government did not accede to the request of the managers to 
throw open the theatres to the public free on the night of rejoicing, the 
manages determined to close them,and dramatic performances were con- 
quently given at two and three o’clock in the afternoon, in order that the 
large concourse of strangers in London might without difficulty have an 
opportunity of visiting the theatres before the illuminations commenced. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

THE Horse Guarps, and the ORDNANCE-OFFICE, Pall-mall, engraved 
and described at pp. 577 and 580. 

THE ADMIRALTY.—The entire length of the architectural line of this 
building was illuminated with lamps. A large central device represented 
the Admiralty anchor, surmounted by the Royal crown. At the ex- 
tremities were festoons of lamps; and on each side of the central 
entrance the initials V.R. We have engraved it at p. 580. 

War DEPARTMENT.—A crown, surrounded by two six-feet stars, all 
in jets, with coloured reflectors, and lined with illuminated gas. 
buckets, in colours. 

HOME-OFFICE, TREASURY, AND BOARD OF TRADE.—This was a ve 
splendid affair, extending the entire length of the above buildings. t 
consisted of five banners suspended from a continuous cable, each banner 
bearing the component letter of the word PEAcE; and the cable loops, 
by which the banners were suspended, formed medallions, containing 
the initial letters of the different Sovereigns in the alliance. At the 
extreme right and left of the composition were placed the letters V. and N., 
encircled by a similar cable of laurel wreaths. The whole was in beauti- 
fully-coloured lamps, and prepared by Messrs. Hancock and Rixon, of 
Cockspur-street. 

GENERAL Post-orrice.—In the eentre a a of very elaborate 
laurel wreaths, surmounted by flags of England, France, Sardinia, and 
Turkey, with a brilliant crescent in the centre, supported on the dexter 
side by a very large British crown, beneath it the star of Brunswick, 
with the initials V. K., on the sinister side by the crown of France ; be- 
neath was the star of the Legion of Honour, with the initials L. N., all 
in gas, erected by Messrs. Huxley and Heriot. Engraved at p. 593. 

TATIONERY-OFFICE.—A large star in the centre—on the right the 
letter V., surmounted by the British crown; and on the left the letter 
N., surmounted by the French crown. The whole in coloured lamps, by 
Heinke, of Great Portland-street. 

THE ROYAL EXCHANGE.—The magnificent portico was brilliantly 
lighted—the columns were wreathed with lamps, which also extended 
throughout the outlines of the frieze and pediment; the beautiful in- 
scription, “ The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof,” oy: 

e transparent capitals. There were festoons of lamps at the sides, 
and devices on the other fronts of the building. 


THe BANK or ENGLAND.—Brilliant stars affixed to the lamps along 
thefront. We have engraved these illuminations at 592. 

East Inpia House, Leadenhall-street.—The entire facade was lighted 
with festoons, stars, and dents, of graceful de ; the tympanum 
was filled with laurel, scrollwork, and stars ; and the frieze bore in large 
letters ‘“‘ Peace.” © From its t extent, and the lightness and elegance 
of the design, this illumina was one of the most successful displays. 
We have engraved it at page 397. 


NATIONAL GALLERY.—This splendid illumination, which we haye en- 
grayed at page 608, was formed of the flags of England and France, with 
those of Turkey and Sardinia combined in the centre, with a large star 
above and the crescent beneath; on the Sen were placed the letters 
V.A., surmounted by the British crown, and a mili cross beneath 
the letters ; on the left were the letters N. E., surmounted by the French 
crown, and a military cross beneath the letters. The whole of the com- 

sition was supported on each flank by laurel branches. These several 

evices, or “crystal” spangles, were formed of white and coloured gine 
drops, ‘ted with gas, and had a very novel and sparkling effect. This 
new mode of crag peter the devices of which are re red, is by 
brilliantly illuminated, the entire tront 


Defries and Sons, Houndsdit 
Somerset HovusE was very 
facing the Strand being covered. In the centre was a large anchor, re- 
presenting the naval power of England; around and above which were 
placed the standards of England, France, and Sardinia ———, that 
of Turkey ; the whole surrounded by wreaths of laurel. one side of 
, and on the other that of the 


the device was the initial of her M 

Emperor of the French, surrounded rilliant stars, all in variegated 
lamps. At each extremity of the ding were ber! laps ghee dis- 
playing the combination of England, France, Sardinia, and Turkey, by 
groups of flags. Immediately under the centre device, and exten 
along the front of the building, was a lengthened scroll, on which was 
written in richly-ornamented letters, “ Peace and Good Will to all 
Nations.” This design was 135 feet in length and 50 feet in height. 
The roof and cornice were illuminated with flambeaux, Messrs. er, 
of West Strand, were intrusted by the Government to design and carry 
out this splendid work. 

THE MANSION-HOUSE.—A star of Brunswick ten feet in diameter; 
V.R., peculiarly constructed of laurel-leaves, in the centre, with an 
endless knot, eniblematical of lasting peace. 

GUILDHALL (City).—A brilliant crown, with the initials V. R. 

_ British Mustum.— The railings of the ornamental fence « bril- 
liantly illuminated with gas-flames issuing from a 
cand and from urns on the entrance-gates. The four large stone 
pedestals surmounted by double rows of it jets. This was a most 
ic design, and had a very imposing eff 

CusToM-HOUSE.—A ma cent B crown in oillamps. The en- 
tablature aud ce pa of the facade hung with oil buckets. und each 
pillar of the chief entrance were wreaths of oil buckets, which made the 
columns appear as if entwined with snakes. rene stars of 
Brunswick, with branches of laurel. Initials—V. R. Motto—* Peace and 
Revo ai The side of the building facing the Thames was similarly 

corated, 


large number of | 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


THE RoyAL Minv.—A large crown, elaborately enriched, surmounting 
a brilliant star; on one side V. R., on the other Napoleon ILI. and the 
Turkish crescent. 

FisHmoncers’ Hau, London-bridge.—Two radiated stars, 11 feet 
diameter; a9-feet gas crown. The word“ Peace” in 5-feet letters. By 


Stevens and Sons. 
CLUB HOUSES. 


ARMY AND Navy Cius.—A medallion eleven feet in diameter, with a 
sword and anchor crossed in the centre. The medallion was surmounted 
by a six-foot crown, and surrounded by laurel-leaves, with the union- 
jack and bovag 15 on each side'; and a large scroll, with the name of 
Victoria, By Stevens and Sons, Southwark-bridge-road. 

THE GuARDs.—A star, crown, and wreath of laurels. 

CARLTON.—Large fe flambeaux on the pillars in front of the building. 

ConsERVATIVE.—A large crown, with laurel wreaths; the initials 
V. R., in a peculiarly shaded letter, supported by the rose, shamrock, 
aud thistle. Made by Messrs. Greenhill, Ryder-street. 

ATHEN &:UM.—T wo large round wreaths, with her Majesty’s initials. By 
Farrady, of Wardour-street. 

Senior Unirep Service.—Mr. Dethridge, of Gerrard-street, Soho, 
prepared the following device, which was greatly admired: — Scrolls 
of laurel surrounding a medallion, encircling the rose and thistle, sur- 
mounted by a large crown and two flags: on each side, two large stars, 
with thistle and shamrock in the centre. Underneath, wreaths of laurel 
and a star, and the rose in the centre. The imtials V. R., and the word 
* Peace ”’ in very large letters. 

THE WELLINGTON.—A crown, surmounted by~a lion; two military 
flags: a large anchor; the letters V. R. on each side of the crown; a 
wreath of rose, shamrock, and thistle ribbon, with motto, “Cor unum 
via una.” Along the top, “ The Wellington,” in four-foot letters. By 
Hedge and Co. 

Booprer’s.—Large wreath of laurels, with crown in centre; letters 
V. R.; two stars of Brunswick. 

Tne East InpiA UniTep SERVICE, St. James’s-square.—V. R. in 
centre of a brilliant star, surmounted by the Imperial crown, the whole 
resting on scroll and festoons in gas. From the Albion Works, Wilton- 
road, Pimlico. 


RESIDENCES OF THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 


In the various fashionable squares, in Park-lane, Piccadilly, and aris- 
tecratic regions northward of that thoroughfare, the brilliant illumina- 
tions drew admiring crowds from dusk till midnight. The favourite de- 
vice with many of the nobility and gentry was a star formed of gas jets. 
At Lady Peel's, Whitehall ; Mr. Disraeli’s, Grozyenor-gate ; Lord Cal- 
thorpe’s, Lord Sondes’s, and the Marquis of Exeter’s, Grosvenor- 
square ; and the Earl of Yarborough’s, Arlingion-street, there was 
only a plain star. At Lord Palmerston's, Piccadilly, there was not only 
a star, but a crown, and the initials V. R., encircled with a wreath of 
Jaurel. Atthe Duke of Northumberland’s, Charing-cross, there was a 
large star, with a crown in the centre. The same combination was 
chosen by the Earl of Bradford, Belgrave-square. The Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, Montague-house, had a.crown with variegated lamps. 

Apsley House (Duke of Wellington’s), Hyde-park-corner.—On the 
parapet of the mansion large triple jets of gas ; and beneath the central 
portico in large gas capitals ‘ i Fp the Queen.” ies 

The Marquis of Lansdowne’s, rkeley-cquare.—The initials V-.R., 
crown, gas. way 

The orl Granville’s, Bruton-street.—The initials V.R., and a brilliant 

as star. 
: The Earl of Harrowby’s,Grosvenor-square.—Star and variegated lamps. 

Lord Ward’s, Park-lane—Coat of arms encircled with jets of 
gas; the eighteen columns of the house decorated with spiral twists and 
fiags of all nations. A most magnificent device. 

ord Poltimore’s, Grosvenor-square.—V.R., star, gas jets. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, Grosvenor-square.—V.R., star, gas jetf. — 

The Dowager Duchess of Cleyeland’s, Grocvenor-square.—The initials 
V.R., encircled with laurels and variegated lamps. 

St. Katharine Docks.—Large crown, V.R., — and French naval 
flags crossed, encircled with laurels of variegated lamps. 

‘The Brazilian Minister’s, Cavendish-square.—The Brazilian coat of 
arms, with a coffee plant on one side and the tobacco plant on the other, 
with lamps, and a crown. ane ; : : 

The French Ambassador’s, Knightsbridge.—The Imperial arms, with 
those of England. <A brilliant device. 

The Duke of Somerset’s, Park-lane.—A 
gated lamps, the letters V. A. and N. E. , 

‘Lhe Duke of Norfolk’s, St. James’s-square.—Crown and cushion, V. R., 
encircled with laurel-leaves. i 

The Duke of Sutherland’s, Stable-yard.—T wo crossed swords, variegated 
lamps, and the word “ Peace” in large capitals. _ fat 

Lord Panmure’s, Belgrave-square —A medallion eight feet in diameter, 
with a six-foot crown above, and buckle and tie beneath. On the front 
the four standards— England, France, Lop A and Sardinia. 

Lambeth Palace.—A crown, V. R., and “ Peace,” in variegated lamps 

Bishop of London’s, St. James’s-square.—Emblem (in gas), a dove de- 
scedding with the olive branch of peace, supported by wreaths of laurel. 
Motto, * Esto perpetua.” 

Bishop of Winchester’s, St. James’s-square.—A large crown in va- 
riegated oil-lamps, with the initials V. N. 


TRADESMEN’S HOUSES AND PRIVATE DWELLINGS. 


Pellatt and Co.’s, Baker-street, Portman-square.—The centre was a 
crystal chandelier, of richly-cut glass spangle ‘aren around which were 
suspended the flags of Turkey, France, inia, and the union-jack of 
England. The patterns of the flags were shown in coloured drops. On 
each side of the chandelier were richly-cut spangle stars, three feet 
high, the er and cross in their proper colours; one the star of the 
Order of the Garter, and the other that of the Thistle. Beneath were the 
letters V. R., three feet high, surrounded with green-tinted laurel leaves, 
tied up with crimson and blue ribbon, all formed of richly-cut and _re- 
fractive spangle work. An arch connected the two sides, formed of 
refractive angle drops; above which was the well-timed family motto of 
the Pellatts, “ Veritas vincit” (Truth conquers). In front were four 
glass pillars, surmounted with crystal spears, and connected with chains 
= oes Sgr — of this costly and elaborate design was lighted 
as from the back. ; 

st.” John’s Gate, Clerkenwell—On each tower of the ancient 
sie: of St. Johr were beacon fires, as in “ ye olden tyme. is in 

eeping with the historical and chivalric association of the place, and 
also novel—the only place in England where a standard beacon now 
exists being on Hadley Church tower, Middlesex. 

White, Fairchild, and Co.’s, Borough.—The Royal arms, surmounted 
by the Lpeeen crown; the initials V. R.; the Sardinian, French, and 

runs’ stars. 

Moses’, corner of Minories and Aldgate.—A massive crown, more than 
nine feet high, with the letters V. R., and two laurel-sprays arg | 


crown and flags, with varie- 


brilliantly-illuminated trans arene 
: “Peace, long may it 


trans- 


ighted. 1. S 4 
ot the same Spot—groups of the es. fraternising with Russian 
soldiers; in the Torogroun disabled cannon overgrown with lilies. The 
rainbow introduced emblematic of the covenant. 3. The Arms of Eng- 
land and the Allies. 

Davis’s Floorcloth Works, Mile-end-gate.—A seven-feet gas star, with 
a crown projecting some twelve inches from the centre, resti 
on a bed of laurels ; on either side the V. and R., five feet in height; an 
ree ee oe. hear gy" ye pa es, &e., > an 
occu e space of abou’ eet by 12. 

wih. Siepecn's, 456, West Strand.—A handsome transparency, repre- 
senting Peace resuming the mye f of Europe surrounded by a 
motto :—* In Times of Peace the Arts and Commerce Flourish. 

Medwin and Co., 86, Regent-street—Amidst flags, a large trans- 


parency. The ect: A centre figure of bb coat twice life-size, 
trowned with laurel, and seated upon a lion. By her side a cena 
with a ribbon inscribed “ To the arted Brave.” In her right han 
an olive-branch ; on her left the French eagle. The roc! ase in- 
scribed “ Alma, Silistria, Balaclava, Malakofl, Sebastopol,’ &c. Also 
life-size figures of a grenadier and French soldier of the line, a Sar- 
dinian, and a Turk. in the right and left corners of the tableau are 


sections of the Exhibition of 1851, and Palais de l'Industrie of 1855. 
Inscription: * England and France united give hope to Hungary, unity 
to Italy, freedom to Poland, and peace to the world.” 

Cramer, Beale, and Co.'s, Regent-street.—A large transparency, 

ainted by John Absolon, and rising above the second-floor dows ; 
hh eat calot the union of France and England; Britannia, 
ch and Pr tom eer orig sailors; with Grilliant sunlight, 
and oth id effec’ ever > 

Me Rh Ack : Fnt-street—A large Brunswick sta, with 


Unity Bankin illumination upon the 
ings, in Cannon-street, City, of the word “ Unity” in lett a 
high, and upon the ‘i ‘Offices, at No. 1, Coventry-street, Leicester- 


uare, word in letters seven feet high, all in gas. . 
akin and Co's, 1, St. Paul's Ch ‘igh, a lars of jets‘along the 
whole front of the building facing St. Paul’s, and a large star. 


Sovere: Insurance ice, St. James’s-street.—An immense crown 
surrounded by a laurel wreatn, Motto, “Long Live the Boverelgns.” 


uild- } 
Datty 5 fect. 
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Lambert and Rawling’s, Coventry-street.—Large star, with Brunswick 
cross in the centre. Letters V. R. 
London Tayern.—A brilliant star in gas, supported by the initials 


ie Cordwainers'-hall.—A large crown, with the initials V. R. on either 
1 


e. 

Scott's Bank, Cavendish-square—A magnificent star of Brunswick, 17 
feet in diameter, encircled by laurel. 

Old Hummums, Covent-garden.—A star, with V. R. in the centre. 

Dean and Dray, London-bridge, gas-fitters.—A brilliant star; scroll, 
With jets of gas; the initials V. N., supported by long branches of laurel 
and scrollwork. Motto: ‘“ Allied, irresistible.” 

Sir Robert Peel’s, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park—A large crescent and 
cross, in refulgent gas. 

Burgess’, 107, Strand.—The entire front wreathed and festooned with 
fresh laurel surrounding a white banner of Peace, and large imperial 
crown in coloured lamps. 

The Conservative Land Society, No. 33, Norfolk-street, Strand.— 
The St. George’s star of the Order of the Garter, with motto, “ Honi 
soit,” &c., composed of nearly 12,000 crystal drops, and the letters in bold 
relief, projecting from the balcony, “ Conservative Land Society,” also 
in crystal with fluted glass. This brilliant and novel mode of lighting 
was accomplished by ae the gas jets four inches behind the zinc 

lates and glass. It was the invention of Mr. Palmer, of the Royal 

talian Opera. 

Thurston and Co.’s Catherine-street, Strand—An oriel window; 
the large vesica centre containing figures of Peace laden with corn, and 
ears a palm-branch ; Britannia reclining amidst tombs. Inseription 
— Britannia mourns her heroes now at rest.” A second group of three 
figures on one horse rapidly retreating, allegorical of War. The tracery 
of the corners contained in quartrefoil the arms of the Allies. The side 
compartments bore °F pag apn of her Majesty, and above, a choir 
singing “Glory to God.” The side, as“ Victoria’ Victrix,” represented 
her Majesty in a war costume, with sheathed sword, holding her hand 
towards the north. 

The Arch, entrance to Dean’s-yard, Westminster.—A triple row of 
lamps—red, white, and blue—along the roof of the arch, surmounted by a 
brilliant crewn, with medallions on each side of the Queen and 
pt Albert. Festoons of lamps along the ropes on each side of the 
gateway. 

Hunt and Roskell’s, 156, New Bond-street.—Illumination in gas, cover- 
ing the front of the house ; beneath wreaths of laurel “* Welcome Peace,” 
above it theciphers V. R.; a large star ; the whole surmounted by an Im- 
perial crown. 

Westbourne-terrace, 140.—A transparency. The Angel of Peace, sup- 
ported by the shields and banners of England, France, Sardinia, and 
Turkey ; a ribbon bearing the names of St. Arnaud, Raglan, Caurobert, 
Cambridge, Pelissier, Simpson, Cathcart, Bosquet, Brown, &c.,, &c.: 
motto, ‘‘ Honour to our Heroes,” “ Peace to all Nations.” 

Bingley and Metcalf’s, Oxford-street.—A very large star of Brunswick, 
he ho arms of England in burnished gold, and a halo of surpassing 

rilliancy. 

Messrs. Wakeling and Sons’, Gerrard-street, Soho—In gas, a foul 
anchor and cable, surrounded by an enormous ring of brilliant stars. 

rape Spt Mtearge Regent-street— Wreaths of laurel surrounding the 
initials V. R.,.and surmounted by a crown. 

Swan and Edgar’s, Regent-streetand Piccadilly.—Three brilliant stars. 

Howell and Co.’s, Regent-street.—A large and elaborate device, with 
stars, surmounted by a crown, and encircled with laurel. 

Hodge and Lowman’s, Argyle House, Regent-street.—A brilliant crown, 
laurel wreath, flags of England, France, Sardinia, and Turkey, supported 
by two stars of Brunswick; initials, V.A., N.E., A.M., V.E.; motto, 
“Alma—Balaclavya—Inkerman—Sebastopol.” 

H. J. and D. Nicoll’s, Regent-street.—A revolving star, and goed of 
fire, two crowns, and the Order of the Garter surmounting the Royal 
arms in a halo of light; motto, “ God Save the Queen,” and “ Peace for 
ever.” 

Mr. W. Smith, 5 and 6, Margaret-street 
in full sail on a sea of gas, with star and 
Commerce.” 

Golden Crogs, Charing-cross.—The initials of the Queen of England and 
the Emperor of the French, with the word “ Peace” between them, in- 
closed by a brilliant star on each side, and surmounted by a crown. 

London General Omnibus Company, Charing-cross.—A large trans- 
Landaa & the standard of England, encircled by laurel branches, and sup- 
ported by the flags of France, Sardinia, and Turkey. Mottoes : “ Union 
is strength ’—** Welcome to peace.” 

Prater’s, Army Clothier, Charing-cross—A beautiful transparency. 
The Angel of Peace, descending with a branch of palm and willow wand, 
supports the shields and flagsot England, France, Sardinia, and Turkey. 

Pritchett’s, St. James’s-street.—The front of the house covered with 
about eighty stars of ninejets each. These were a novel kind of burner, 
recently introduced from Germany. 

Messrs. Defries’, 147, Houndsditch.—This firm illuminated the follow- 
ing:—National Gallery; Pantheon, Oxford-street; City of London 
Club ; Lord Stamford and Warrington’s; Carlin’s, Regent-street ; Simp- 
son’s, Regent-street ;?Jilustraied London News, and Sunday Times Offices, 
Fenton’s Hotel, and Jullien’s, Regent-street, with their newly-registered 
devices, formed of crystal sreneies: of various colours, so as to illustrate 
the true national emblematical designs. 

Office of the IntusTRATED LonDON News, 198, Strand.—V.R., sur- 
mounted by laurel, in gas; crystal star of gas jets, by Defries and Son, 
Houndeditch. 

THE Raitway STations.—The ee Railway had a beading of 
gas running along the top and sides of the principal face of the building, 
with a monster reflecting star in the centre. The} South-Kast- 
ern office had a star. The Blackwall terminus, in Fenchurch- 
street; the top and sides had beadings of gas, and on the 
front of the building four medallions, also in gas, containing 
the names of the Allies—England, France, Sardinia, and Turkey. The 
Great Western Terminus—more than 46,000 jets of gas required to give 
effect to the devices. The South-Western Station, Waterloo-road—a 
magnificent British crown, fifteen feetin height, supported by the flags of 
England and France, Sardinia and Turkey, interspersed with festoons. 
The initials V. R. 

The brilliancy of the diplay on Thursday night is, in great measure, 
accounted for by its being the first Peace Illumination since the introduc- 
tion of gas for this purpose ; and those persons who remember the illu- 
minations of 1814 and 1815, with streets of houses lighted by a tallow 
candle in each window-pane, can best appreciate the splendour we have 
gained by the application of gas to public illumination. 


Cavendish-square.—A_ shi 
garter; motto, “ Peace an 


Generals Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely, Courtigis, 
and Sourie. The cavalry a the left. 


id 
Ecole Militaire. Marshal 


Emperor arrived on pot tag ‘ rs horse. 
On a‘ rode the uke Ferdinand Maximilian, and on his left Prince 
Sweden. unife 


V’Horloge, when the defilé commenced. Each corps, as it marched by, saluted 
the Emperor Satan ar with its acclamations. The four regiments of the 
division of General Forey, every man of which wore the Crimean medal, 
attracted particular attention, and were hailed with enthusiasm by the popula- 
tion. The defile was terminated at about half-past three, when their Majesties 
returned to St. Cloud, with their Royal guests. 


Fatt or A Susrension-Brinck mm Canapa.—Yesterda 
ing (April 30) the sad intelligence reached Quebec that the -bridge 
pa A Montmorenci had given way, and that several lives had been lost. 
Little credence was at first given to the rumour. There had been statements 


morn- 


made before to the effect that the bri was not to be trusted. People crossed 
it with terror, it was so shadowy, so it, and so high. Like a mere cobweb, 
it hung across the chasm over the very brink of the The superintending 


was crossing on 
bec og of ws pomp 
renci asunder, bridge dropped down wing all upon it over an 
Gown the falls tuto tha" post, fo nek tesow, oa 

and there it hangs 


wrong in ing upon the , hurriedly backed off , and was scarcely 
Sa the whole structure The bridge cost £9000. Quebec Gazette, 
lay 1, 
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THE PEACE ILLUMINATIONS,—THE ADMIRALTY, 


, and two smaller ditto, Turkish and Sardinian. The flag-staffs had glass | and the other R, in the centre, in gas glass buckets. With each wreath 


| bucket-lamps. 


The crown, nine feet high, surmounted the garter; and | 


were displayed two large flags, English and French, and two smaller 


Tue following eplendid Illuminations were designed and executed by | the two radiated stars were eleven feet in diameter, with reflecting | flags, Sardinian and Turkish ; and in the centre of each was a Turkish 


Mesars. Stevens and Sons, Darlington Works, Southwark, gas engi- 
neers to the Admiralty and the War Department. The following are the 
Jetails :— 

Tue Horse Guarps (Whitehall front)—A garter, twelve feet in dia- 
neter, in gas glass bucket-lamps; the motto, “ MONI . SOIT . QUI . 
MAL . Y . PENSE,” in gas jets; and in the centre a brilliant radiated 
itar, five feet six inches in diameter; two large flags, English and French; 


| rays and gas jets. The outline of the centre compartment of the building, | 


and two windows to the right and two windows to the left of the centre, 
were surrounded with gas in glass bucket-lamps. The Park front 

| of the Horse Guards had the garter, star, and crown, and tie flags and 
stars right and left, the same as the Whitehall front. The outline of the 
building was also surrounded with gas in glass bucket-lamps. 


THE ORDNANCE-OFFICE (see Engraving on the front page of the present | 


Vumber).—Two wreaths, 13 feet diameter, in gas jets; one encircling V. 


standard, with half-moon and spear-head. The flagstaffs had gas glass 
bucket-lamps. In the centre was a nine-foot crown in gas jets; and in 
each of the wings was an eleven-foot radiated star. 

It may be worthy of notice, respecting the amount of work in one of 
the large gas stars, at the Horse Guards and the Ordnance Department, 
Pall-mall—upwards of 2000 jets complete each star, and 2500 each crown 
—the whole work was executed within a fortnight, the workmen being 
occupied from six in the morning until twelve at night. 
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OALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


SUNDAY, June 1.—2nd Sunday after Trinity. 

Monpbay, 2.—Gordon Riots in London began, 1780. 

TuxEspay, 3.—Harvey died, 1657. 

WEDNESDAY, 4.—British and French Fleets ordered to Dardanelles, 1853. 
THURSDAY, 5.—Massacre at Hi: Head, 1855. 

Fripay, 6 6.—Battle of Dettingen, 1743. 

SaTuRpay, 7.—Death of Bishop Warburton, 1779. 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON-BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 7, 1856. 
Sanday. | Monday. | Tuesday. | Wodnesday.| Thursday.| Friday. | saturday. 
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LIST OF ENGRAVINGS 
‘IN THIS WEEK’S “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


PictURE Map oF THE BALTIC SEA (Four-page Engrayin, 


). 
THE FLEET AT THE GREAT NAVAL REVIEW AT pees. April 23 (Four-_ 


page Engraving).—Drawn by E. Duncan. 
THE PEACE REJOICINGS: 
Hoisting the Royal Standard at the Tower of London . eee see 596 


Ringing the Bells .. a see 600 
Tlluminations—The | ‘Ordnance-office, “Pall-mail ae page 577 
The Admiralty see ra one see 580 
The Horse Guards—Whiteliall Front sve eee nee see 580 
Waterloo-place ... ue Soe oe ese OSL 
The Royal Exchange te ove eee ane on eee 592 
The General Post-office ... eee ase ave eve see 593 
The East India House... on ove see 597 
A Street Scene (Drawn by George Thomas)’ oee oes ee» BOL 
The Green-patk Arch von ose wee 604 


The National Gallery « 608 
The “Te Deum” for Peace at St. Mary’ 's Roman Catholic Church, Moor- 
fields—Cardinal Wiseman Preaching before the Bishop « 604 
“ Peace” and “ War ’”’—Statues (by John Bell) from the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy ... - 593 
Temple Erected for the Display “of Fireworks i in the Green-park, to Celebrate 
the Peace of Aix-la-Chaj - 605 


Peace Commemoratio, 1814: "Temple of Concord in the Gre en-park «se 605 

Chinese Pagoda and Bridge, in St. James’s-park Ay ese 605 
Portrait of her Royal Highness the Princess Royal of England roe we 584 
Portrait of his Royal Highness Frederic William of Prussia «+e ee 585 
Portrait of Mdlle. Piccolomini, of Her Majesty’s Theatre see 588 
Scene from Verdi’s opera “Il Traviata,” at sie reeds Theatre ooo 588 
Epsom Races: “Going to the Derby ... o ooo 589 

The Winner, after the Race ose one due soe eee 589 
Paris Fashions for June ooo eee veo ive wee soe 504 


THE PEACE REJOICINGS. 


Having been enabled to illustrate only a portion of the PEACE 
Resorcrnes this week, we are compelled to announce for Saturday next, 
JUNE 7th, another 


MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE NUMBER 


or 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


INCLUDING 
TWO-PAGE ENGRAVINGS 
OF THE 


FIREWORKS IN HYDE AND GREEN PARKS, 
AND ON PRIMROSE HILL ; 


Anda General View of London during the Illuminations, as seen from 
Hampstead Heath; also, 2 continuation of the Illuminations, 
Transparencies, &c. 

Scenes from the Peace Commemorations in Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, &c. 

Epsom Races :—Portraits of the Winners of the Derby and Oaks, 

Ball to Her Majesty at the Turkish Embassy, &c., 

The Foundation Ceremonies of the Strangers’ Home. 

WITH 
A FINEARTS SUPPLEMENT, 
CONTAINING 

Beautiful Engravings of the following Pictures from the Exhibitions :— 
“‘Ante-chamber of the Tribunal of the Inquisition.” Painted by L. 
Haghe. “A Neapolitan Peasant Boy.” By F. Y. Hurlstone. “ Funeral 
in the Vosges Mountains.” By Brion. “Féte Champétre.” By G. 
Dodgson. “ Wotton, Surrey.” By G. Barnard. “ Maidenhood.” Painted 
by G: Es Hicks. 

Price of the DousLe Numeer and SupPLEMENT, 10d.; Stamped, 1s. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 31, 1856. 
Every day’s experience illustrates more and more forcibly the incon- 
vertiences and anomalies which attend our present system of diplo. 
macy, and the fallacy of the theory upon which the conduct of our 
international relations—whether of peace or war—depends, The 
theory of the Constitution is that to make war and to make peace 


is the exclusive prerogative of the Crown, to be exercised irre- ' 


spectively of all control or interference on the part of its subjects. 
In practice, however, the people, being called upon to supply the 
means for making war, virtually have a controlling voice 
as ‘to the expediency of the war before it is undertaken, 
and ‘as to its conduct during all its: continuance. The 
practice, further, is that when peace is made, or so soon after 
as the cumbrous and dilatory forms of “ ratification” have been 


gone through, the Crown informs its subjects of the fact, by mes- 


sages to both Houses of Parliament, and by proclamation to the 
sound of trumpets; and calls upon the country to offer up thariks- 
giving, and to rejoice amid the blaze of fireworks and illuminations. 
Both in the case of war and peace, therefore, the Royal prerogative 
defers to the popular opinion; but with a difference. In the 
initiating and= throughout the conduct of war the popular will 
possesses the power of a direct veto upon the exercise of the Royal 
prerogative, inasmuch as the supplies must be of its giving; on the 
contrary, when peace is to be made, the Royal pre- 
rogative is free to act unchecked by the popular will, 
inasmuch as the Crown has no need to cail for additional 
grants of money to effect its purpose. Whatis the result? That 
the ‘country is called upon publicly to sanction and to support a 
war the issues of which are to be regulated privately and irre- 
sponsibly by the Royal prerogative—to carry on a contest at great 
expense of blood and treasure, having approved the purposes 
with which it was undertaken, but without the faintest pretence at 
a voice in adjusting the conditions upon which it may be ter- 
minated. A precisely parallel case would be that of giving a 
solicitor unlimited means to conduct a suit who should have autho- 
rity to compromise it at any moment upon terms that might not 
be to the interest of his client. 

Secret diplomacy, tho bane and curse of all international rela- 
tions, is a relic of the ancient theory of absolute monarchy, 
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which admitted of no will, no interests, in the State but those of 
the Sovereign. This theory, we all know, has long been exploded 
in this country, and therefore, whilst secret diplomacy may still be 
yery applicable to despotic States, where there is only one will 
to consult and satisfy, it is both absurd and hurtful in a constitu- 
tional State, where the ultimate power and charge rest with the 
people. In the United States of America and other Republics 
this anomaly does not exist. In such Governments the sanction 
of all diplomatic relations is with the Senate, or representative 
body; and, consequently, secret diplomacy is impossible among 
them. 

These remarks might be supported by copious references to all 
periods of history; but we shall be satisfied with one or two 
illustrations suggested in the progress of the Eastern question, 
now amicably, we would hope also happily, terminated. We all 
recollect the communication made by the late Emperor Nicholas 
to our Ambassador, Sir H. Seymour, in the early part of the 
spring of 1853, unfolding his designs upon the Ottoman territories, 
and by Sir Hamilton communicated to his Government at home. 
Does any one doubt that if those communications, in 
place of being buried in the archives of the Foreign- 
office, had been published to the country, the British people 
would not have risen as a man to oppose this scheme of 
monstrous iniquity before it became too late? And can any one 
doubt that by such prompt and timely action we should have 
secured an earlier and a cheaper victory than that which we are 
now called upon to celebrate? Again. We very recently called 
attention, in an article of some length, to the extraordinary 
manner in which, by a note appended to the Treaty of Paris, a 
new principle of maritime law—or rather not a new principle, but 
a principle invented by Russia in 1780, and for fifty years 
resisted by the British nation—had been solemnly sanctioned; in 
other words, how our maritime supremacy—the only real supremacy 
this country can ever claim in European affairs—had been signed 
away, by an act of secret diplomacy, without a word of reference to 
the nation so deeply interested in the question. True that this 
transaction led to some angry comments in Parliament, and that 
Lord Colchester brought it before the Peers as a substantive 
motion, when Lord Clarendon naively admitted that, in the face 
of public opinion and the Press, the diplomatists could never have 
carried their point in this matter. But what avail these discussions 
when the deed is done? 

Our last illustration if of an equally important character. It 
appears after all the negotiations at Paris had been gone through 
to the satisfaction of the Plenipotentiaries of all the Powers, and 
when, amidst a mutual exchange of compliments, the treaty had 
been signed which was to restore peace to Europe, to guarantee 
the territories of the Porte, and effectually limit and restrain the 
dangerous propensities attributed to Russia, the Plenipotentiaries 
of Great Britain, France, and Austria—had so poor a notion of 
its efficacy, and of the dona fides with which Russia had made 
profession of good conduet for the future, that they signed a secret 
tripartite treaty of defensive alliance, for mutual co-operation, in 
the eventuality of Russia breaking her engagements, and threat- 
eningjthe peace of Europe. Russia was naturally annoyed, hurt, 
and offended; and in the twinkling of an eye all the fine com- 
pliments and professions lavished at Paris were forgotten, and the 
peace of Europe well nigh again imperilled. As to the fact, 
however, the treaty is still matter only of surmise and mystery— 
thanks to secret diplomacy. In the House of Commons the Mar- 
quis of Granby endeavoured to unravel the mystery, but in vain- 
He asked Lord Palmerston “whether any secret treaty had 
been entered into between France, Austria, and England;” in 
replying to which the noble Premier commenced by ridiculing the 
notion that “if there were a secret treaty’ he should consent “to 
make it public;” at which the House laughed, the joke being 
with the noble Premier to which he added, ‘“ However, 
I have no hesitation in saying that the only treaty con- 
ciuded is that which has been laid on the table.” The first 
obvious meaning of these words would be that the rumour 
of a secret tripartite treaty was all a mistake—a myth. 
But will it prove to be so in the end? Lord Palmerston’s 
joke about ‘“ public secrets” was probably not without mean- 
ing. Nor must we omit to atiach due weight to the word 
“concluded” employed in the revelation finally vouchsafed by 
him. We need hardly suggest that a treaty is not “coneluded” 
until the ratifications are exchanged ; and we may judge, therefore, 
that no ratifications have been exchanged of any secret tripartite 
treaty betwen France, Austria, and England. But have we any 
reasonable ground to believe that any day they may not be? 


_ There was a very similar secret tripartite treaty, and between the 


same parties, and against apprehended danger from the’ same 
quarter, at the early sittings of the Congress of Vienna; and every 
one knows how it was afterwards used against this country. Such 
are a few specimens of the inevitable confusion and mistrust which 
-of necessity attend allsecret diplomacy. 


Ar lengih, after a trial of unexampled duration, one of the most 
inhuman wretches that ever darkened the annals of crime has been 
found guilty, and condemned to an ignominious death. That John 
Parsons Cook is the only victim of Palmer’s murderous hand is 
more than doubtful—or, rather, the reverse can hardly be doubted. 
Lord Campbell, in passing sentence on Tuesday last, intimated 
as much ; and the intricacies of the convict’s iniquitous career are 
such that it was hardly possible, in unravelling the evidence 
bearing upon this individual charge, to disassociate it from others 
of a si character, as well:as from a series of offences second 
only to murder itself in heinousness. If he had been acquitted on 
the indictment as regards Cook, he would afterwards have been tried 
for the murder of his wife and, if he had escaped upon this in- 
dictment, there would still have remained numerous charges of 
forgery, upon conviction for which he woild haye been trans- 
ported for life. These were cireumstances which, whilst they 
added the deeper dye to the prisoner’s infamy, to some extent, 
in the minds of the many, weakened the chances of his conviction 
upon the particular case now so satisfactorily disposed of. It 
was surmised by those who thought and talked idly about the 


‘matter that the very fact that Palmer was amenable to a succession 


of indictments would, in a case of doubtful or conflicting evidence, 
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induce a timid or unscrupulous jury to escape from the respon- 
sibility of their oath, by allowing an undue latitude to that 
wholesome, but sometimes much-abused, maxim as to giving the 
“prisoner the benefit of the doubt.” Those who have watched 
the history of Judicial proceedings will have no hesitation in 
agreeing that, if the jury had so acted in this case, the very 
fact of the prisoner’s acquittal on Tuesday last would have 
weakened the chances of his conviction on the second 
charge; and thus a course would have been incepted which 
would have robbed the law of a victim most righteously its 
due, cast a scandal upon our criminal jurisprudence, and outraged 
and alarmed the feelings of society. As it is, the law has but one 
life in return for many supposed to be sacrificed; but that one life 
ignominiously forfeited, may serve as sufficient atonement for the 
past, and as a solemn warning that the sanctity of the mortal 


tabernacle shall not be invaded with impunity, and that the 


cunning wiles and contrivances of crime must, sooner or later, be 
brought to light. 

Too much honour cannot be given to all engaged in carrying 
out this prosecution; to the learned Judge, who, with untiring 
patience, dignified calmness, and impartiality above suspicion, 
presided during twelve long sittings over revelations of most 
painful, and often disgusting, character; to the counsel for the 
prosecution, who boldly grappled with a case of purely ‘cir. 
cumstantial evidence, and stated it so elaborately, so em- 
phatically, but withal so temperately, that his opening nar 
rative was not left unsupported in a single particular by 
the evidence; and, lastly, to the jury, who, kept from 
their homes at great inconvenience to themselves and their 
families, paid unremitting attention to every feature of 
the evidence, and to every suggestion both of the prosecu- 
tion and defence. We wish that in this honourable com. 
mendaticn we could include all who acted as advocates and 
witnesses—sometimes advocates, sometimes witnesses, some- 
times both—for the defence; but truth forbids it. All who 
respect the bar of this country as a noble institution, the 
palladium of our rights and liberties, will regret that, in his 
eagerness to achieve success, Mr. Serjeant Shee should have so far 
forgotten his province, and what was due to the jury and to himself, 
as to declare upon his conscience (or, as a contemporary suggests, 
on “his fee”) that he believed truer words were never spoken than 
when the prisoner at the bar pleaded “not guilty”’ to this indictment ; 
and few will dispute that when Lord Campbell, in summing up, re- 
minded the jury that such a protestation on the part ofa prisoner’s 
counsel was “ analogous to the mere form by which a prisoner 
pleads ‘ Not guilty, and should go for nothing more,” he adminis- 
tered a very mild but a very significant rebuke to the learned 
gentleman. As for the medical witnesses called for the defence, 
it must be admitted that too many of them, in the 
excitement of polemical display, forgot that the more sacred pro- 
vince of science consists in ascertaining, not in mystifying, the 
truth; in enlightening, confirming, and sustaining those who seek its 
aid—not in perplexing with conflicting assertions of irreconcilable 
experience and opinions, and a parade of unintelligible techni- 
calities. That the sophisms of Serjeant Shee’s medical witnesses 
did not in the end sueceed any better than his own gratuitous 
declaration of belief in his client’s innocence, in diverting the jury 
from the dispassionate and fearless performanco of their duty, 
is owing partly to the too palpable fact that both the learned 
Serjeant and his witnesses overplayed their part, but mainly 
to the character of the jurymen, whose conduct throughout this 
painful and exciting case was such as fully to merit the warm 
encomiums passed upon them by the learned Lord Chief Justice. 

We have no wish to add one word in aggravation of the enor- 
mity of guilt weighing down the soul of the miserable wretch 
whose life is shortly to be sacrificed to the outraged laws of God 
and man; one word to inflict an additional pang upon surviving 
relatives, whose name he has stained with everlasting infamy; but 
we cannot quit the subject without remarking that both in the in- 
dividual bearing of the prisoner, and in that of those who 
have conducted his defence, there has been much to 
create a vulgar prejudice in his favour-—so far as the issues 
of the trial were concerned; to exaggerate assumed dis- 
erepancies between what some people have termed “ moral guilt,” 
as distinguished from “legal guilt,” and to lead to a suggestion 
that by any amount of technical ingenuity, engaged at enormous 
pecuniary outlay, it was possible in this country to defeat the ends 
of justice. The pas ing of a special Act of Parliament for the 
purpose of removing the trial from the Stafford Assizes to the 
Central Criminal Court, on the ground that an impartial decision 
could not. be come to at the former, was alone, pro Zanto, cal- 
culated to prejudice in his favour; and the enormous array 
of medical evidence brought to bear against the Crown was. 
a significant illustration of what can be done by money in 
the most desperate emergencies. William Palmer’s demeanour in 
Court was that of one who was aware of the importance of these 
favourable circumstances; and the command of nerve which he 
assumed, and the coolness with which he took occasional memo- 
randa, and addressed notes and verbal comments to his pro- 
fessional friends, were well calculated to impose upon a less 
intelligent and less conscientious jury than that assembled on this 
occasion. 


The programme for next week at Her Majesty’s Theatre includes an 
unusual number of extraordinary attractions. There is to be an extra 
night on Monday for the début of Albertini. The opera will be the 
“ Trovatore,” in which the new prima donna will be the principal soprano, 
and Madame Alboni will appear once more in a true contralto part. 
We are rejoiced to find that her recent triumphs will not de- 
prive us of the pleasure of occasionally refreshing our earlier 
recollections of her marvellous contralto voice. Baucardé will 
also make his appearance on the same occasion; and, if only one-half of 
what is said about Albertini prove true, the opera will be given with a cast 
perfect at all points. Theaddition of Monday to the open nights will not 
interfere with the regular performances, and Taesday will, as usual, be an 
opera evening. On Thursday Mdlle. Picsolomini will repeat her bersonation 
of Violetta, in “ La Traviata.” The judgment of t i own aggro fo 
rovoaland in the sohle voce Nee to Rachel, mellatrenty 


been confirmed less the earlier scenes aud the utter 
collapse of the rpetarel gre the burden of her ot sealpaor 
sorrow are both port: a power that leaves it doubtful whether 
comedy or ti ‘ the promise of the week does not 


; and her appearance may be looked 
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THE COURT. 


Her Ma) uty and his Royal Highness the Prince Consort re 
turned to Buckingham Palace from Osborne on Monday afternoon 
accompanied by the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, the Princess Roy al 
prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, the Princesses Alice, Helena, and Louisa, 
and his Royal Highness Prince Frederick William of Prussia. The 
Royal party crossed in the Hairy to Gosport, where the Queen inspected 
the 4th Light Dragoons and the 13th Li a Dragoons, recently returned 
from the Crimea. After the inspection, the Queen, the Prince, the Royal 
family, and Prince Frederick William of Prussia, quitted Gosport by a 
special train for London, and arrived at Buckingham Palace at ten 
minutes past six o’clock. On the same evening the Queen and Prince 
Albert, acempenes by Prince Frederick William of Prussia, honoured 
the Olympic Theatre with their presence. 

On ‘Tuesday the Queen held a Court, at which Count Appony had his 
first audience of the Queen, and presented his credentials as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from his Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria. After the Court the Queen, accompanied by the 
Princess Royal and the Princess Alice, and attended by the Hon. 
Kerr, took a drive in an open carriage and four. Prince Albert rode on 
horseback with the Regent of Baden, and Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia. In the evening the Queen honoured his Excellency M. Musurus, 
the Turkish Ambassador, with a visit, at the residence of the Embassy in 
Bryanston-square. The complete report of this superb féte will be given, 
with Iustrations, in our next Number. 

The Prince Consort went to Epsom races on Wee accompanied 
by their Royal Highnesses the ent of Baden and Prince Frederick 
William ot Prussia. The Royal party left Buckingham Palace at 
twelve, and returned shortly after six o’clock. The Queen had a dinner 
party in the evening. 

On Thursday her = i 's Birthday Drawingroom was very brilliantly 
and numerously attended. 


H.R.H. THE REGENT OF BADEN. 

His Royal Highness the Regent of Baden arrived at Buckingham Pa- 
lace at eleven o’clock on Monday morning, on a visit to the Queen. In 
the afternoon the Prince Regent, attended by the Hon. Mortimer §S. 
West, and the gentlemen of his suite, paid ts to their Royal High- 
nessses the Duchess of Kent,the Duchess of Gloucester, the Duchess of 
Cambridge, and the Duke of Cambridge. 

The Lord Chamberlain has given notice that the state apartments of 
Yo Castle would be closed from Friday, the 30th inst., till further 
orders. 


His Royal Highness Prince Frederick William of Prussia, 
attended by Lientenant-General Baron de Schreckenstein, Baron Moltke, 
and Captain Heinz, visited the members of the Royal family at their 
residences on Tuesday afternoon. 

The Countess of Derby had a very brilliant assembly on 
Saturday evening, at the f y mansion in St. James’s-square. 

Lord Lyndhurst attained his eighty-fourth year on Wednesday 
last. The noble and learned Lord and Lady Lyndhurst had a dinner- 
party on the same evening at his mansion in George-street. 


"THE BIRTHDAY DRAWINGROOM.—COURT DRESSES, 


THE gorgeous appearance presented at the Queen’s Drawingroom depends 
not only on the richness and beauty of the ladies’ dresses, but on that 
variety in their costume which prevents the eye from becoming fatigued 
by the picture-like array which passes before it. We have already noticed 
the claborate trimmings which are ¢o generally adopted; but one of the 
Court dresses which attracted particular attention on the 29th inst. pre- 
sented a contrast to the prevailing mode, and was distinguished by its 
simple elegance. The skirt was of white taffeta trimmed with rose-colour 
ribbon, black velvet, and lace embroidered in black. The train of rose- 
colour, trimmed with black velvet, was ornamented with the lace already 
mentioned, which is a novel manufacture. 

Another remarkable dress worn by a recognised leader of fashion, owed 
much of its effect to the brilliant and peculiar colour, vert @’Azoff, of which 
it was composed. The skirt was of tulle, trimmed with broad white blonde 
and knots of ribbon and flowers; and the train, of moiré gothique, was 
ornamented in a similar manner with ribbon and dew-dropped roses. 
This dress reminded one of the figures Watteau loved to paint. 

White dresses generally preponderate at the Birthday Drawingroom, 
and the recent occasion formed no exception to the rule. We must par- 
ticularly mention the dresses worn by three sisters, which were composed 
of white tulle with trains of white moiré antique; the only distinction 
between them consisting in the different flowers chosen for trimmings. One 
had blue corn- flowers and silver wheat, the second water-lilies with green 
leave, and the third mixed geraniums. 

A very stylish dress was of white tulle, having three blonde flounces, 
the train of white silk, and train and skirt trimmed to correspond, with 
blue flowers and white ribbon. 

Another white dress was trimmed almost entirely with ribbon and 
rosebuds; and a white dress of a new and striking character was only 
Hever by green, having for its chief ormament a peculiar grass-like 

inge. 

A dress worn by a young married lady was composed of three flounces 
of point lace, looped up with garlands of variegated heath; the train 
was of terry velvet, inwoven in a beautiful pattern with bouquets of 
variegated heath and point lace. The richness of this dress was only sur- 
passed by the exquisite taste which pervaded it. 

Among the coloured dresses we must notice one of blue tulle, trimmed 
with blonde flounces and bouquets of pink roses and feathers. The train 
was of rich blue moiré gothique, woven in a feather pattern, and orna- 
mented with pink roses and white feathers. 

A rather more quiet costume was of grey glacé silk, with deep flounces 
focmeeee by : feather fringe. The train was of grey moiré antique, made 

correspond. 

Ponceau seems just now a very favourite colour: a Court dress 
trimmed with this shade was chosen by a lady of the highest rank. The 
skirt, of white tulle, had innumerable flounces ornamented with rows of 
ponceau velvet, feather-fringe, and bouquets of poppies and white pinks, 
each bouquet being fastened with an agrafe of diamonds, The train of 
white moiré antique was trimmed in the same manner. 

A dress of maize-colour silk, trimmed with purple heartsease and white 
blonde, had a very rich effect; and another, not less admired, was of 
silver and green tissue, having a skirt of tulle spotted with silver, and 
Poe train and skirt being ornamented with bouquets and variegated 

‘oliage. 

We must not forget to poe yer: the corsage of these dresses ia 
usually so arranged that it may ei be finished with a stomacher of 
Jewels or with bouquets of flowers, which are now brought to an astonish- 
ing degree of perfection. 

Flowers are universally adopted for coiffures in Court dress; and the 
Wreaths now worn are much more becoming than the cache peigne ao long 
in favour. The flowers must always harmonise with those on the dress ; 
and the double violet wreath is so pi that it might tempt one to give 
the preference to this flower whenever it is available. The Court plume 
of feathers should be emall and graceful ; and for young ladies the lappets 
should be added. More matronly ladies may prefer the small veil with 
the circlet wreath, or the veil with pa Fogo and a diadem of jewels. 

{For the above information we are bted to the courtesy of Madame 
E1nsrem Devy, 73, Grosvenor-strect, Grosvenor-square.] 


CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, §c. 


TxstmontaAL.—The Rey. Brymer Belcher, B.A., Incumbent of 
St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico, has been presented with a massive silver salver and 
candelabrum for six lights by his parishioners, as especial tokens of their 
esteem of his career as their pastor, and of their iration of his con- 
duct in defraying, at his own expense, the cost of the painted east win- 
dow and of the new organ in the church of St. Gabriel. To Mrs. Brymer 
Belcher was also, at the same time, given a miniature t of her 
husband; and the balance ofthe amount subscribed was expended in the 
purchase of a most —s perambulator which was given to the rey. 
gentleman’s infant child. To the Rev. R. J. Cuppage, ex a silver ink- 
Stand, presented by members of the congregation who for eight months 
have attended his Sunda: 
Wigan, and also with an 
resigning the charge. 

Arromruznts.—Rectcries: The Rev. J. W. Eagleton to Ever: 
field, Lincolnshire; The Rey. G. B. Everett to St. Edmund Norwich ; 
The Rey. T. B. Levy, to Knight’s Enham, Hants; th h 
to Wardiey, with the Yioarage of Belton, Rutland’; the Rey. 0. B. Rodwell 


evening lecture at New Springs, Haigh, 
dress expressive of their deep Pegret upon his 


to Freshford, with wick, Somerset; the Rey. W. J. Upton to 
Fletton, Hants; the Rev. H. D. Wi 0) m, Somerset; the |. 
Rey. W. W. Herringham to Chadwell, near Grays, . Vica rages 
The Rey. J. Windle to Horndon-on-the-Hill, Essex; the Rev. G. - 
tour to Rampton, Notts; the Rev. T ey to Masham, Yor $ 
the Rey. R. S. Nash to Old Sodb A ; the Rev. P. 
seen | Sane eek Devon. D me mee The Rey. W. H. Cooke to 
"8. 3 ; perthong, 
Huddersfield? “Beye am. Pm Loa 
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THE PRINCESS ROYAL OF ENGLAND. 
CHILDHOOD, 
THERE rang an echo through her childhood’s ear 
Voicing the deeds of a now silent age— 
Silent, but O not dead! Her hearted tear 
Did generous drop upon the heroic page 
Of England’s story. Touched with each great line, 
Mid the proud freedom which her sires inherit 
Soared day by day the young ennobled spirit 
Thrilled by the soul of chivalry divine. 
So grew she, strong yet tender, as a flower 
Reared ’neath the shelter of her native oak, 
That country’s memories her richest dower 
Which never forged a cl.ain or brooked a yoke. 
So thrilled she to the music of her land 
Like some fine lyre touched by a master-hand. 


GIRLHOOD. 


There is a spirit looking frem her eyes 

Which speaks her still a daughter of her clime : 
For her, like sweetest incense, shall arise 

These newer glories born to later time, 

For her, and for her Royal house—nay, more, 

For each dear hearth and altar of her land, 

As in the old heroic age of yore, 
The lances of the free are laid in rest : 

Britain’s true sons, the self-same hero-band, 
Mute-standing round the footsteps of the throne, 
Wait but her call; and to her least behest 
Would legions spring. It may be there is one 
True knight who bears the colours on his breast 
Of this “ fair vestal thronéd in the west.” 


BRIDEHOOD. 
There is a voice shall speak unto her soul 

Before whose might even glory’s self grows dim ; 
Dear as to soldier is the trumpet-roll, 

Dear as to mariner the home-sung hymn 
Across the waste of waters. May it dawn 
For her like morning on some upland lawn 

Of her own English pastures! ‘None the less 
Her native seas shall in her heart be shrined, 
With all their glorious histories entwined, 

Though alien shores her plighted foot shall press: 
Passing from clime to clime, like some bright bird, 
Whose radiant wing blest airs from heaven have stirred ; 
The summer of the heart goes with her—but, still true, 
Memory shall haunt the region whence she flew. 

E, L. HERVEY. 


PRINCE FREDERIC WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA.* 


BOYHOOD. 
Let us behold with what unshaken mien 
Thou look’st thy life and fortunes in the face. 
Not all the hoarded wealth which misers glean 
And®garner in the heart’s most secret place 
Can match thy sum. Before thee looms a throne, 
Rising serene from out the balanced days 
Of equal peace: like to some altar-stone 
Reared unto Greatness ’mid the Roman ways; 
On either side twin angels of the soul, 
Justice and Mercy, crowned, uphold the shrine 
Built up and dedicate to the divine; BS 
While Love stands silent watcher o’er the whole, 
Up-pointing with celestial finger fair 
To paths of glory midst the viewless air. 


MANHOOD. 
Thine eager foot is on the upward ground ; 
Even now thou lookest Greatness in the eyes. 
A little while we wait: one forward bound 
Shall plant thee foremost where the nations rise, 
* Thine be the task to root this tree of Peace, 
New planted, deeper in the grateful soil, 
That never shall those home-born blessings cease 
For which we late did bleed, and thirst, and toil. 
This is thine heritage: we look to thee 
To ran hopes which in our hearts we fold 
By deeds that shall exalt thee with the free ; 
For us, a tender hostage shalt thou hold 
Of that clear faith which never knew a stain, 
Binding our fealty by a twofold chain. 


KINGHOOD. 


O lightly fall the years on him whose head © 
Shall bear the weight of all his country’s weal,— 
The father of his people! Slowly shed, o 
May the ripe days fall round him: softly steal 
For him the shadowy fingers of the hours 
Along the dial ofan honoured reign, 
Tracing the record of ennobling powers = 
In Freedom’s sacred cause roused not in vain. 
Thrice-bleased is he who to his country brings 
Such wealth as only noblest natures give: = id 
Then, shows become realities, and live ; ~ 
And wisdom bows before the pomps of Kings. | 
Beyond are they or earth’s or time’s control 
Whose sovereignty lies all within thesoul. 2. L. Hervey. 


* The accompanying Portrait of His Royal Highness is engraved from a 
Picture by Winterhalter; lithographed and published by Alexander Duncker, 
of Berlin; and sold in London by Mr. Albert Schloss (who has been honoured 
with the Gold Medal of the Queen of Prussia), 10, Portman-street, Portman- 
aquare, 


Tux King of Wurtemberg, before his departure from Paris, con- 
ferred the Grand Cross of the 


Tue Frencu War Bupcrr.—The Committee of the islative 
entrusted with the examination of the supplementary budget of the ad 


1856, comprising the extraordinary credits, has completed its labours. 
total’ amount of this credit is 1,500,000,000f, comprising 1,200,000,000f. 
(£48,000,000) for the expenses of the war. 


For Ausrratia.—One of the 
ation returns of this colony is the very amall 
the n of the sexes. 


below the requirements of the colony. The outcry about some eight or 
montis ago, so much ted at the time, has deterred and 
mechanics from emigr ur is now becoming scarce, and building has 
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THOUGHTS IN THOROUGHFARES, 


Ir he is the truest patriot who sympathises most sincerely with the 
joy of the nation to which he belongs, the real lovers of their country, 
during the present week at least, will be the gas-fitters. Whatever 
doubt there may be as to the geunineness of the joy felt by those who 
have paid for having their houses lighted up, there can be no question 
as to the quality of the pleasure experienced by those who have made 
large profits by the general illumination. While the gas-fitters must 
occupy the first place as patriots, the oilmen may be supposed to 
take the second rank; and, after them, as lovers of their country—for 
this night only—may be classed those persons who have been fortu- 
nate in the speculation of “seats to let,” to view the fireworks. The 
peace derives a small accession of popularity from the jobmasters, 
who patriotically saw the propriety of public rejoicings, when carriages 
to view the illuminations began to rise to a high premium. This may 
be taking a very low estimate of the national joy; but it is to be feared 
that, if strict inquiries were to be made, the result would prove that the 
peace celebration is chiefly welcome to those who have been able to 
make a good profit out of it. 

Many thoughts might cccur to the philosopher if he reflected on 
the various designs for illumination that were to be observed in 
passing along the public thoroughfares. In the first place, he would 
begin to think upon the splendour of the designs on the front of many 
insurance and other companies, which could not bear to have as much 
light thrown on the doings inside as the exterior exhibited. The 
numerous transparencies might have been very suggestive if the real 
meaning of a transparency—something that can be seen through—had 
been generally carried out in the illuminating arrangements. If thedealer 
in adulterated articles had exhibited a picture representing some of his 
wares in the guise under which he sells them, and if, when lighted up, 
the transparency had shown them as they really are, the effect would 
have been novel and instructive. 

The painter’s art, as applied to illuminations, does not seem to have 
made much advance; for Britannia still looks as awkward as evar in 
her uncomfortable seat on a shield; and the British lion continues to 
wear that tameness of aspect for which, when appearing on a trans- 
parency, he has always been remarkable; the artists have, perhaps, 
shown some improvement in their ironmongery, for the trident of Bri- 
tannia is handled with an accuracy which seems to show some fami- 
liarity with the instrument. 

A contemplation of the extensive arrangements made for the illu- 
mination of all the public departments, as well as for the pyrotechnic 
displays in various parts of London, suggests the doubt whether eight 
thousand pounds—the sum named as that which the peace celebration 
would cost—will be the extent of the bill the public will be called on 
to pay forthe privilege of rejoicing, in which the metropolis has been 
allowed to luxuriate. Whether the jeu will prove to have been worth 
the chandelle may be a matter of doubt; but it is almost certain that, 
in setting eight thousand pounds against so much gas and gunpowder, 
the money will be found incapable of going so far as the fireworks. 
Amidst the precautions taken by the authorities to guide the public on 
the eventful night was a recommendation to leave everything in the 
shape of valuables at home, and to go into the parks and streets with 
as little jewellery and money about the person as possible. This advice 
was, no doubt, well meant, though its publicity might furnish a hint to 
housebreakers to turn their attention from the empty pockets of the 
inhabitants, who would be all abroad, to the empty houses, where the 
Londoners would probably have left their cash and other effects to take 
care of themselves, while the owners and their families and servants 
were looking on at the fireworks. It must be admitted that, on the 
whele, the precautions taken to guard against accident were judicious, 
though Primrose-hill seems to be a spot where the public had some- 
thing to fear from water as well as from fire, for they were at the same 
time warned to keep at a safe distance from the pyrotechnic display, 
and from an adjoining reservoir to which an almost fabulous power of 
inundation was attributed. 

' Notwithstanding the removal of Smithfield Market the equanimity 
of the Walking Philosopher is liable to occasional disturbance by the 
vagaries of oxen, that are sometimes seized with fits of eccentricity in 
the thoroughfares. It was hoped that the abolition of a cattle. 
market in the heart of London would render it unnecessary for droves 
of beasts to be promenaded through the principal streets; but that ob- 
jectionable article, an infuriated ox, still gambols occasionally about 
town, and finds a place in the columns of the London newspapers. A 
few days ago one of these excited brutes visited the neighbourhood of 
the clubs, and made an obstinate attempt to enter the United Service, 
where it would have been necessary to blackball him on the spot 
with a bullet, if, a butcher had not arrived, who slaughtered 
the animal at the door in the usual manner. It is rather 
inconvenient that Pall-mall should be turned at any time 
into an abattoir, or that any part of the metropolis should be con- 
verted, for however brief a period, into an arena for a sort of bullfight, 
in which butehers’ boys act as the toreadors to worry the animals, 
while the public, in their own. defence, are compelled to turn picadores, 
as well as they can, with their umbrellas and walking-sticks. If it is 
true that the control of the metropolis is entirely in the hands of the 
Metropolitan’ Board of Works, it is to be hoped that the body in 
question will regard an infuriated ox as an evil to which the in- 
habitants of London should not be exposed, and as a bull that ought 
to be taken by the horns at the very earliest opportunity. 

_ The lover of excitement must have had during the present week a de- 
lightful time of it, between the peace rejoicings, the Derby Day, and 
the trial of Palmer. It is satisfactory to feel that there is an end of the 
last-named affair, which has been a source of anything but wholesome 
curiosity during the last fortnight. Every day we have been told with 
great minuteness how Palmer continued to evince confidence in the 
result of the trial. Though many were under the impression that his 
cooliess wasa sign of innocence, it-would naturally oceur to any one 
acquainted with human nature that this apparent insensibility arose 
from a hardihood quite compatible with aad for no one possessed of 

roper feeling could have remained without anxiety under such a 
th as that which impended over the now convicted murderer. The 

yerdict has relieved the minds of many who felt assured of Palmer's 
guilt, but who feared that the imperfections of science and the quibbles 
of the law might leave a loophole for the — of the secret poisoner. 
The jury have had the aifteult task of deciding where dociors have 
disagreed ; but, happily, there have been other lights besides the 
luminaries of the medical profession to dispel the darkness in which the 
truth was shrouded; and the voice of the country concurs in the justice 
of the conclusion that has been arrived at. 

It is a strange coincidence that the Derby Day should Lave been that 
upon which Palmer, the sporting character, the betting-man, and the 
yotary of the turf, was proclaimed to the world as guilty of murder. 
It is to be hoped that there are few, if any, of those present at Epsom 
whose nature might be perverted to the commission of such crimesas 
Palmer has perpetrated. But,even amid the excitement of the Derby, 
the result of his trial was a general subject of conversation, and one 


_| which might have some effect on those standing on the verge of the 


gambler’s career, or in danger of being drawn within its vortex. It is 
a judicious arrangement te have relieved, the metropolis of the dis- 
gusting spectacle of an execution, by the removal of the murderer to 
own county, where, as far as human law can avail, one of his 
numerous crimes will be expiated. Thus the metropolis will be saved 
from the demoralising scenes to which a public execution always gives 
ise, and which will happily not on this occasion fall under the notice 
of the : WALKING PHILOSOPHER, 
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HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS ROYAL OF ENGLAND—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MAYALI. 


(SEE PRECEDING PAGE.) 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS FREDERIC WILLIAM, PRINCE OF RRUSSIA—PAINTED BY WINTERHALTER. 
(SEE PAGE 583.) 


Bed 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay. 
INDIA. 


The Earl of ALBEMARLE briefly moved for a series of returns, ten in 
number, of the cg tree of the Indian Government under different 
heads, Civil and prored ih oor GRANVILLE objected to the motion. 
The returns would entail great expense and immense labour without 
effecting the purpose the Earl of Albemarle had in view.—The Earl of 
ELLENBOROUGH believed that the India House would not be able to 
furnish four-fifths of the returns.—After a hi gga from Earl GRAN- 
VILLE that the Earl of Albemarle should withdraw all the returns, and 
apply to the Board of Control for the information which might be given 
as tosome of them, the Earl of ALBEMARLE assented to this course, 
and the motion was withdrawn. 

APPELLATE JURISDICTION.—The LORD CHANCELLOR laid on the table 
a bill, founded on the report of the recently-appointed Committee, effect- 
ing certain improvements in the appellate jurisdiction of the House. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay, 


Jornt-Stock Companies Bitu.—In the House of Commons, on the 
order for going into Committee upon the Joint-Stock Companies Bill, Mr. 
SPOONER inquired the nature of the alterations made in the bill and the 
reasons for them. He objected to its principle, which was contrary, he 
said, to the commercial policy of this country, and moved to defer the 
Committee for six months.—Mr. Lower’said he had made no alteration 
affecting the principle of the bill, which had been affirmed by the House ; 
and it would be wasting time to discuss its details, which must be recon- 
sidered in Committee. —The amendment was negatived, and the House 
went into Committee upon the bill, the clauses of which, upwards of 100 
in number, were under discussion for several hours. 


PARTNERSHIP AMENDMENT BILL. 


wor bu moved the second reading of the Partnership Amendment 
(No. § ill. 

Mr. A. HAstre said it was incumbent upon Mr. Lowe, in order to make 
out the necessity for this measure, to show that there was a want of 
capital in the country ; but he had not done so, and could not do so, inas- 
much as capital was redundant beyond the wants of commerce. After 
urging specific objections to the bill, which, instead of destroying, would, 
he said, create a monopoly of capital, he moved to defer the second read- 
ing for six months. 

This amendment was seconded by Mr. GREGSON, who appealed to 
many testimonies by eminent commercial men fe pom limited liability, 
whie _ contended, would encourage carelessness and ruinous 
speculation. 

Mr. CARDWELL said he hoped the bill would pass the second reading 
without a division, although the bill would require to be altered in the 
Committee. The measure which had just passed that stage gave great 
Eu hatis of limited liability to bodies of not less than seven persons, and 

his was a strong reason why analogous provisions should be made for 
smaller associations. He pointed out the particulars in which he thought 
be bill required changes; but these were for consideration in Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. T. BARING was opposed to the second reading of the bill, which 
wanted the necessary safeguards against fraud, and which could not, in 
his opinion, be so modified in Committee as to cure its imperfections. 
The Joint-Stock Companies Bill would give sufficient scope to the prin- 
ciple of limited liability. This bill carried out a peculiar theory not 
recognised by the law of any other country. : 

_ Mr. BAxter spoke in favour of the principle of limited liability. Un- 
limited liability, he observed, compelled a retiring partner to withdraw 
his capital, whereas limited liability would induce him to leave it, at least 
foratime. The bill, however, in his opinion, went too far, and was too 
theoretical; but he agreed with Mr. Cardwell that ft could be amended 
in Committee. 

Mr. MAsTERMAN strongly opposed the bill. 

Mr. Kirk moved that the debate be adjourned. 

Upon a division this motion was negatived by 110 to 75. 

Mr. Lowe shortly defended the bill, which did not, he said, alter the 
law of partnership properly so called; its object was to get rid of a 
liability which a perverse ingenuity had unjustly attached to a contract 
which was not a real partnership; to restrict partnership within its 
eg limits; and to relieve parties who were not joint-stock contractors, 

ut lenders of money. 

After some remarks by Mr. Hindley, Mr. Kirk, and Mr. Horsfall, the 
second reading was carried, after a division, by 97 to 66, 

The bill was accordingly read a second time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tvzspay. 


THE DANUBIAN PrrncipaLities.—Lord LynpHURST made pag bond 
respecting the commission for remodelling the Government of the Prin- 
cipalities, and the reform of the so-called Divan. The object of the 
commission, as he understood, was to obtain a knowledge of the wishes 
of the inhabitants as to the proposed alterations. Such a course 
of proceeding would have been satisfactory. But he heard, with 
surprise, that at two recent councils held at Constantinople it 
had been resolved to depart from these conditions. He would 
inquire whether there was any foundation for these reports ?—The Earl 
of CLARENDON :aid an assertion of the kind had appeared in a news- 
acid but the Government had no such information, neither had the 

‘urkish Ambassador. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe would be prepared to 
defeat any intrigue of such a tendency.—The Earl of MALMEsSBuURY called 
atteniion to the cession by Russia of a portion of Bessarabia to Meldavia, 
and asked whetherthose two strong fortresses that were in a part of the 
ceded territory would be preserved in their original state, or would be 
dismantled ?—The Earl of CLARENDON eaid that the fortresses would be 
maintained in their original state. 

The Oxford University Bill was committed, and ordered to stand for 
third reading. 

The Fire Insurances Bill was read a second time, after some consider- 
able discussion. 

Our RELATIONS witH AMERICA.—The Earl of ExeGrn moved for a 
series of returns of the forces now in Canada. He did se on account of 
an impression that had gone abroad that the British Government in- 
tended to send part of our troops direct from the Crimea to Canada, 
in defiance of the United States Government. After adverting to 
the importance of more friendly relations between England and Ame- 
rica, and declaring, from his own experience, that it was quite a mistake 
to suppose that the Americans as a people had any hostile feelings to- 
wards ourselves, he said that there would be great risk of the interruption 
of those friendly feelings if these impressions were allowed to continue 
without contradiction. It was of the utmost importance that the inde- 

endence of Central America should be preserved. Lord Clarendon and 

Ir. Marcy could settle the affair in twenty minutes, if they came toge- 
ther. The sending of troops to the British possessions in North 
America was a mischievous step—injurious to the Colonies, and threaten- 
ing to the United States —Lord CLARENDON said nothing had been done 
to infringe the neutrality of the United States. It would be better not to 
touch on the Central question until more despatches arrived. Her Ma- 
iesty ’s Ministers desired to maintain the neutrality of the nations.—Lord 

?ANMURE said the transport of troops to the Colonies was an imperial, 
not 2 colonial, act. The increese of regiments to North America did not 
exceed five regiments, of not more than 800 men each. There was 
nothing tostrike terror in such a force. That force would be used to gar- 
rison Quebec, and to collect the British army in Canada into one focus, 
so as to teach them to act in brigade—Earl Grey expressed himself 
satisfied with the assurance. The war wasover. There was nothing to 
quarrel about. In Central America the interest of other countries was 


trivial. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tozspay. 


PEACE AND GOOD WILL. 


Lord Patmerston haying moved that the House at its rising do 
adjourn till Friday, it was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD rose and adyerted to the festivities which were about 
to be enjoyed in honour of the peace, and hoped that on the eve of those 
festivities the country should at least show that it was at Jager with 
itself. Anxious that this should be the case, and fearing that Mr. Miall’s 
motion, which stooa next on the Pape, would not conduce to 
humour and peace, he would move that the House do now fey tated 

Mr. MrALi complained that this motion took him entirely by surprise. 
He had already lost one day by the adjournment of the House, and, if 
this motion were agreed to, it would show that the enemies of the motion 
be spare no means of ayciding the exposure which this motion would 
introduce. 

After some remarks from Mr. Moore, Mr. Hadfield, and others, 
Lord PaAtmeRstTon said he could not support the motion for 
ment, as he thought it was not decorous to get rid of the motion 

manner. 

Mr. Narrer hoped Mr. Stafford wouldjnot persist in his motion. — 

Mr. STAFFORD, in deference to these appeals, withdrew his motion. 


THE IRISH CHURCH, 


Mr. MiAxLx then moved, “ That this House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee to consider the temporalities of the Irish Church, and other - 
niary provisions made by law for religious teaching and worship in 
Ireland.” His chief reason for submitting this motion was the fact 
that, although the Roman Catholics were willing to allow the Irish 
Church to remain as it was, the Protestants of Great: Britain 
were not. This had been abundantly shown by divisions which had 
taken place in that House on the antes of votes for sectarian Fst 
and particularly by the success of . Spooner’s motion for the disen- 

was Babi een with great 


journ- 
this 


dowment of Maynooth College. The future 
ractical changes, and he thought it would be well to en early and 
al with yital questions when the public mind was » instead of 
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waiting till society was convulsed. The Irish Church, like all other 
State Churches, had been distinguished by persecution and the exercise 
of tyrannical ascendancy. An anomalous state of things had sprung 
be in Ireland, and the only cure was to withdraw State support from 
sects alike; and he thought this could be done with the most scrupu- 
lous regard to the equitable rights of religious communities and 
the just claims of individuals. All that he wished pe pe e the House 
to by its vote was the complete religious equality of all sects in Ireland. 
The claim of the Irish Church to its property depended upon the will of 
the Legislature. State policy was the parent of that Church, and State 
pect might disinherit its own offspring. He had faith in the Church of 
reland, in its members, in its doctrines and discipline; but he had no 
faith in the preposterous arrangements made by the State for its wealth. 
Mr. Miall mentioned that his plan for carrying out his equitable adjust- 
ment scheme wonld be founded on the model of the Encumbered Estates 
Court, and that he would find good use for his surplus funds in the con- 
struction of piers, and harbours, and other purposes, in the benefit of 
which the whole ie could participate. 

After a pause, Mr. Kirk oJ the motion, and expressed a hope 
that the House would not be led away by fallacious representations about 
the efficacy of the voluntary principle, and by this means take the foolish 
course of abandoning certainty for hope. 

Mr. W.S. Linpsay adduced statistics to show that the unendowed 
Presbyterians of Scotland collected more money for religious purposes 
than the endowed Presbyterians of Ireland. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE expressed a hope that the House would mark Mr. 
Miall’s attempt with reprobation, coming as it did at a time when Pro- 
testantism was making great Loa in Ireland. Mr. Miall was acti 
ajesuitical part. He professed to be the friend of the Irish Church, and, 
under that disguise, he was ready to stab her in a vital part. 

Mr. P. URQUHART supported the motion. He could not see the justice 
of diverting funds, in the advantage of which all the Irish people should 
participate, to 2 ee apse | the Church of a small minority. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON complained that the Secretary for Ireland had 
not stated the views of the Government on Mr. Miall’s proposal for con- 
fiscating the property of the Irish Church. Mr. Hamilton expressed his 
belief that it was the duty of the State to establish and support a Church 
which taught doctrines believed to be true. 

Mr. W. J. Fox could not see how it could be the “ duty ” of the State 
to endow a particular sect, seeing that the performance of that duty 
involved injustice to all other sects. 

Mr. STAFFORD commented with severity upon the circumstance that 
Ministers should have allowed the debate to go on for upwords of four 
hours without stating their opinion. Whatever difference of opinion 
might exist upon the proposal’ to confiscate the revenues of the Irish 
Church among members of that House, at all events the people had a 
right ‘o know whether any difference of opinion existed amongst Minis- 
ters themselves. 

Mr. HADFIELD muintained that the withdrawal of one or both of the 

rants to Maynooth College and the Regium Donum would inevitably 
Pes = os {all of the Irish Church, and with that fall would come peace 
o Treland. 

Mr. Napier could assure Mr. Miall that his project of confiscation 
could not be carried out without a struggle, the consequences of which 
he was afraid to contemplate. 

Loid PALMERSTON jocularly expressed his gratification to find that 
honourable gentlemen opposite were so anxious to know what were the 
opinions of the Government, sim German as it appeared, to make up 
their own minds till they had her Majesty’s Government to Lege them. 
He regretted much the recurrence of such discussions as the present, 
calculated as they were to fan the flame of religious discord. It would 
be far better that sects should dwell upon points upon which they were 
in unison than upon matters on which they diifered. to the 
question at issue he could not agree with those who maintained that 
no value was to be attached to the fifth article of the Act of Union. 
If that article meant ba fee it was that the Church of Ireland, in har- 
mony with the Church of England, was to be maintained; but without 
precluding the right of Parliament to deal with either Church as it 

eemed best, with the view of rendering it more efficient. He could not 
concur in the motion, seeing that he could not consent to substitute the 
voluntary principle for a church establishment He deemed a church 
establishment essential to the right organisation of every civilised 
country. 
Mr. J. MACGREGOR eupported the motion. 

The nea divided—I’or the motion, 93; Against it, 163: majority 
against, 70. 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


Dinver TO THE JupGES AT THE Manston-nouse.—On Wednes- 
day night the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress entertained her Majesty’s 
Judges and many distinguished members of the bar at the Mansion- 
house. Among the company were—Lord Campbell and Lady Stratheden, 
the Lord Chief Justice and Lady Jervis, the Chief Baron and Lady 
Pollock, the Tord Justice and La y Turner, Vice-Chancellor and Lady 
Kindersley, Vice-Chancellor and Lady Stuart, Mr. Justice and Lady 
Wightman, Mr. Justice and Lady Erle, Mr. Justice \Vaughan, Mr. 
Justice Crowder, Baron and coed artin, Baron and Bramwell, the 
Solicitor-General and seas, Hage ell, the Queen’s Advocate, the Right 
Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, . Milner Gibson, M.P., and Mrs. Gibson, 
Mr. Napier, M.P., Mrs. and Miss Napier, Mr. Commissioner Fane, Sir 
¥. Thesiger, M.P., and Lady Thesiger, Mr. Roebuck, M.P., &c. 


Removat or Patmzr rrom Newcare.—Contrary to general ox- 
pectation, Palmer was removed from Newgate prison on Tuesday night. 
At twenty minutes to eight o’clock two cabs drove up to Newgate—one 
of them entering the gaol gates, and the other remaining outside the 
governor’s entrance. In a few minutes afterwards Palmer was brought out 
of the governor’s door, placed in the cab, which, after the entrance of Mr. 
Weatherhead (the governor) and two officers, drove off as rapidly as 
possible, scarcely being noticed. - A great crowd, however, had collected 
round the gaol gates, and when, afew seconds afterwards, the second 
cab was brought out empty, they saw that they had been deceived, 
and immediately ran after the first cab, which, owing to the crowded 
state of the top of Newgate-street at the time it started 
they succeeded overtaking EE grape Hatton-garden. Several 
hundred persons collected here, and hooted the prisoner in the most 
excited manner. The cab arrived at the Euston station in time for the 
eight o’clock train. At the station, also, there was much excitement, 
Palmer having been recognised at the instant he arrived on the plat- 
form. He was thrist into the middle compartment of a first-class car- 
riage, and the blinds were at once drawn across the windows. Palmer 
was dressed in convict’s costume (having been divested of his own clothes 
within half an hour after the verdict was given), his feet were ironed, 
and he was handcuffed, a cloak covering the whole. 


AssocIATION OF THE Frimnps or Ponanp.—The twenty-fourth 
anniversary of the Literary Association of the Friends of Poland took 
place on Saturday last.. The Marquis of Breadalbane, in opening the pro- 
ceedings, expressed his regret that the events of last year did not afford 
any grounds of congratulation to the friends of Poland. Earl Fortescue 
moved the first resolution, ‘‘ That while our minds remain unchanged 
as to the merits of the eps Polish question, still, considering the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the present period, this association does not con- 
sider it expedient to take any course or pronounce any Aa begin) that might 
in the least prejudice the cause of Poland in the opinion of any of its 
friends. Its determination, therefore, is to wait events, in the anxious 
hope that something may yet be done for the Polish nation, if not com- 
mensurate with its wants and wishes, yet permanently conducive to its 

eneral Kabel ger and not inconsistent with its national honour.” 

r. Ferguson, M.P., seconded the resolution, and it was carried unani- 
mously, The report was then read. It stated that the total income of 
the aseociation for the current year had amounted to £739 14s. 6d., and 
the expenditure to £890, of which £218 11s. had been expended in reliey- 
ing 535 cases of distress. The report noticed in detail the proceedings of 
the association during the year, and, in conclusion, expressed its deter- 
mination to fulfil its primary duty of ager the truth respecting 
Poland. The Earl of Harrington said he had hoped that the late war 
with Russia would have led to some advantages for, if not to the restora- 
tion of, Poland. He confessed, therefore, that he was much disappointed 
with the terms of the conclusion of peace. After some further proceed- 
ings, the Marquis of Breadalbane was appointed president for the ensuing 
year, and thanks were voted to him for presiding at the meeting. 


Heatru or Loypox Durine tue Wexx.—In the week that 
ended on Saturday the deaths of 565 males and 476 females, in all 1041 
persons, were registered in London. In the corresponding weeks of the 
ten years 1846-5 the average number of deaths was 988. this is raised 
in a certain proportion for comparison with the deaths of last week, 
which occurred in an increased population,it becomes 1087. The figures 
show that the rate of mortality last week was slightly below the ave- 
rage. Typhus continues to be more fatal than any other epidemic ; but 
the mortality under any head in this class is not excessive. Last week 
the births of 869 boys and 895 girls, in all 1764 children, were registered 
in London. In the ten corresponding weeks of the years 1846-55 the 
average number was 1442.—Registrar-General’s Return. 

three 


A Mysrzniovs Arram.—About twenty minutes 
o’clock on Wednesday morning, as the Py rected was turning off the 
gas on London-bridge, he saw a girl on the Southwark side of the bridge, 
alone. He passed her; and in about five minutes , on re 
over the bridge towards the City, he saw the same girl standing 
on the ledge below the railing; and a manpstanding on the seat of the 
recess, holding her by the t. The man said to her,“ Jump in!” and, 
letting go her wrist, said, “Go on, and I'll follow you.” e directly 
jumped from the bridge into the water. He then said, “ My God! I did 
not think she’d doit!” The man, who appeared excited, as if he had 
been drinking, was taken into custody, and brought up at the Mansion 
Pigs on wv esday’, but was remanded till further Taformation could 
e obtaine 


outside 
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EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


The Queen and Prince Albert have made a joint contribution of 
£500 to the fund for the erection of the ‘ Memorial Church” at Constantinople. 

Saturday last being the aanivemey of the Queen’s birthday, 
Lord Cowley, as usual, invited about a hun persons to dine at the British 
Embassy. company consisted of the Ministers of State and the Foreiga 
Ambassadors, including Count Orloff. 

The Prince of Prussia will not go to the coronation of the Czar. 
He will remain at Berlin during the stay of his sister, the oy Si Do . 
and, after accompanyin her to the waters at Wildbad, will join son, yn. ei 
Frederick William, in England. 

Itis said that the Duke of Cambridge is to represent her Ma- 
jesty atthe approaching coronation of the Emperor of Russia. 

The health of the Empress Eugenie has improved so much that 
the visit to her marine villa is certainly put off till after the baptism of the 
Prince Imperial. The preparations for her reception at Biarritz are ordered for 
the middle of July. 

Prince Frederick William of Prussia, it is said, will probably 
make a five weeks’ stay in England. 

The ing of Prussia and his sister, the Empress Dowager of 
aor with her son, the Grand Duke Michael, arrived at Potsdam on Monday 

st. 


His Royal Highness the reigning Prince of Baden, with suite, 
arrived at Buckingham Palace shortly before eleven o’clock on Wednesday, from 
Dover. The Prince has come on a visit to her Majesty. 

The Emperor of the French left St. Cloud on Saturday morning, 
at half-pest nine, and drove himself to Paris in a low phaeton and pair, and 
presided at the Council of Ministers. His Majesty, who was accompanied by 
General Fleury, returned to St. Cloud at five o’clock. 

The King of Belgium has selected the Prince de Ligne, now 
President of the Senate, to represent the Belgian Crown at the Coronation of 
the Emperor Alexander IT. The Prince, who performed the same expensive 
functions at the Coronation of Queen Victoria, has accepted the mission, and 
already selected the principal persons whom he purposes to take in his suite. 

The Emperor of Russia made his entry into Warsaw on the 
evening of the 22nd instant. Count Nesselrode, Baron de Meyendorff, Prince 
Woronzoff, and the Prussian Ambassador, Baron Werther, left St. Petersbur; 
for Stettin, on the 24th, ina steamer. The Emperor of Russia was expecte 
in Berlin this week. 

The Marquis Alfieri, President of the Senate, has refused the 
pop sme representing the King of Sardinia at the coronation of the Emperor 

ussia. 

Sir Henry Bulwer has been selected to proceed to Bucharest, 
for the purpose of representing Great Britain in the Special Commission for de- 
liberating upon the future organisation of the Principalities, 

Queen Marie Amélie and the Duc d’Aumale arrived at Milan on 
the 17th, and left on the 20th for England, by way of Switzerland. 

The funeral of ihe late Lord Adaiaias Fitzclarence took Ding 
on Saturday last. His Lordship was bi in the family vault of the Womb- 
wells in Yorkshire. The Duke of Cambridge and relatives of the de- 
ceased attended the obsequies. 

The Pope is anxious to have a Congress of the Italian Sovereigns 
and Princes at Rome, with the addition of representatives of France and Austria. 
He is perfectly disposed to make concessions to the spirit of the times, but de- 
mands material support for a period, to resist tumult and outbreak, 

Anew “hymn” for three voices, by Cardinal Wiseman, and 
called ‘‘ God bless our Pope,’’ has just made its appearance. 


The Crown Prince of Wurtemberg andthe Grand Duchess Olga, 
his consort, passed through Dresden last week on their way to Warsaw, to pay 
their respects to the Czar. 

Lord Holland, who has lately been suffering from severe indis- 
pcsition, is now out of danger, and rapidly recovering. 

The Emperor of the French has intimated his intention of pre- 

senting his portrait and that of the Empress to the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company. 

The Queen Dowager of Denmark, Caroline Amelia, who arrived 
at Hemburg from Copenhagen last week, has left that city for Hanover, en 
route to the baths at Ems, at which place she intends remaining some time for 
the benefit of her health. 

The Highland Society of Newcastle have resolved to present Sir 
Colin Campbell with a silver snuff-box, inlaid with gold, as a mark of their 
high estimation for his services in the Crimea. 

It is said that the King of Sweden has accepted an offer of the 
British Admiralty to present Sweden with some of the newly-built gun and 
mortar boats, as models for similar construction in the Swedish dockyards. 

The Hon. Edwin Berkeley Portman, son of Lord Portman, has 
been appointed private secretary to Sir Benjamin Hall, Chief Commissioner of 
Public Works, in the room of Mr. A. D. Berrington, resigned. 

The Pope has inaugurated the repaired Palace of the Quirinal 
by a déjetiner given to the Grand Duke of Tuscany aud his family. It was the 
first visit paid to the Quirinal since his flight in 1848. 

The Printers’ Almshouses at Wood-green, Tottenham, will be 
inav, ited there by public breakfast on the 11th June next, at which Earl 
Stanhope has expressed his intention of presiding. 

The King of Oude has got as faras Benares, on his way to 
England, in quest of the redress of his wrongs, urged to the measure, much 

his inclinations, by a band of grievance-mougers proposing to plunder 


The First Lord of the Admiralty will receive officers on the 
several yep June and July, at two o’clock; and any officers wishing to 
see Sir Charles Wood are requested to enter their names in a book kept for that 
purpose in the hall, stating their Christian names in full, and their rank in the 
service, 

The King of Prussia intends to erect a monument to the late 
M. Hinckeldey, opposite the police hotel at Berlin. 

Mr. Bright, M.P., arrived at Inverary on Monday week, where 
he intends to remain for a short time, 

The Archbishop of Munich has been placed, by Pio IX., at the 
head of the ee of the Propaganda. The Archbishop was confessor of the 
Princess Elizabeth, now Empress of Austria, and has recently been made a 
cordinal, through the interest of the Empress Francis Joseph. 

Mr. J. C. Deane, who was assistant secretary at the Dublin 
Exhibition of 1853, and has more recently directed the exhibitors’ department 
at the Crystal Palace, has been appointed general manager of the Exhibition of 
Art Treasures to be held at Manchester next year. 

Baron Werner, Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
has left Vienna for Rome on a political mission. 

The Rey. Henry Brooks christened no fewer than 111 children 
on Sanday week, at the parish church, St. Peter’s, Liverpool. 

Austria has been obliged to send a diplomatist to Rome to ob- 
tain a milder interpretation of some of the clauses of the Concordat than the 
Austrian clergy seem inclined to give. 

A seg dinner was given b 
at the Palais Royal, at which fhe Archi 
suite, and Prince Napoleon, were present. 

Professor Frederick Raumer, who entered his seventy-sixth year 

& short time ago, is on the eye of starting upon a scientific tour through Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway. ’ 

On Monday evening a public meeting, under the auspices of the 
British Anti-tobacco Society, was held in the Corn Exchange, Manchester, 
which was filled. The Rey. Canon Stowell presided. 


The Sultan has sent the Order of Medjidié to the Emperor of 


Baron Sina, the well-known banker of Vienna, has left a fortune 
of nearly 80,000,000 of francs. 


France and Austria have sent circulars to their diplomatic 
agents throughout Italy announcing their determination to afford assistance 
against insurrectional movements, but, at the same time, urging certain re- 
forms as indispensable. 

The ship-building trade is at present unusually active on the 
Wear, There were six vessels launched last week, with a total tonnage of 
2097—this being about the average tonnage launched every fortnight during the 
last four months, 

A Berlin despatch states that the United States have declared 
that they will consent provisionally to allow the Sound dues to continue, but 
that they cannot recognise them in principle. % 3 

The total quantity of proof spirits charged with duty in Ireland 
last year amounted to 7.05404 gallons, of which 825,848 were for exportation, 
and the rest for home consumption. 


In consequence of the $ftension of the murrain among cattle in 
Poland, a sanitary committee of twelve members, one of whom is a veterinary 
surgeon of eminence, has ee ee to each of the five governments. 
pro are ordered to adopt the active measures to investigate causes, and 
apply remedies, y 


ince Jerome on the 23rd inst. 
Maximilian and the persons of his 
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Tue race and the rejoicings are the popular topics of the week ; even the 
interest of the great trial, which closed with co righteous a verdict on 
Tuesday, being speedily subordinated to that of the national holidays. The 
Prince Consort, with bis intended son-in-law, once more witnessed the 
Derby, and the assemblage of some quarter of a million of people, of every 
conceivable class, all in good humour and eager to enjoy themselves. 
Did it suit the Prince's engagements to attend this English holiday 
more frequently, he would always be welcome. The day was propitious 
until the latter part of the afternoon—the sun shone brightly upon the 
course during the “clearing,” and Ellington won and soviety lunched in 
perfectly fine weather; but a little later a dense leaden canopy was 
thrown over the Downs, and the rain descended witha sort of fury, as if 
avenging itself for the previous enjoyment it had abstained from spoiling. 
But the people s tood firm, carriages drew down their vizors, thousands of 
umbrellas flew open, while the unarmed dived under the vehicles, or stood 
shoulder to shoulder; and the other races were run in defiance of the 
tempest. The road from the course to the rail was certainly a bad one 
the Epsom mud is easily made, and is very slippery, aad the long 
procession was occasionally checked by the fall of some unlucky 
stumbler, who was but slightly consoled in his miseries by the roar of 
his neighbours, and their compliments upon the elegant way in 
which he relieved the scavenger of the duty of removing the Surrey 
mud. Let us add that the railway arrangements were very good: the 
double barriers lightened the crush and preserved order, and the means of 
return were constant and rapid. It is to be regretted that the morning 
was marked by one fatal accident at the station, caused entirely by the 
reckless impatience of the unfortunate victim, so eager for a place that he 
could not wait until the arriving train had stopped. There is no pro- 
viding against the result of wilful folly. The Derby of 1856, regarded in 
a sporting light, will be remembered by the sufferers of misplaced con- 
fidence, who have lost tremendously. The “ Blue Ribbon of the Turf» 
seemed all but in the grasp of the adventurous Earl of Derby; but For- 
tune was again coy, and would not allow his Lordship, like a Sultan, to 
throw his /azzoletio to her, 

The fireworks will have ample record elsewhere. Here it may be 
enough to record, at present, that his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has got the word “ Peace” in the front of his palace, as a text, and 
a sermon upon it in the boarded and tarpaulined window of his library. 
The hurricane-like rains of the first Sunday after the music had been 
prohibited prevented disturbance or demonstrationonthatday. The people 
very wisely caved the “ Sunday finery,” which gives such offence to Mr. 
Baines, from the pitiless storms, and the good-humoured antics of some of 
the comparatively few persons present are scarcely worth chronicling. 
There was a body of pickpockets in attendance, who rushed about and 
tried to get up a scene for the purpose of plunder, but they had no 
material to work upon, and it seems a pity that the police did not inflict 
chastisement upon them, the opportunity being so favourable for a razzia. 
The people had recourse to an orderly and rational mode of expressing 
their diecatisfaction with what has been done, end Sir B. Hall attended 
public meetings end gave explanations which show how utterly anything 
like principle has been abeent from the conduct of the Government on this 
question. 

The great poison case is over, after twelve days of investigation, and 
William Palmer, the prisoner, lies in Stafford gaol under sentence of 
death. We adverted to the ability with which the Attorney-General 
opened. The case for the Crown closed on the sixth day, and then 
came the epeech of the eminent Irish advocate, Serjeant Shee, for 
the defence. It lasted eight heursa, and its forensic ingenuity is ques- 
tionless, though the expected eloquence was in some degree missed—the 
subject, perhaps, hardly justified the anticipations that had been formed. 
The backbone of the defence was the effort to overthrow, by medical testi- 
mony, the evidence of the professional witnesses for the Crown. Some 
persons think that the Serjeant exceeded the advocate’s license in trying 
to produce an impression by his own assurances that he believed his client 
innocent, and Lord Campbell distinctly declared that such a statement 
was valueless—a mere form. The Attorney-General replied in one of the 
most powerful speeches ever delivered, and the Judge occupied nearly two 
days in summing up. An hour and a half, a period taken probably as 
matter of decorum rather than because a doubt existed in a juror’s mind, 
brought the verdict, which in half an hour was telegraphed to every 
part of the kingdom. It has been received, as it should have been, as the 
result of a calm, complete investigation into a terrible case. Every one 
feels that justice is in course of fulfilment. Yet it is possible that petitions 
may be got up for sparing the life of this miscreant poisoner. 

Some of the American papers, and some of the noisier American poli- 
ticilans, continue to bluster against this country, but the chances of a 
rupture are not felt to be thereby increased, at least in the minds of those 
who can distinguish between the demonstrations of trading statesmen and 
their tools, and the deliberate expression of a people’s sentiments. There 
cannot be the least question that upon all the matters in dispute the 
English Government have behaved in the spirit of gentlemen, and the 
American Government in that of attorneys; but there is every reason to 
believe that the vulgar “smartness” in which President Pierce's Adminis- 
tration piques itself is distasteful to the good and trae men in the States. 
The worst of it is that these men cannot always make their voices heard, 
and coarser lungs carry it; but, after all, bawling goes for nothing. The 
fighting with the Costa Ri seems to be proceeding, but the utter 
untruthfulness of a great part of the American journalists makes it difficult 
to say what is the state of the contest. Walker would appear to have 
suffered heavy losses, and some of his people have been taken prisoners and 
shot. It would bring a disagreeable subject to a satisfactory conclusion if this 
man, who bas been denounced in the American Parliament as “a buccaneer 
anda ruffian,” should fall into the hands of those whom behas outraged, and 
should follow the patibulary fortunes of his prototype, Lopez, From 
the latest news, if it can be believed, the prospects of such a termination 
to his career were not altogether remote, In reply to an inquiry, Lord 
Clarendon has explained that the Costa Ricans had asked that English 
weapons might be supplied to them, and that this was assented to on certain 
terms, but that nothing fvrther had been done. The position of parties 


is simply this—a man who happens to have several pairs of good pistols 


is applied to by a neighbour who expects to be robbed, and who wants a 
pair toarm himself and his servant. The reply is that he may have a 
pair for about the cost price. And it seems a pity that he does not take 
them. 


Monarchs that ever sat on the French throne, was riding outside tho city one 
i th century, when, being perceived 
by some of his loyal subjects, he was ara eeerest win te ton . 
owed his life to the proximity of the Ten * convent, where he found a 
oe | ee ae cence of these a he hts so in his 
avarice that he re) i by abolishing 
death, and configtating their goods, Ta one of the towers 
ne his descendant, Louis XVI., was imprisoned by 
butive justice for the murder of pg ie de Molay and 
market is to be swept away, and in 
den, by the Emperor’s 
of Louis XVI. and 
eis un to have ex- 
he tribute of respect it is thus 
memory of those ous victims of a revolution 
brought on by the faults of their own race.—Letter trom Paris. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


THE FRENCH UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
Tuts Exhibition, by far the most important that has ever been _held in 
any city, opens to-morrow (according to.the French custom, on Sunday) 
the lst June, and will continue epen until the 7th. On the Sch, 
Thursday, it will be open free; and at two o'clock the distribution of 
prizes will take place—a most picturesque and imposing ceremony. 

When we say that it is the most important agricultural exhibition 
that has ever taken place, we are not forgetting the annual gatherings 
of the English, Scotch, and Irish societies, which have been as it were 
the parents ef the French Exhibition. . But the agricultural display at 
the Palace of Industry is the first in which all Europe has been 
permitted and enabled to take part. Until the reign of the present 
Emperor it has been the policy of France to exclude every kind of com- 
petition anv’ comparison, ow, the necessity of agricultural improve- 
ment, proved by repeated short harvests, and by the annually- 
increasing deficiency of butcher's meat in the principal French 
markets, has been met by a rational remedy, by an invitation to 
an Agricultural Peace Congress, in which the best men and the best 
produce of every country will be represented. It may be observed, in 
passing, that, until the execution of the great lines of railway connect- 
ing Paris with the remoter provinces of Germany, such a live-stock 
show as opens to-morrow was impossible. And few except the owners 
of English live stock could either offer or have any commercial tempta- 
tion to risk the dangers and incur the expenses of a sea voyage. 

Last year the Paris Agricultural Exhibition was lost amid the 
glories of the Manufacturing Exhibition, and received little notice 
from the English press. Indeed, one agricultural editor so far mistook 
the temper of the times as to sneer at the French attempt; thinking, 
perhaps, that such a tone would be Bw dor to the ancient prejudices 
of his numerous farmer-readers. He has since found out his mistake, 
jor the kindly reception given to, and the splendid prizes gained by 
ovr English and Irish exhibitors were soon noised wy ere rural 
districts; and this ) ear the specimens from the United Kingdom are 
extreordirary bo'h in number and in quality. 

trom England alone tiere are 29 exhibitors of 289 implements 
end machines, including all our best men. The Association of English 
Agricultural Implement- makers number about 55 members. 

In Live Stock there are 52 exhibitors, sending 90 cattle, 132 sheep, 
and 36 pigs, besides 198 pouitry. 

The Stock exhibitors represent Shorthorns, Devons, and South- 
downs well. Of Herefords there are very few specimens. 

Among the exhibitors are some of our best names, but we miss 
some first-rate breeders, and the list is singularly unaristocratic. 
Southdowns come out strong, and so do Cotswolds, In produce our 
turnips will be the most remarkable. 

The Scotch share of the Exhibition has been remarkably well ar- 
ranged, and includes about 300 head, from which, both in Highland cattle 
and sheep, the owners of the great herds of beef- producing animals in 
Galicia, Hungary, and other regicns of steppes, will be able to select bulls 
with great advantage. We are glad to sea that the Austrian Govern- 
ment bas sent not less than 337 head of stock—some of which have 
travelled, by land and rail, from 1500 to 2000 miles. 

Treland will do her fertile soil and fine climate—so peculiarly adapted 
for breeding stock—full honour. The Irish Committee sends fifty-four 
head, including some magnificent specimens of Shorthorns, a class of 
cattle in which Ireland bids fair to excel og og country. 

So much for a preliminary notice. We have taken measures for 
giving a complete account, with Illustrations, of this most in- 
teresting and important Agricultural Feast and Tournament, 


Crystau Patace Frowzr Suow.—The largest number of visitors 

that have visited the Crystal Palace this year were attracted here on 
Saturday last by the first flower show of the season. The arrangements 
evinced great judgment and good taste. Upon a cruciform stand in the 
centre of the building was placed a remarkably fine collection of stove 
‘and green-house plants. In this class Messrs. Veitch and Sons gained 
the first prize of £25. Other stands extended as far as the Kast Indian 
Court in one direction, and the basin and fountains in the other.. The 
collection of azaleas excited considerable attention. One of the finest 
plants, grown by Mr. James May, took the first prize of £30. A prize of 
the same value was awarded to Mr. Godney, an amateur, for a very fine 
orchid. The £30 prize of class 4 of Orchids fell to a fine young plant, the 
property of Mr. Cuthbert, the eminent florist. Mr. C. Turner's display 
of Pelee justly obtained a prize. The epiays of fruit were yery 
good. e Royal National Tulip Society exhibited a fine show of cut 
wulips. Ina word, the entire féte was arranged in a most admirable 
manner, and far ep mete any similar exhibition the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis has witnessed. The fountains playedat four o'clock. The 
bands of the Life Guards and the C: 
nately during the day, 
scene. 


InstituTion.or Crvm Encrnzgrs.—On Tuesday evening Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, M.P., as president of this institution, oe the an- 
nual conversazione in Great George-street, Westminster. e company 
numbered 1200 guests, the majority of whom are distinguished in science, 
the arts, and literature; and cae have we witnessed so large an assem- 
blage of persons of eminence. ‘he suite of rooms was hung with some 
choice paintings by living artists; and there was exhibited some fine 
sculpture, and articles of rare art and virtu. In the theatre of the insti- 
tution a large collection of working models of new scientific inventions 
proves very attractive; and the arrangements made by Mr. Charles 

pot h bang able secretary of the institution, are entitled to special com- 
mendation. 


Accounts from Oporto state that the prospects in the Douro 


wine districts are extremely bad, and that the signs of the progress of the cidium 
threaten a worse vintage even than that of last year. 


stal Palace Company played alter- 
and .added much to the gaiety of the entire 


MUSIC. 

Iranian Opera at THE SuRRey Tieatre.—The series of Italian 
operas announced for performance at this theatre give so much promise 
of excellence in regard to the artistic arrangements, that the undertaking, 
though a bold one, bids fair to be most successful. The season, which will 
be a short one, will commence on Monday, the 9th June, and 
the following operas are included in the répertoire:—* Il 
Barbitre di Siviglia,’ ‘ Norma,” “Lucrezia Borgia,” “La Son- 
nambula” and an Italian version of “The Bohemian Girl;” 
whilst the list of artistes comprise the names of Mdme. Gassier, 
Mdme. Rudersdorff, Mdme. Lorini, Mdme. Caradori, Mdile. Sedlatzek, 
and Mdlle. Rudersdorff, Mille. Bregazzi, Signor Lucchesi, Mons. Du 
Laurens, Signor Lorini, Mr. Swift, Signor Fontini, Signor Pierini, Mons. 
Gassier, &¢. The director of the music and conductor is to be Mr. Alfred 
Mellon; and there is to be a ballet on each evening, after the opera, sup- 
ported by Miss Rosina Wright, Mdile. Marie, and Mdlle. Agnes. As this 
is the first time such an experiment has been tried in this locality, there 
can be little doubt that its novelty will lend an additional charm to the 
entertainments, which, it appears, are to be conducted in 2 manner worthy 


-of the Italian stage and its professors. 


Tuerx have been several notable concerts this week. In the 
first place, there was the fourth concert of the PHinuarmonic Socrery, 


at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Monday evening. It was even more 


than usually brilliant, and eminently successful, the room being full to 
overflowing. The programme was a casket of gems, all of the purest 
water. The symphonies were Spohr’s in D minor (composed expressly 
for'the Philharmonic Society), and Mozart’s “Jupiter.” The overtures 
were Mendelssohn’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” and Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio.” M. Otto Goldschmidt played Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto 
in G—a splendid performance, received with enthusiastic applause; and 
Piatti played a violoncello concerto by Haydn, somewhat antiquated, but 
very melodious music, which he executed with his usual excellence. The 
singers were Madame Clara Novello and Madame Viardot: the former 
sang the fine air, “Ah parlate,’ from Cimarosa’s sacred drama “ Il 
Sacrifizio d’Abrama;” the latter gave the “ Invocation to Hatred,” from 
Gluck’s “ Armida;” and they sang together the duet “ Quis est Homo,” 
from Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater.” The orchestra goes better and better 


under the able direction of Professor Sterndale Bennett. 
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Mapamez Ciara Scuumany, esteemed throughout Europe the 
greatest female pianist of the day, gave what she called a “a Pianoforte 
Recital” (a term she has borrowed from Liszt, who used to so denominate 
his pianoforte performances) on Tuesday morning, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms. She played a selection of pieces from the works of Beethoven, 
Schumann (her husband), Bach, Mendelssohn, and Chopin; delighting a 
critical audience with her fire and brilliancy, her fine expression, and her 
thorough acquaintance with the styles of the different composers. 

Miss Mrssenr and Mr. Brtyizy Ricuarps gave their annual con- 
cert, at Willis’s Rooms, on Tuesday evening, There was an immense aseem- 
blege. Not only was the concert-room itself densely crowded, but the large 
tea-room was filled with company. The entertainment was varied andattrac- 
tive. Miss Messent sang several favourite songs very beautifully, and was 
ecpecially successful in Verdi's “ Ernani, involami.” Mr. Richards showed 
his talents both as a pianist and a composer. He played (with Molique, 
Goffrie, and Piatti) Mozart’s quartet in G minor, and several of his own 
very pleasing and popular morceaus de salon; and anew vocal duet com- 
posed by him, called “ How beautiful is night,” was well sung by Miss 
Messent and Mr. Tillyard—a young barytone singer of merit. Madame 
Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, and several other eminent vocalists, gave 
their assistance. ; 


Miss Sransacn gave her annual concert on Tuesday evening, at 
the Hanover-square Kooms. Sheis a young singer who is improving in 
her art, and rising in public favour. ‘his concert was very agreeable and 
successful. Miss Stabbach’s own performances were warmly applauded ; 


| and vocal and instrumental ;ieces by Madame Viardot, Weiss, Reichardt, 


Arabella Goddard, Deichmann, and Paque, made a varied and interesting 
programme, ; 


Mr. W. G. Cusins, one of the most distinguished among our 
hg J musicians, gave a soirée on Wednesday, at the Beethoven Rooms, 
Harley-street. It was fully and fashionably attended. Mr. Cusins, 
who is an accomplished pianist, performed several classical concerted pieces, 
accompanied by Sainton and Piatti, and some elegant chamber solos, 
ge by himself. The vocal performers were Miss Dolby and Mr. 
son. 

Tar Brovsw Famry.—A family of precocious musicians from 
Prague, bearing the name of Brousil, are about to give a short series of 
matinées musicales at the Royal Gallery of Illustration, and, judging from 
the success they have already achieved in Paris, their performances are 
likely to prove attractive. There are three girls and three boys. The eldest 
of the six is a girl, aged 17, and the youngesta girl, aged 6. Their instru- 
ments are the pianoforte (played by the eldest sister),the violin (performed 
by the other twojyoung ladies und the youngest boy, aged 7); the violon- 
cello, played by a youth aged 13; and the viola gamba, by his second 
brother, aged 11. Having had the advantage of a “private audience,” 
we are enabled to say that this little band exhibits a correctness of taste 
and a mastery of the difficulties of scientific music which are not always 
to be found amongst the most matured instrumentalist; and never, 
perhaps, did a family more completely “ pull together” for one common 
object than in this remarkable instance. 


Mr. Grorcz Ossorne gaye his long-announced annual concert 
at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover-square, on Friday, the 23rd 
inst., before a crowded and fashionable audience. The pieces were prin- 
cipally of a refined and classical description, and consisted in great part 
of compositions by Mr. Osborne. Among the vocalists were Miss 
Louisa Vinning, Mdile. Emilie Krall, Mr. Benson, Mr. Montem Smith, 
Mr. Wylie Cooper, and Mr. Thomas. The concert was opened by Mr. 
Osborne (pianoforte) aud Mr. Blagrove (violin) with one of Beethoven’s 
grand sonatas. A duet by Spohr, which immediately followed, was 
sung with great effect by Miss Vinning and Mr. Benson. “Gretchen,” 
a German song, by Mdlle. Emilie Krall, was an excellent performance, 
as was the glee and four-part cong which terminated the first portion of 
the entertainment. In the second part Messrs. Benedict and Osborne 
pleyed a MS. duet for two piancs.on the “ Etoile du Nord;” and 
Miss Emilie Krall sang a song by Schuman called “ Fruhlings- 
nacht,” which was very well received. But, altogether, the 
most successful performances were Mr, Osborne's song, “ O sing to me,” 
by Miss Louisa Winning ; and the solos on the pianoforte, “ Au revoir” 
and “ Fiorenza,” composed and executed by Mr. Osborne. ‘O sing to 
me” was rapturously encored; anda hearty ovation was bestowed upon 
the singer at the conclusion of the encore. The concert went off in the 
most satisfactory manner. 


Mr. axp Mrs, Howarp Pau are giving their musical enter- 
tainment, “ Patchwork,” at the Shakspeare Rooms, Birmingham. Among 
the novelties Mrs. Howard Paul sings the “ Marseillaise” @ i+ Rachel 
with much success and effect; and Charles Mackay’s new song, “ The 
Rose’s Errand.” 


THE THEATRES, §e. 


Haymarxzt.—A new farce, entitled “The Rights and Wrongs 
of Women,” was produced on Saturday, and is, we should think, a pro- 
auction after the manager’s own heart, for the humours of the hero are 
such as Mr. Buckstone delights to revel in. Sir Brian de Beausex ia a 
gentleman of chivalric dispositiou, proud of being the ladies’ champion, 
and adyocate of all the privileges claimed by them in these reforming 
times. M7s. Marchmount (Miss Talbot), the heroine, has committed her- 
self by some correspondence of which Sir Brian has possesssou by pur- 
chase, and on the strength of this he devotes. himself to her cause. But, 
in the course of the action, having occasion to exchange coats with the 
footman, his own falls into the hands of the husband; and, as it contains 
the letters in question, Sir Brian is rendered extremely anxious, and 
his distress becomes painfully ludicrous when he finds that tue fatal 
packet of documents is locked up in a cash-box, with fifte:n thousand 
pounds. Regardless of the cost, he is ready to burn the box and its con- 
tents. The key, however, is found in time, and the secret is preserved 
safe from the kuowledge of Mr. Marchmount—a acted with his 
usual propriety by Mr. Howe. ‘The farce, which is by Mr. Madison 
Morton, was completely successful. 

Otymric.—We are glad to witness Mrs. Stirling once again as 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, in “The Tragedy Queen,” which she performed on 
Monday with all that charming earnestness, without exaggeration, by 
which she is so laudably distinguished. - 

Tux theatres were closed on Thursday evening ; but were opened 
at three o’clock in the day instead, except the Princess’, which commenced 
at two, with a morning performance of “ The Winter's Tale.” 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


TuE great musical event of the past week—the greatest event (we may 
add) since the first appearance of Jenny Lind at Her Majesty's Theatre 
nine years ago—has been the cébut, within the same walls, of Signora 
Piccolomini—a name, we believe, destined to be joined to those of the 
Catalanis, Malibrans, and Grisis, who, in our time, have shed lustre on 
the Italian stage. This event, too, was accompanied by another—the first 
performance in England of a new opera by the most popular Italian com- 
poser of the age. But Mdlle. Piccolomini’s connection with this incident 
is the only clrcumstance which gives it interest. A new production from 
the prolific pen of Maestro Verdi isa thing to which we are pretty well 
accustomed; and it happens that the new production in question, “La 
Traviata,” is the weakest, as it is the last, of his numerous progeny. It 
has pretty tunes, for every Italian has, more or less, the gift of melody ; 
but even the tunes are trite and common, bespeaking an exhausted inyven- 
tion, while there are no vestiges of the constructive skill—none of the 
masterly pieces of concerted music which we find in the “ Trovatore” or 
“ Rigoletto.” Even in Italy the “ Traviata” has owed its whole success 
to the young and a. prima donna; and it was Piccolomini, not 
Verdi, who was the object of the splendid ovation of last Saturday night. 

“La Traviata” is an Italian version of the younger Dumas’ drama, 
“La Dame aux Camélias,” which has made so great a sensation at the 
Théatre du Vaudeville. Even the Parisians, lax as are their ideas of 
stage morality, were somewhat startled by its subject, though for months 
and months they have flocked in crowds to see it. An attempt to bring it 
on the English stage was prevented, some time ago, we understand, by 
the Lord Chamberlain’s refusal of a license. In the italian opera the 
groundwork of the story and the principal incidents remain the same; 
but the details are softened down, and the piece, as it stands, is scarcely 
more objectionable than others (the “ Favorita,” for instance) which pass 
current on the Opera stage. It is, moreover, irresistibly pathetic; and 
he must be a stern moralist indeed who can witness unmoved the sorrows 
of the erring but most interesting heroine. ; 

Violetta Ma corey by Mdille. Piccolomini) is a youthful beauty belong- 
ing toa class ited by the term “ La Traviata,” which may be translated 
“ the outcast,” or (asin the libretto) “ the lost one.” She is a reigning fa- 
vourite ; and the piece opens with a splendid entertainment at her house. 
Among the gay company is a young gentleman, Alfred by name, who 
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really loves her, and who inspires her with a similar 
attachment. Actuated by a pure and mutual pas- 
sion, they retire to the country, where they 
live together in happy seclusion. One day, in 
Alfred’s absence, Violetta receives a visit from a 
venerable old gentleman, who announces him- 
self as the father of her lover. He represents to her 
the ruinous consequences of his son’s present course of 
life, and urges her to save him, by consenting to leave 
him. Resolving to sacrifice her own happiness for the 
sake of his welfare, she departs on the instant for 
Paris, leaving him in the belief that she is faithless, 
and has forsaken him for another. She returns to her 
former life, and afterwards meets her lost lover ata 
party given by one of her friends. Alfred is furious 
at the sight of her, insults her grossly, challenges the 
man whom he considers his successful rival, and the 
poor girl is carried fainting from the apart- 
ment. Her heart is now broken, and nothing re- 
mains for her but to die. In the last scene 
she is in her bedchamber, reduced to the ex- 
tremity of weakness, but sustained by newly- 
awakened hope; for she has received a letter from her 
lover’s father, telling her that, moved by her noble self- 
sacrifice, of the extent of which he was not at first 
aware, he cannot resist her sufferings, and is about to 
bring his son agam to her feet. While this prospect is 
keeping up the dying flame of her life, the father and 
son suddenly arrive. Her lover flies to her—the first 
moment is rapture—but the shook is fatal, and she dies 
of joy in his arms. 

Such is the part in which the young actress first ap- 
peared before the English public; and nothing could be 
more charming than her whole performance of it. It em- 
braces the most brilliant gaiety and the deepest pathos ; 
and it is difficult to decide in which phase of the character 
she was most successful. Signora Piccolomini is not 
above one or two and twenty, and looks still younger. 
She is small and slight, but exquisitely formed, and 
fullof grace. Her features are instinct with intelligence 
and feeling. In the firet scene, where she appears a8 
the sprightly hostess of a gay party, nothing could be 
more attractive than her exuberant but perfectly 
elegant vivacity. In this scene there is a little Ana- 
creontic song, sung by her with Calzolari (in the part 
of the lover), and accompanied by the chorus. This 
air, £0 pretty that it raised expectations as to the 
general quality of music which were disappointed, was 
sung £0 delightfu)ly, with such fire and abandon, that 
it threw the audience into a transport of enthusiasm 
which did not subside during the whole performance. 
In the great scene of the second act, between Violetta 
and A/fred’s father, where the girl, after a fearful 
struggie, resolves to sacrifice herself for her lover’s 
welfare, Mdlle. Piccolomini. showed still higher 
powers. The tumult of contending passions, ending in 
a noble and dignified reselution, was painted with a 
truth and beauty not to be surpassed. As to the closing 


the finest specimen is to be found in the singing of 
Alboni. But this is a defect which time and study 
will be sure to remove; and it is but a slight spot 
amid the blaze of so many beauties. 

The opera, in its ensemble, is admirably performed. 
Calzolari supports his well-merited reputation; and 
Beneventano, a stranger, has gained golden opinions 
as a singer by his fine. voice and pure style, and as an 
actor by his dignity and feeling. 


MARIA’ PICCOLOMINI. 


NATURE waives ceremony with certain beings. Great 
musicians are recognised in the first tones, and noble 
minds declare themselves by an impulse. This was 
the case with Maria Piccolomini, who made her first 
appearance at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday last. 
Descended from one of the most ancient and most illus- 
trious patrician families of Rome, this gifted girl, 
urged on by an invincible impulse—with that confi- 
dence of success which is so often the companion of 
real genius—cast aside all the prerogatives of her high 
station, and, despite the tears and the entreaties of her 
noble relations of the houses of the Piccolomini and 
the Amalfi,* she made her début at Rome to earn the 
laurels and the fame of Corinne. 

Rank, position, fortune, family traditions, even the 
grim portraits of her mail-clad ancestors, were of no 
avail against the mighty tide of song that surged within 
the gentle breast of this girl of seventeen summers. 

She made her début at Rome in 1852, at the Argen- 
tine Theatre, in Donizetti’s opera of “ Polinto.” 

It is only those who have witnessed an Italian au- 
dience on a “ first night "—whether the début of a new 
singer or the production of a new opera—that can 
know the ordeal which has to be gone through. De- 
barred from taking any part in politics, unaddicted to 
the manly sports of more northern nations, the volup- 
tuous yet intelligent Italian courts the Muses; the pit 
of the Opera House is his arena, it is the touchstone 
upon which the true gold of a prima donna is tried be- 
yondappeal. The scene at the Café Martini at Milan, 
half an hour before the Opera on a first night, is a 
scene as unique as it is curious. The glories, alas! of 
the Scala have passed away. The 3rd November, 1852, 
was such a night in Rome. 

We cannot do better than quote the passage of a 
letter written under the impression of the scene :— 

A new prima donna (says the writer) has appeared at 
the Argentine Theatre, in Donizetti’s opera of ‘ Polinto.” 
Her success has been most brilliant. Her voice is exqui- 
sitely sweet—full of liquid birdlike notes—and is, more- 
over, of considerable power and compass, She is little 
more than seventeen years of age, and of considerable per- 
sonal attractions. With such advantages as these, the 
success of any prima donna would be tolerably certain. But 
what has raised the enthusiam of the Roman public to an 
unusual height is the fact that the young débutante is niece 
to one of the Cardinals, and a member of the historical 


scene of the whole, we cannot attempt to describe it, 
made up as it was of a thousand minute traits of na- 
ture and feeling which went at once to the heart of 
every one, suffusing many bright eyes with tears, and 
moving even the most “ unused to the melting mood.” 


a 


family of the Piccolomini. So great is her enthusiasm for 
music, and so strong is her passion for the exciting tri- 
umphs of the theatre, that her venerable relative, fearing 
the young girl’s health might suffer in case of a refueal, 
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Rachel's dying scene in Adrienne Lecouvreur is the only 
thing to which we can compare it. 

Malle. Piccolomini, young though she be, is already 
an actress of the highest class. We cannot as yet say 
the same thing of her as a singer; though we have no 
doubt that in this respect, too, she will reach the sum- 
mit of her art. With the most precious endowments of 
nature she is profusely gifted She vas a lovely voice, 
& pure soprano, of a sympathetic quality, and great 
power and compass. The beauty of its toner, too, is 
heightened by the sensibility they express; and she 
sings with great refinement and delicacy. One thing 
only she has yet to learn—that finished execution 
which is the result of consummate art, and of which 


SCENE FROM VERDI'S OPERA, “ LA TRAVIATA,’ AT HER MAJBSTY’S THEATRE. 


at length yielded his consent to her appearance before the 
public. It is said that the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, with 
whom Mdile. Piccolomini is a particular favourite, used 
her influence in bringing about this result. It is only 
under the sky of Italy that one sees the passion for art so 
strong as to induce a young girl, rich and beautiful, 
and a member of an il ustrious family, to appear upon 
the stage; and it is among the Italians that such an 
act has more than the colouring of romance, and is 


* The Dukedom of Amalfi was conferred upon Antonio 
Piccolomini, the nephew of Pope Pius If. Octavio Piccolo- 
mini, Duke of Amalfi, is one of the principal characters in 
Schiller’s “* Wallenstein.” 
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Jooked upon by this music-loving people as something heroic and sublime. 
As may be supposed, the young prima donna’s singing and acting bear the 
impress of that enthusiasm before which the will of the Cardinal yielded; 
and at times, during the performance, so great was the effect of the something 
like inspiration displayed that the whole audience simultaneously rose and 
thundered forth their applause. 


Success followed success. Her appearance in the different theatres of 
Italy was a series of triumphs; but it was at Sienna where the greatest 
triumph awaited her— 

Hic illius arma 
Hic currus fuit. * * * 


Her family had for many years settled here, and the Palazzo Piccolomini 
was the scene of her childish gambols. Sienna is now connected by a rail- 
way with Florence ; and on the night of her benefit half Florence, armed 
with monster bouquets of camellias, started for Sienna. The theatre was 
densely crowded; every passage was choked by people who could net 
find +tanding-room in the pit. The opera was Verdi's “ Trovatore.” 
After the first act the people lost all control over their feelings; they con- 
tinued applauding their favourite Lefore the curtain, and showering 
bouquets at her feet. This was repeated at the conclusion of each act, and 
at the finale it appeared as if they would never cease. When she le/t the 
theatre the gentlemen of Sienna and Florence formed 8 voluntary escort, 
each carrying a blazing torch, and accompanied her to her home, preceded 
by a band of music. 

In Italy—that warm and sunny clime—such ovations are in keeping. 
In England, though not less hearty, our applause is more subdued. 


“GOING TO THE DERBY.” 


EPSOM RACES, 


NotTwITHSTANDING the many inducements which the railway presents to | 
visitors eager to reach the scene of action—the racecourse—the journey to | 
Epsom by road is still preferred by thousands who aim at the thorough | 
enjoyment of the day. The railway, it must be confeased, is monotonous 
in comparison with charming roadside scenery, to say nothing of the 
characteristic incidents to be witnessed at every turn. Thus the old mod® 
of reaching Epsom Races presents many such gay and sparkling scenes 
as our Artist has depicted, with the spanking pride of the team and the 
minor accompaniments of the life of the road. 

The races commenced well on Tuesday. The prelude to the great 
event of the Derby was played with, perhaps, unusual sucoess. Although 
the attendance of general company did not exceed an Opening Day’s 
average, yet the sport was of the most interesting and attractive character. 
For the principal events the fields were numerically important, and in 
certain instances speculation was briskly pursued. 


The weather was warm and genial, and, in fact, throughout the day 
there was neither let nor hindrance to the full enjoyment of the sport. 

Still, by mere pleasure-folk the Opening Day at Epsom is invariably 
disregarded ; and, perhaps, a large majority of the people who visit the 
Downs on the Derby Day scarcely recollect, until they see the result of 
the races in print, that there was anything to excite the cariosity or 
attract the attention of sporting men ou the day before. To specu- 


lators the firet day presenta attractions independent of its racing, for cer- 
tain movements of deep significance with reference to the Derby are 
generally made. On this occasion, although the betting was brisk and 
important with regard to certain horses only, yet the operations were 
particularly interesting. 

Prior to the race for the Craven Stakes, Wentworth was backed freely 
at 3 tol. On the success of his stable companion—Kalipyge, however, 
5 to 2 was taken to a large amount, and afterwards 2 to 1 was booked to 
nearly £3000 about him. At last, however, the current offer on the 
field was 9 to 4. Cannobie and Fazzoletto were both well supported at 
5 to 1 each; the former, perhaps, being the better favourite of the two. 

A violent opposition set in against Vandermeulin, who was reported 
“ shin-sore,” and about whom, in fact, the most unfavourable 
rumours were ciroulated. After 15 to 1 had been laid to £300, and to 
several minor sums, he receded to 20 to 1 (offered). Apropus of Vander- 
meulin, we may state that his owner claimed the services of Bartholomew, 
who was also under an engagement to Mr. Bowes. After hearing evidence 


| on both sides, it was decided that Bartholomew’s engagement te Mr, 


Bowes was fully proved. 

Fly-by-Night was in considerable demand. At first 15 to 1 was booked 
about him to several hundred pounds, The last bet which came under our 
notice was 12 to 1 to £300. 

About Ellington 1000 to 60 was taken twelve times. 

The runuing of The Coroner, who has always been reported many 
pounds inferior to Yellow Jack, seemingly convinced those who had dis- 
credited the rumour that the owner of the two horses was after all best 
acquainted with their relative merits; 40 to 1 was offered against The 


THE WINNER, AFTER THE RACE, 
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Coroner, while his stable companion, Yellow Jack, was advanced to 100 to 
6 (taken). 
TUESDAY. 

Craven Stakes —Kalipyge, 1. Coroner, 2. 

Woodcote Stakes —Commotion, 1. Lambourn, 2. 

Horton Stakes.—Eardrop, 1. Consternation, 2. 

Epsem Summer Handicap.—Flatterer, 1. Vindex, 2. 

Heathcote Plate.—Fiacrow,1l. Ceres, 2. 

Manor Plate.—Rip Van Winkle, 1. Tom Burke, 2. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Epsom Town Plate.—Weathercock, 1. Vulcan, 2. 
Derby Stakes —Ellington, 1. Yellow Jack, 2. Cannobie, 3. 
Bentinck Plate —Rip Van Winkle, 1. Tom Burke, 2. 
Epsom Cup.—Typee, 1. Saucebox, 2. 
Durdan Stakes—Bobby B, 1. Plausible, 2. 
THURSDAY. 
Four-Year-Old Stakes —Vandal 1. Exchange, 2. 
Two-Year- Old Stakes Tournament, 1. Queen of the East, 2. 
Queei’s Guineas.—Comedy,1. Homily, 2. 
Grand Stand Piate.—Sirocco, 1. 
BETIING ON THE CoursE.—THE OaAkS.—2 to 1 agst Mincapie (offered); 3 to l agst Mer- 
maid (t: ken freely). 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


Tue interregnum between Epsom and Ascot will be occupied by two days 
of rscing, et Beverley, on Wednesday and Thursday; one at Wyeon 
Wedne-day, and one at Hawick on Friday. The Boston Regatta is on 
“the water list” for Thursday, and the Glasgow Fiag Regatta for the 
fol'owing day. ‘Tattersall’s will be busy with sales, as nine of the Mares- 
field yearlings come to the hammer on Monday, ani thirteen of the Middle 
Park cnes on ‘‘hursday. Several of Mr. Richard Sutton’s hunters will 
also be sold on the latter day, and curiosity will be rife to compare their 
prices with those they fetched at the memorable Quorn sale in 
December. With the return of peace the market for hunters is remark- 
ably brisk, and eight of Lord Hopetoun’s averaged between 285 and 200 
guineas. Palmer’s case 80 completely engrossed all the conversation, and 
in msny instances the speculation, of the afternoon, till a telegraph 
announcement of the verdict reached the course, that during the races at Ep- 
som on Tuceday comparatively little was doneon the Derby, and the defeat of 
Lambourne— who is not a little stale after tive races, three of which were 
very severe, at four different places within three weeks, through the agency 
of an Alarm colt, who was purchased as a yearling at the hammer by, we 
believe, an ex-grocer of Epsom for £25—did not create any sensation. 
Kalipyge’s running with Coroner in the Craven Stakes strengthened the 
hopes of Danebury, ond depressed those of Findon, but still Wentworth 
was not backcd in a very determined winning style. The rain set 
steadily in with darkness, and there was 2 complete pour-down for filly 
twelve hours. As morning drew on the sun showed gloriously, and 
tempted out hundreds of wavering holiday-makers, and, with the exception 
of the merest eprivkling, the weather was most sunny and beautiful till 
about four o'clock. The mass of the visitors had, however, scarcely 
time to exchange minds on the solution of the great problem, to pack up 
their hampers, and get their herses’ heads turned homewards, than the 
gathering storm burst forth, and the rain and thunder continued for 
nearly an hour and a half with scarcely any cessation. Such a pour-down 
we hardly ever remember; and the position of the pedestrians, scarcely 
any of whom had come armed with a great-coat or macintosh, was piteous 
in the «xtreme, 23 they vainly endeavoured to elude the gigantic drops 
under any tree they could find. 

Although the assemblage was quite as great as in the Exhibition year, 
we have seldom seen a crowd take so little interestim arace. Ilumina- 
tions aud the lute trial completely absorbed them; there seemed to be 
no “ horse cf the million,” as the Datchman and Voltigeur were; and the 
great majority eeemed to doubt Wentworth, and fancy that the winner 
would turn up on the outside. Fly-by-Night seemed nevertheless to be 
rapidly coming into favour, and his position hardened a3 a triple-headed 
rpmour gained ground that he had never been tried with Fazzo- 
letto, that Bartholomew had had his choice of the two, and 
selected bim, and that Mr. Bowes had that very morning 
taken eleven thousand to a thousand about him. Vandermeulin, it was 
also ssid, had been tried to give 19 1b. to King of Trumps and 81b. to 
Bracken ; but etill he rather receded from his high estate of Monday. 
Yellow Jack, led by the Coroner, and followed by Verdant Green and 
Pretty Loy, were the first Derby nags that appeared. Prince Albert, who 
bred the former, and sold him for 1000 guineas at Tattersall’s to Mr. 
Padwick, was present at the Grand Stand with the Prince of Prussia, 
but did nct come to the saddling paddock. This chestnut is a rather 
leggy narrow horse, with a very bloodlike head, and good back; and his 
stable declare that they cannot find the bottom of him, His stable com- 
panion, Coroncr, has, on the contrary, no lasting powers about him, andis 
quite small, and nof the least improved since last year. Although 
his trial horse, Tester, was only fifth in the first race, and from 
50 to 100 to 1 had been offered about him, Verdant Green had 
still a very fond Newmarket party. He is rather high on the leg and not 
large-boned; but his back, head, and shoulders were unexceptionable, 
although some did not altogether like his loins, and predicted that he was 
amiler. Pretty Boy is a lengthy, light-barrelled horse ; and we saw little 
more of Puck than that he had very heavy clothes on him and two white 
heels. Mr. Gratwicke’s two in their chocolate sheets, trimmed with red, 
were @ good deal looked at, and formed a consijerable contrast to each 
other—the one being a corky, short, and sherry-bay horse, and the 
other stout, lergthy, and idle-looking. Tom Taylor arrived next on his 
pony vith Porto Rico, looking sadly wasted, and Peter Wilkins, or 
Dramstist (the card and our recollections said the former, but the return 
list the latter), and Bay Hilton in his train. A low and lengthy, short- 
legged, dark chestnut proved to be Astrologus, brother to Augur; 
and then an enormeus rush announced the advent of Join 
Scott's three. First came Forbidden Fruit, and then Fazzoletto, 
the winner of the Two Thousand, who was wonderfully admired. All 
trace of the coach-horse has gone, and he bears the fine stamp of his dam 
Canezou onevery limb. Fly-by-Night has not grown an inch, butis simply a 
beautiful black pony with rather a droop in his back, as so many of The 
Detchmen’s have; and the cognoscenti shook their heads, and vowed he 
could not carry the weight by the side of his muscular companion. Cots- 
wold was a smart, lengthy, and stout-hocked animal; but his saddling 
ring was only composed of six; and about the same number congregated 
round Ellington, who is not much grown, but as fresh as a hawk, and 
with his muscle brought out by the magic art of training to a degree we 
bave seldom «een. About the head especially he bears a most striking 
resemblance to his dam, Ellerdale. Excepting Vandermeulin, whose satin 
coat made him a perfect picture, we saw no horse more completely 
“fit” than Ellington; but the way in which he stuck his toes 
into the ground, and let fly with his heels after Dawson let go his head, 
ingpired in us a notion that it was to be another of his temper days, 
Cannobe has improved since the Metropolitan, but still he hag the 
lengthy raw look of most of the Melbournes, and at the last moment his 
jockey was changed. Artillery was handsome, but far too flashy for the 
serious work before him; and Bird-in-Hand looked, as he always does, 
dull—both in the eye and the coat. As the time drew on it became more 
and more evident that Wentworth was “ going,” and as soon as he 
was stripped Mr. Davie opened his fire on to him, and Fazzoletto soon 
came to the fore. A second sight of him more than ever convinced us of the 
truth of the opinion we gave our readers aiter Newmarket, that “ the stable 
had madea gigantic mistake, and that what they called his laziness would 
shoot him out of the Derby before they got to the distance.” He is a 
fine, slashing-locking horse, but, like Dervish, a very small skewer would 

© through him behind the caddle; and he thus tells his own “ mile tale 

e instant you look him over. The loins cannot carry the limbs. 
Aleppo looked emart and well, but Job Marson evidently expected him to 
be a little awkward, and kept him well to himselfin the paddock. _ 

‘At last the third bell rang, and the whole two dozen slowly wound 
their way into “ the fatal glen.” A false start was rectified in a minute, 
and then they roce the hill ata tremendous pace, which Coroner forced 
from the first, to erve Yellow Jack. For the first quarter of a mile 
the little horse was leading two lengths, and on they went for 
another quarter of a mile, when Job Marson, finding Coroner begin 
to clacken, carried out his Danebury orders, and went to the front, 


bringing the lot, as he did Teddington of yore, round Tattenham- 


corner, and half-way up the straight at his best pace, before he was headed. 
Near the distance Vandermenlin showed very prominently about a neck 
in front, and then Yellow Jack went to his head and raced with him, 
Ellington waiting on the top side, and Wentworth, Cannobie, and Fazzo- 
letto—the former decidedly uncomfortable—in a ruck Half way 
up the distance the hill told upon Vandermeulin, and he began to com- 
pound, inch by inch. The unresting Yellow Jack strode gallantly on, 
running as stout as a lion; and for 2 moment we thought it was all over, 
when Aldcroft brought out Ellington, caught him at the corner of the 
stand, beat him for pace, and finished a gallant winner by half a length. 
Cannobie was only beaten half a length, and then came Fazzoletto, a 
length behind, Vandermeulin struggling in fifth; while Job Marson 
after getting his pull, came again with him, and had the pleasure 


of actually beating the reputed crack of the Danebury stable, with 
their despised Aleppo for sixth place. This was the great practical 
joke of the day; and, if his positive orders had not been to sacrilice his 
horse to make a pace for Wentworth, Job's fine riding would most pro- 
bably have secured this son of Alarm a place. Strange that two such 
skilful brothers as John and Alfred Day should have tried their horses so 
badiy. Bird-in-Hand pulled up dreadfully lame; and Artillery, about 
whom the Yorkshire men have been in ecstasies for months past, was last 
but one, kept well in countenance by the three “mystery men,” Mr. 
Gratwicke’s pair and Mr. Verdant Green! The stakes amount to about 
£5625; and ‘he pace, thanks to Coroner, perhaps one of the most tre- 
mendous ever known. The winner is the property of Admiral O Harcourt, 
and is the first of the Flying Dutchman stock—which beat that of Bird- 
catcher, Melbourne, and Orlando in their placee—that ever ran for the 
Derby; and the second foal of the Admiral’s celebrated mare Ellerdale, 
whose first foal, Ellermire, by Chanticleer, is also well known on the turf. 
The Acmiral’s present two-year-old out of her is a Birdcatcher, and 
he bas also a yearling sister to Ellington nearly ready for Dawson, who 
has now trained the winners of the three great events. HEllington’s 
career has been rather chequered, as he won twice and was beaten 
once last year. This year he was beaten, after a false-run race, 
by Fisherman at York, and again very ¢asy by Bird-in-Hand at Chester, 
He showed so much temper in this last defeat that the public gave him 
up; bet still Messrs. Jackson and Hargreaves, and his trainer, stuck 

) him,and 1000 to 60 was taken twelve times over that morning. 
Mas, . On him because they had backed him after the Champagne 
Stakes and during the winter, and could not get out. His immense feet 
were exactly suited to the deen ground, whereas Yellow Jack has rather 
sma}l ones. The latter has as completely overthrown the 2000 guineas 
running with Fazzoletto as Ellington hus done that with Bird-in-Hand, 
who is, however, eo unsound that his form cannot be depended on for a 
day. In tive of his engagements Ellington has penalties, at all tigures, 
from 10 1b. to 5 lb.; and Vandermeulin, Kalipyge, and Fazzoletto, are at 
present his only aiversaries of any mark in the St. Leger. His jockey, 
Alccroft, is one of the most rising lads of the day; and it ia rather re- 
markable that the luck of the elder jockeys seemed to depart when tue 
late Frank Butler won the St. Leger in 1853—as six of the great races 
since that date have been won by Alfred Day, Charlton, Bashdm, R, 
sherwood, Wells, and the hero of this week. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Ar ten o’clock on Monday morning the draught of the 4th Light 
Dragoons from the Crimea disembarked trom the Assistance troop-ship, in 
order to prepare for their departure from Portsmouth for Brighton, in 
which town the head-quarters are stationed. As her Majesty had, how- 
ever, expressed a wish to inspect the cavalry brought home by this ship, 
as she had done with regard to those in other ships, they did not imme- 
diately leave the ship. At one o’clock the 4th and 13th Light Dragoons 
were conveyed over to Clarence-yard in two dockyard steamers. They 
mustered together 650 strong, and looked exceedingly well in dress, 
equipment, and health. At a little past three o'clock the ‘airy came 
into Portsmouth, having the Koyal standard flying at her main, the 
Prussian standard at her fore, and the Union Jack at her mizen. On 
landing, her Majesty was received by the officials, and advanced with 
Prince Albert, accompanied by the Princess Royal and Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia, the other members of the Royal family, anda brilliant 
cortége of ladies and lords in waiting. The Royal party passed first along 
the front lines of the three sides of the troops, and then along the rear 
line, her Majesty taking much notice of the troops as she did so. Her 
Majesty then took up a position in front of the troops, and they defiled 
past in admirable order. 


On Tuesday last the Duke of Cambridge inspected the cavalry 
and infantry of the British German Legion at Shorncliffe. The Royal 
Duke, attended by Colonel Tyrwhitt, and accompanied by Colonel Kin- 
loch, the Inspector-General of the Legion, and Colonel Darby Griffiths, 
ot the Scots Greys, arrived atthe camp shortly after nine o’clock, where 
his Royal Highness was received by Colonel Commendant Power and 
other officers, and by the two Mg cai of cavalry, under the command 
of Lieut.-Colonel Perceval and Lieut.-Colonel Fleming. The Duke and 
staif rode slowly down the line in front, and then up the line inthe rear ; 
and subsequently, for two hours, the two regiments, separately and col- 
lectively, were put through all the variety of cavalry manceuvres, in the 
course of which they made half a dozen splendid charges. ‘They then 
marched and galloped past in review order. After the cavalry opera- 
tions were over, the order was given for the infantry to turn out, when the 
three regiments of infantry were instantly under arms and drawn up in 
line. These also were inspected by the Duke, and Colonel Humphreys’s 
regiment was put through a series of manewuvres ‘The whole of the in- 
fantry marched past and received the commendations of the Royal and 
gallant General. 


Onr nunpReD shot-cleaners have this week been discharged 
from Woolwich Arsenal, and a small reduction has likewise taken place 
in the carriage department. 

Sir C. Woop, Admiral Eden, and Colonel Green, 2.E., paid an 
official visit to Woolwich Dockyard on Tuesday, for the purpose of 
making decisive arrangements as to the disposal of the gun-boats and 
mortar-floats. ; 

Tux new dispatch screw steam-vessel Vigilant is to be fitted at 
Sheerness with all possible dispatch for the East Indies. 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 


(From our City Correspondent.) 

ALTHOUGH the amount of money stock purchased this week has been very 
moderate, and the jobbers, almost generally, hoid more than their usual sup- 
plies, the market for National Securities has been very firm, and a further im- 
provement has taken place in the quotations—Consols, for Transfer, havin; 

touched 953 ; and for the Account, 954. These arethe highest figures quoted 
during the present year. The reduction in the rate of iuterest by the Bank 
Directors on long-dated bills, to which we alluded in our last, has been followed 
by great ease in the Money Market. No doubt, the late heavy imports of 
gold—especially as they have been mostly purchased by the Bank—have had 
considerable infiuence upon private bankers in making advances ; but it is evi- 
dent that a lower range in the value of money has been pretty generally antici- 
pated. This anticipation was realised on Tharsday, on which day it was aunounced 
that the Directors of ths Bank of England had reduced the minimum rate of in- 
terest upon both long and short dated paper to 5 per cent. Large sums 
have been loaned within the last few days at from 5} to 5} per cent—more 
generally, however, at the latter than the former figure; and very few com- 
plaints htve been made in any quarter respecting the scarcity of money. In 
the Stock “apron i it is abundant, and may be obtained at 4 percent. The 
shipments of gold have been small; and it is stated that the whole of the 
Turkish loan has now been liquidated by means of draughts upon our Com- 
missariat chest in the Crimea. The imports have been oyer half a million 
sterling, chiefly from Australia. The favourable nature of the Board ‘of Trade 
retorns is a pretty convincing proof that we shall have a steady influx of gold 


for a considerable period 

There was a s! business done in Consols on Monday :—The Three per 
Cents Reduced ed 93} up to O38 Consols, tor Money, 94} to 944; New 
Three per Cents, to 944 ; and Consols for Account, 943 to 95. Tae Scrip 
was 23 Se B Stock realised eo bee 215; Long aes 8 3-16; 
Ditto, 1885, 1745 India Stock, 233 to 236; Exchequer Bills , 48. prem.; 
Ditto (June), 3s. dis. to par; Exchequer Bonds were 98} 4 for both series, 
Very i the business’ 


the running 
$; Consols for Transfer, 


2344 ; Exchequer Bills, 3s. dis : 
Great firmness has prevailed in the transactions in all Foreign Bonds, and 


952 to 964; Russian Five per Cents, 106 to 107; — in Five per Cents, 

; Spanish Three per Cents, 464 to }; Ditto New eferred, 25; Ditto, 
Committee’s Certificate of Coupon, not funded, 64 per cent; Turkish Six per 
Cents, 99$; Ditto Four per Cents, guaranteed, 103} §; Dutch Two-and-a 


Half per Cents, 647; Dutch Four per Cents, 95}; an Four-and-a-Half 
per Cents, 95}. ¥ 
The market for Joint-stock Bank has been very firm, as followa:— 


Shares 
Se ai ba Bank of Egypt, 5$; Bank of London, 664; London and 
3 


County, jouth Australia, 39; Union of Australia, 734; Ditto, New, 8%; 
Union of London, 293; Western Bank of London, 45; Commercial of London, 


| M.A., Incumbent of St. Paul's, 


32; English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered, 17; National Provincial of 
England, 80; Ditto, New, 23. 

here bas been a much better feeling in the demand for Miscellaneous Secu- 
rities, and prices have somewhat advanced :—Australian Agricultural marked 
324; Canada Company's Bonds, 136; Ditto, Government Six per Cents, 112}; 
Crystel Palace, 2%; Ditto, Preference, RS English and Australian Copper 
Smelting Company, 1$; General Iron ww Collier, 5; General Screw 
Steam Shipping Company, 18%, ex £2 returned; London General Om- 
nibus, 84; National Discount Company, 4%; North of Europe Steam 
14; Peel River Land and Mineral, $f; Peninsular and Oriental Steam’ 
67} ; Ditte, New, 14}; Scottish Australian Investment, 1%; South Austra. 
lian Land, 37$; Victoria Dock, 19}; London, 101; St.. Katharine, 84; Berlin 
Waterworks Shares have been 6; East London, 120; Kent, 80; West Mid. 
lal 108 Southwark and Vauxhall, 89}; Hungerford Bridge, 8; and 

‘auxhall, 203. 

A much better feeling has prevailed in the demand for nearly all Railway 
Shares, and prices have steadily advanced. The following are the official closing 
money quotations on Thursday:— 

ORDINARY SHARES AND StTOCKS.—Bristol and Exeter, 89; Ohester and 
Holyhead, 158; Eastern Counties, 10%; mainbuegh Perth, aud Dundee, 30%; 
Great Northern, 95; Ditto B Stock, 129; Great Southern and Western (Ire. 
land), 1074; Great Western, 603; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 934; London 
and Brighton, 1031; London and North-Western, 102; London and South- 
Western, 98} ; London, Tilbury, and Southend (Barking Shares), 2; Manchester, 
Sheflield, and Lincolnshire, vg Midland. 78%; North British, 854; North. 
Eastern (Berwick Extension), 16}; Ditto, @. N. E. Purchase, 33; Ditto, York, 
59: North Staffordshire, 1 South-Eastern, be 4 
sie: nal av Frxep RENTAL.— md = =6(Bradford Preferred 

ock), 94. 

PREFERENCE SHARES.—Eastern Counties Extension, $ prem.; Great 
Northern Fiye per Cent, 77; Great Western (Birmingham Stock), 744; North- 
Eas'ern, York H. and S. Purchase, 9%; North Staff» ire, 21%. 

Forrien.—East Indian Extension, B, 234; Great Indian Peninsula, 23; 
Great Luxembourg Shares, 5%; Great Western of Canada, 26}; - Ditto New, 9; 
Macras, New, 17}; Sambre and Meuse, 12 ; Ditto, Fiye-and-a-Half per Cent, 9}. 

Mining Shares have been very firm. Cobre Copper has marked 64; the 
St. John del Rey, 254; Linares, 8; Sartridge Mining Company, 38. 


THE MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, May 26.—The supply of English wheat in to-day’s market was mode. 
rate; nevertheless, the demand for all kinds ruled heavy, at a decline in the quotations of ls, 
perquarter. In foreign wheats—the show of which was by no means extensive—very litite 
business was travsacted,on former terms. There was a fair inquiry for barley, at previous 
rates: but malt was less active. The oattrade was firm, at 6d. to ls. eh ben dnd more money, 

© flour trade ruled dull, 


Seevs.— A few parcels of clover seed have been taken on speculation. In other agzicultural 
eceds very little is doing. Linseed and rapeseed are tolerably firm. 

Linseed, English, crushing, 46s. to 62s.; Mediterranean, 51s. to 57s.; hempseed, 46s. to 
52s. per quarter. Coriander, 26s. to 30s. per cwt. Eng! rapeseed, 88s. to 90s. per 
quarter. Linseed cakes, English, £11 11s. to £12 0s.; ditto, foreign, £10 0s. to £11 0s.; rape 
cakes, £6 0s. to £6 10s. per ton. Canary, 44s. to 60s. per quarter. 

Bread.— The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 9d. to 9}d.; of house- 
hold Gitto, 74d. to 83d. per 4 ibs. loaf. 5 
ni Weekly Averages.—Wheat, 69s. 2d.; barley, 39s. 6d.;: oats, 238. 10d.; rye, 
47s. 6d.; beans, 41s. 6d.; peas, 388. 8d. : 
ae See Ware Aceranes—Vibtet, 68s. 2d.; barley, 39s. 11d.; oats, 23s. 6d.; rye, 42s. 8d.; 

ins, 41s. 6d.; peas, 388. 9d. ; j 

English Grain sold last week.—Wheat, 112,285; barley, 12,179; oats, 10,059; rye, 23; 
beans, 4783; peas, 286 quarters. 

Zea —We have to report only a moderate demand for all kinds. Prices, however, are sup-~ 
ported Common scund congou, 84d. to 8}d. per Ib. 

Sugar.— There has beon more business doae in raw sugar this week, at full prices to 6d. 
per ewt advance. Barbadoes has realised 40s. 6d. to 46s.; Demerara, 40s. 6d. to 45s.; St. 
Vincent, 40s. 6d. to 42s. 6d.; Mauritius, 37s. to 46s.; and Bengal, 42s. to 46s. per cwt. Refined 
goeds are firm, at 53s. 6d. to 5€s. per ewt for grocery lumps. 

Coffee.—Our market, though by{no means heavily supplied, is still in a sluggish state. 
In prices, however, we have no actual change to notice. Good drdinary native Ceylon is 
selling at 50s. to 51s. 6d. per cwt. 

Rice.—Although the stock is over 26,000 tons, the demand is somewhat improved, and the 
quotations generally are well supported. 

Provisions —There is on'y a moderate demand for butter, both home and foreign, yet wea 
haye no sellers on easier terms. { The bacon market is firm, and prices have an upward 
tencency. Hams and Jards are tolerably firm. 

Tallow —This article is steady. P.Y.C., on the spot, 45s. 9d. to 46s.; and for the last three 
months, 45s. 6d. per cwt. . 

Oils.—Linseed o}l, on the spot, is dull, at 31s. 6d. per cwt. Most other oils are lower to 
purchase. Some rather large transactions have taken place in turpentine—spirits at 31s. 6d. 
to 3ds.; and rough, 9s. to 9s. 3d. per cwt. 

Spirits.—Rum is in fair request, at about stationary prices. Proof Leewards, 2s. 1d. to 
2s. ¥d.; East India, 2s. to 2s. ld. per gallon. The brandy market is steady, and the quota- 
tions are well supported. We have a quiet demand for home-made spirits. Gin, 17 under- 
proof, 10s.; 22 ditto, 9s. 6d.; raw pee h eas 10s. 74.; Geneva, 2s. 10d. to 3s. 8d. per gallon. 

Hay and Straw.—Meadow . 5s. to £6 0s.; clover ditto, £4 15s. to £6 10s.; 
and straw, £1 59. to £1 9s. per load. 

Hops.—Our market is fairly supplied with most kinds of hops, and the demand rules 
steady, at full quotations. Mid and Bast Kent pockets, £3 5s. to £668.; Weald of Kent, 
£308. to £5 5s.; Sussex, £2 16s. to £4 16s. per owt. 

Coals.—Stewart’s, 18s.; Hetton, 17s. 6d.; Lambton, 17s. 9d.; Kelloe, 16s. 9d:; South 
Hetton. !7s.; Heugh Hall, 16s. 6d. per ton. . 

Wool,—The public sales have become heavy, owing to the late immense imports of wool 
from our colonies, and the opening prices are net supported. 

Potatoe*.—The supplies are less extensive, and the demand is stea7y, at from 45s. to 100s. 


er ton. 
id Metropolitan Cattle Market.—Most kinds of stock have come steadily to hand, and in 
excellent condition, The dem: generally has ruled 7» as Ws t— 

Beef, from 33. 0d. to 4s. 6d.; mutton, 35, 6d. to 5s. Od.: lamb, 5s. 2d. to 6s. 2d.; veal, 
4s. 0d. to 5s, 6d.; pork, 38. 2d. to 4s. Be. Ree 8 Ibs. to sink the off.l. 

Newgate and Leadenhall.—The trade generally has been inactive, at our quotations:— 

Beef, from 2s. 8d. to 4s. Od.; mutton, 3s. to 4s. 4d.; jamb, 4s. 8d. to 5s. 8d.; veal, 
3s, 8d. to 4s. 10d.; pork, 3s. 2d. to 4s. 8d. per 8lbs. by the carcase. ROBERT HERBERT. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE, 


Frmay, May 23. 


ADMIRALTY, Mar 23. 

The following promotions, dated the 19th instant, have this day taken place, consequont 
on the death, on the 18th instant, of Rear-Admiral of the White the Right Hon. Lord A. 
Fitaclarence, G.C.H.:—Rear-Admiral of the Blue W. Sandom to be Rear-Admiral of the 
White; Capt. C. H. Williams to be Rear-Admiral on the Reserved List; Capt. He 

» KE, 


Greville to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue; Capts. A. A. Vincent, K.H., and 8S. Radford, 
on the Retired List, to be additional Retired ar-Admirals, without any increase of pay. 
BANKRUPTS. 
B. MORGAN, Hastings, Sussex, provision merchants.—J. 58. TWEEN, Ware Westmill, 
Herts, miller.—J. WILLIS, Nerth Cheshire, clock and watch maker and jeweller.—J. 
HOPKINSON, Nottingham, grocer. 


TuEsDAY, May 27. 
WAR DEPARTMENT, May 27, 

13th Light 2. worth io be| 43rd: Quartermaster J. Denton to be Pay~ 
Cornet. vapalinties 2 pe! master; Quartermaster-Sergeant J. Denton 

7ib Foot; Major R. Y. Shipl to be Quartermaster. 
R. W. 60th: Lieut. N. J. Pauli to be Ensign. 
67th: Lieut. E. B. Bass to be Ei no. 
F it. ves! 74th: Serg.-Major G. Watson to be Quar- 
Envign B LG. igor to be Leu Eidaet. '| \ ath: Mnsiga W. Maybury to be Eentenant 
nsign .G. p u : Ensign R. eu > 
lith: Lieut. P. D. Vigor  Aalergn . Both: Major E. J. V. Brows to be Lieute- 
15th: Lieut. C. J. W.A to be ;| mant-Colonel; Capt. the Hon. J. J. Bourke 
Ensign W. Starke to be ‘tenant; M. J. C. | to be Major; Lieut. W. Little to bo Captain. 
Browne to be Ensign. j: : i F a 
BREVET.—Lieut.-Col. H. H. Graham to be Colonel; Quartermasters C. Daines and T. 
Smith to have the honorary rank cepeain. Lieut.-Gen, M. Boyd to be General; Major- 
Gens. W. R. i. poaey 60, C. Herbert to be Lieutenant-Gener: Jaloy and C. 
H, Dick to be Major- t-Colonels 


WILLIAMS, Wolv 

gece GEG gh grec re 
he 8! man onde 

ROSE, St. Helen's, Lancashire, miller.—O, OWENS, Bangor, Carnarvonshire, flour-dealer. 


ms _ SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
A. MILNE and J. H. DUNCAN, Glasgow, tailors —W. P. MACKENZIE, Aviemore, Elgin, 


tacksman. Oe ea) 
3 
aieorers 16th inst., at Lincoln, the wife of Captain Philipps, Royal! Artillery, of a 
ug ; 


iter. ¢ € rae 
On the 22nd inst., at No. 2, Horton Villas, Carlton-hill, Upper Holloway, Mrs. William 


Swainson, of a i 
ao the i6th inst., at 18, Weymouth-street, Portland-place, the wife of R. 8. Cox, Esq., of a 

uy . * . ’ 

CL ately eet et go 

5 4 son. “ 
; Oa the 2rd ont; at the residence of bee tothe, The Newarke, Leicester, the wife of Sir 
Mylles Cave Browne Cave, Bart., of a daughter. 
‘ MARRIAGES. * cad 
On the 22nd inst., at Camden Church, Camberwell, by the Rev. William Duncan Long 
Bermondsey, , third son of James Mills, Esq., 0 

Msciboroney ee Old Kent-road, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Robert Jenner, Esq.) 


of Portland- New it B 4 
On the 20t) ’, at the parish church of 8h by the Rey. George William Watson, In- 
se oo et et ey eka Hae asta, Bs 
ic) el n . of High Cr ) 
to Charlotte Still, eldest daughter of Gélonel Duntiweod, of the Grange. 


DEATHS. 


On Thursday, May 22nd, unexpected]: Mary Ann, wife of George Gwilt, Esq. 
ae and duighter of the into Wiliam Applegaih, Commander of the Hon. 
> 


Company's ship Huropa, and Mary, 
On Thured » the loth inst, ee Parecnnge, 
his 16th year, 


. of South~ 
Yast India 


near Re’ 
the dearly-loved and third surviving son 9! 
of Partney, Linco . 


Mar 31, 1856,] 


AMUSEMENTS, $0. 


MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 


—_— 


ry? 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


2 
AMUSEMENTS, §. 
M2 2AME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT LIND. 


: NI, BAUCARDE, AL BONI.— On MONDAY NEXT, * FAREWELL CONCERTS, EXRTER-HALL. Mr. Mitchell 
ig 2 (a uberion Alehtan hago Puen te 1), wilt be respectfully aupounces the LAST CONCERTS which will be 
Matayes Alvacusn Gabe Uses ardioniateely-Auaors stlcone fi ET RING ree tle eae se COUN eOnaET 

' 5 * . v une H , Grand 8 NCE) 
Sig. Baucarde (his frst appearance); Ferrando, Sig. with Band and chorus "WEDNESDAY EVENING, June 25, 


Albeni; a 

Bouche; and I te r 

favourite Ballst, by Mdme. A. Belion, Mdlles Katrine, Rose, 
Lizereux, Olara, and M. Venefia, and M. Vandris. —Appli- 
cations fer Boxes, Stalls, aud Tickets to be made at the Box-sifice 
of the Theatre Haymarket. 404 


's , 


2 MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—MDLLE. 

PICCOLOMINi.—Grand Extra Night, THURSDAY next, 
JUNS 5, will be repeated Verdi's hi ~suceessful Opera LA 
TRAVIATA. Violetta, Malle. Piccolomini, Alfredo, Bignor Calzo- 
lari; Barone Dauphol, or Vairo; Guiseppe, Signor Baiilou; and 
Germont Giorgio, Signor ventano. To covc!uts with a Favourite 
Ballet, Mdme. Albert Bellon; Mdlles. Clara, Lizerenx, Katrine, 
Pierron, avd Rosa; M, Venafra, and M. Vandris.—Applications for 
Boxes, Stelis, and T ckets to be made at the Box-oflice of the Theatre, 
Colonnade, Haymarket. 


JYOYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE. —On MON- 
DAY and during the Week will be presented Shekspoare's 

Play of THE WINTER'S TALE; Leontes, by Mr. C. Kean; Her- 
mivae by Mrs.C. Kean. Preceded by The VICTOR YANQUISHED = 


eee oh ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 

Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday, *The Evil Genius.’’ On 
Wednesday will be revived Mr. Buckstone's Comedy of ** Single 
Life.” On Friday and Saturd.y, ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer;” with, 
every evening. the renowned Spanish Dancers, Perea Nena and 
Perez, ina new Ballot; and the new Fares of ** Rights and Wrongs 
of Woman,” in which Mr Buckstone will appear. 


> PRRaTA z 
OYAL SURREY THEATRE. — Messrs. 
SHEPHERD and CRESWICK bave much pleasure in au- 
nouncing that they hsve made arrangements for a short Series 
of ITALIA N OPSRAS, to commence on MONDAY, JUNS 9th, 
1856, ried by the f lowing eminent Artistes:—Madamo Gassier 
and Madame Ruder+dortf, Madame Lorini end Madame Caradori, 
Mdlle. Sedlaivek. Md'le, hudersdorff, ond Malle. Bregarz\; 5 gnor 
Lucchesi, Mons. Du Laurens, Signor Lorivi, Signor biolei, Signor 
Albicini, acd Mr. t wilt, Signor kortini, Signor Pieriniy and Movs. 
Garsier. } er, Signor Gali, Dyrector of the Music and Con 
ductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon, The Bond and Chorus will be complete 
in every depar! ment. 
Among other Werks of ‘he popular Composers, the following Operas 
will be presented, with every attention to detail and musical effect:— 
Tl Garbere ai Sivigiia. Rossini; Norma, Bellini; Luerezia 
Denizetti; Sounambula Bellini; and an Italian version of the Bo! 
mian Girl, W.M. Balf.  Afier the Opera, on esch evening, the 
Entertainments wi)i conclude with a Divertissemoent, suoported by 
the eminent dane. use, Miss Hosipa Wright, assisted by Malle. Marie 
and Mdlle. Agnes, and an s «nd efficient Corps de Ballet. 
Notwithstanding the grvat ey; incurred in bringing together 
such an efilcient company, Menata, Shepherd and Creswick have de- 
termined upon the followinglow of prices :—Private boxes, £2 10s., 
£2 %., £1. Tickets to be had of Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 
Regent-street: Mr, Mitchell, Old Pond-street; Mr. 8, ot. James 6- 
street; Mr. Ebers, Old Bond. street; Mr. Hookham, Old Bond-street ; 
at the Box-offive of the Theatre; and of ell the principal Librarians 
and Muricsellers:—Dress circle, 49.; pit, 28.; gallery, 1s.. Doors open 
at Seven; performances commence at it Seven, 


ATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE.— 


PROFESSOR ANDERSON, the Great Wizard of th» North, in 
his own unrivali¢d entertainment of MAGIC and MYSTERY, with 
numerous additions of the Magical, Mysterious, and Mirhfal. The 
success of the past week hes fairly outrivalled that of the celebrated 
sexson at the Lyceum, when the house was crowded nightly, and the 
seeregate audience amounted to nearly half a million. The appa- 
Tatus is new and more elaborate, the experiments are allon a scale 
of rédoubled grendeur, and the celebrated ‘* Half-hour with. the 
8 sete oon Na as interesting. In io me exten- 

e ge, itis nece sary to secure sea’ r front ones 
are required. ‘Ihe box-office is open daily from 3to Four. Doors 
oe at Seven, commence at Half-past.—National Standard Theatre, 

reditch, opposite the Eastern Counties Railway. 


OYAL GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION.— 


At is respec announced that a SHORT SERIES of 
MALIN ALES by the cslebrated Youthful BRONSIL 
Faure COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, JUNB 4th. uli 
Pe wars to be had of CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., and at the 


Sennett oe esr 
RROZAL, PAN OPTIOON ~The 


Peloekiesic 
to be ‘who inhabit Walpole Island, at the head 
of Lek St. Clair; the party with him are all Indians of that island. 
) Malcolm reap tic Postmaster-General of Canada, 

om oq opts of Blgin.''—Admission, |s.; reserved 
seats, nay T 


ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC,. 


“HOLLAND, UP THE RHINE, and PARIS, is NOW OPEN 
evening (except Saturday), at 8 o’clock. Stalls (which can 
be taken from a plan at the Box-oilice every “ay, between |! and 
4, without any extra charge), 33.; Area, 29.; Gallery, ls. The Morn- 


AijalodeckBOrPHAN HALL. 


ee FF 
Fie sauismos at 20 © PHOTOGRAPHS,— 
‘EXHIBITION of 350 PHOTOGRAPHS taken in the 
pothesis yok 
Robertson, 


t ’ ih St which is added the Collection taken 
by Mr. the of is OPEN DAILY, at | 
the Rooms, corner of Piccadilly), from 


St. James’s-street ( 
10 to6. Admission One Shilling. — 


OYAL POLYTECHNIO.—Patron H.R.H. 
Prince Albert. On Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 
4 and 9, the New, Grand, and Series of Views illustra: 
pt of the PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, with descripti 


Satay at Brasted. 


a 


Gund Friaay ch bend & Lecture by O° HL Pe {om 
on the | Controversy. All the ‘other Lectures and Matertain: 
Searing 100 Gaara oats, Lemaire dle wean tan 
Lhe BXHISITION.—The THIRD 
2F iho PHENOM AgRUOL Te NOW OrmaN, ae ae aa eR tah, 
Shillings; Sixpence, i. Fropenas, Secretary. 


‘TY of PAINTERS 


Seecraces in 


.—The FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OPEN at their Gallery, 5, P. (close to 
)s from Nine till ‘Dusk. Is. : 

logueéd. _ JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


C SOCIETY, Exeter. 
; 38.3 Te~ 
- each; atthe Society's 


ere 


5a.; centre 
im Exeter-hail. 


‘USICALUNION.—TUESDAY, JUNE 10:h, 
pirat Sek tere at eee, 
Vidbemtases ithe wit ioe play: Soon be Okones On 

x Up tegen Performance will be given: and on 
Sere hin aoe cree 
are engaged. | ; i J, EULA, Director, 
HE VOCAL UNION.—English Glees and 
Seg afisan sentra tae iis 
MS. Subscription to t! family ticket, admitting four 


and 


Toxo SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


Exoter-hall.Mr. SURMAN’S ANNUAL NIG z 
DAY EVENING. JUNE 2nd, Ne SR 


BEDE: preceded by. R. Hh Thanksgiving Anth» Peace. 
Tickets by te, tide.) Ch the MEE ee 


R. PAUL JERRARD has the honour to 


announs> that he will give a GRAND DLL at the 
JUNE, Sth when will te performed’ (in English) Mosart's DON 
GIOVANNI ana a miscellaneous collection of Music. 


Vocalists :— 

Julia Bleaden, Miss Fanny Thirlwall, 
Rogers, Mr. Charles Neville Mr. Gadsby, Mr, and Mr. 
Baur i : Mr. Paul Jerrard. To commence at 
o’Clock. bear gh Reserved Seats, 23.; and Stalls, 
of Magura! Bates anus Sop, Mratasiers, @ oles Mis eter ire 
Sach, Library of the Lustitution, Manor-placs, Walworth. ‘ 


) GRAND ANNUAL MOR CONCERT 

Place ithe HANOVER-SQUARE MONDAY, 

JUNE 9th, 1856. ‘To commence at Two o’Clock precisely, Mesdamos 
_ Yitrdot Garcia m, Stabbach, Theresa Bassano, Bassano; 
Sims Reevos, F. Lablache, Reichardt, 1, Paque, 
ductors—M. Bened brenden heii bine, ibs. each; ‘Tickets, 
* an . ‘e s ots, 

108. 6d. each. To be had of Madame Bassano, 70, peat a Rng Ox- 


ford-street; 
rater Mes Herr Kuhe, 12, Bentinck-street, Manche: 


principal Mustesellers. sii 


WATER 


1858. Haydn's Oratorio, “THE CREATION:"” and MONDAY 
EVENING, lune 30, Grand MISCKLLANEOUS CONCERT, with 
full band anc chorus, on which occasion Madame Goldschmidt will 
make her last avd farewell appearance in this country, Reserved 
and numbered seats, one guinea uneserved seats (west gallery and 
body of the hail), 10s, 6d.; area (under weat galiery), 74. No moro 
tickets will be issued than can be conveniently accommodated 
Applications for tickets received by Mr. Mitchell, Royal Library, 33, 
Old Bond: street. 


TTNDER the PATRONAGE of Lord ROBERT 


GROSVENOR.—Mr. SWANSON, Ongasist of Blackheath- 
ri Church, and formerly pupil of the School for the blud. St 
eorge’s-ficld, hs the honour to annour ce that he will give a GRAND 

EVENING CONCERT. at the MARYLEBONE LITERARY nad 
SCIENT FIC INSTITUTION, 17, EDWARDS STREET, PORT- 
MAN-SQUARE, on TUESDAY, JUNE 3. To commence at balf-past 
Eight o'Clock precisely, when the fo lowing artistes w'll appear:— 
Mies Poole, Miss Bignall, Mr. Foster, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. H. 
Haigh. and Mr. Durand (from Drary-lave Theatre by permission of 
J. ii, Tully, Eeq ), and Mr. H. Barnby. Piacists: Messrs. Swanson 
end Fester. ‘Tickets: Reserved Seats, 48; Area, 2 may be 
chtained of Messrs. Cramer. Beale, and Co., 210, Regest-strovt; 
end at the Institution, Edwaids-street, Portman-square. 


IGNOR NAPPI begs to announce his 


MATINEE MUSICALE for THURSDAY, JUNE the 5th, at 
ILLIS'S ROOMS, St. Jemes’s, when he will be as-isted by Miss 
Messent and Miss Ransford, Messrs. Li Calsi, Paque, Polliazer, J hn 
Thomas, Regaldi.avd Giulio Regondi. ‘Tickets, 7s , % be had at Mr. 
Lonsdale s, 26, Old Bond-street; and of Messrs. Ad ison, Hollier, ant 
Lucas, 210, R t-street. Reserved Seats, Half-a-Guinea, to be had 
only of Signor Nappi, 31, Newman-street. 


HOTOGRAPHIC GALLERY, 224, Regent- 

street, Lopdon.—Mr. MAYALL begs to announces that he has 

made considerable additions to his premises, in order thet his visi‘ors 

(however numerous) may receive immediae attention aud accom- 

modation. <A suite of apartments Las heen fitted up in the adjoining 

house expressly for the nobility, gentry, and ladies requirisg more 
privacy than the pubsic gallery aff rds. 

A ncw Gallery of Pictures bas also been formed for the Exhibition 
ef Phot: grapbic Portraiis of Wminent Individuals. A detailed Cata- 
Jogue ism preparation, (ing which it may be mentioned, that 
Curing the post season Mr. Moyall bed the honour of sittings 
from the distinguished persons pw -bélow ; many of whom have 
given permission to include copies fy Exhibition. 

HEK MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
. His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Her Royal Highness the Priceess Royal. 
Her Royal Highn ss the Princess Alice. 
His Koyal Highness Prince Alfred. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Helena, 
His Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar 
His Grace the Duke of Argy!!, K.G. | His Grace the Duke of Newcastle 
Most Noble the Marquis of Lans- | Most Noble the Marquis of Aties- 


cowne ury. 
Right Hon. the Earl of Clarendon | Righ: Hon. the Earl Granville 
The Lord High Chancellor Right Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen 


Right Hon. Lord Jobn Russell 
Kight Hon. Lord Palmerston | 
Right Hon. Sir Jemes Graham 
Reght Hon. Sir Charies Wo d 
Kight fion. the Earl of Harrowby 
Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P. 
light Hon. Lord Cavning, Go- 
vernor-General of India Right Hom. Lord Lyndhurst 
The Earl of Wickiow Right Hon. W. EB. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
bir Hamilton S-ymour, G.C.8. 
The Hon. J. Buchanan, jate U. 8, Minister at the Court of St. James's. 
The Hon. G. M. Dallas, present U. 8. Minister. 
Major-General Sir Do Lacy Evans. | General Sir Colin Campbell. 


Hight Hon. the Lord Panmure 

Right Hon, Sir George Grey 

Right Hou. Sir Cornewall Lewis 

The late ‘Sir William Moles- 
worth 

Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P. 

Right Hon. Lord Elcho 


Gentral Sir George Berkeley. General in. 
Genera! Scarlett. Lord Lucan. 
General Cator. Lord Stormont. 
Colonel Douglas. Sir Charles Napier. 
Sir Edward Bulwer| fir W. Newton, R.A. | B. Webster, Esq. 
Lytton. J. Bailey. Esq. R.A. | Sir John Herschel, 
Charles Dickens, Esq.) W. C. Macready, Exq.| Sir David Brewster. 
‘Alited Tenn sen, Esq.) Samuel Phelps. Esq. | Sir Charles Lyell. 
Douglas Jerrold, Esq. | Sims Reeves, Esq | Sir B. C. Brodie. 
Solomon Hart, Esq.| Albert Smith, Eeq. | Professor Furaday. 
R.A. Charles K: an, Esq. Professor Grahain. 
Léstic, Esq., R.A. | Herr Formes. Professor Taylor. 
eorge we, Esq.,! M. Jullien Dr. Hassall. 
Ra. — Robson, Esq. &c,, &e. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—A GRAND FANCY 
_ BAZAAR will be held (D. V.), under the Especial Patroaage 
ol Pie Gracious segs the QUEEN, at the Crystal Palace, 
on SATURDAY, the 7th, M * 
Cet os for the BENEFIT of ths QUEEN ADELAIDE 


PATRONESSES. 
H.B.H. the Duchess of KENT. 
H.R.H. the Duchess of GLOUCESTER. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Wellington. 
The Most Noble the Marchioness of Hastings. 
The Most Noble Frances Anne Marchioness of Londonderry, 
The Right Hon. the Countess of Derby. 
The Right Hon. the Countess of Shaftesbury. 
The Kight Hon. the Countess of Hardwicke. 
The Right Bon. the Lady Harriet Hamilton. 
The Right Hon. the Lady Amelius Heauclerk. 
+ The Right Hon. the ntess Palmerston. 
H The Right Hon. the Lady Ma: " 
, And many ether Ladies of distinction. 
The band of the Royal Ma: ines will be is attendance, 
Admission, not including entrance to the Crystal Palace, 1s. 
_. Contributions of Work, Drawings, &c., will be thankfully re- 
‘eeived by the Marchionesss of Hestings, 21, Kensington Palace 
Gardens; and Mrs. Skyring, Admiralty, Somerset-house. 


(RAND BAZAAR—Under the immodia'e 
of her Most Gracious M: the Queen, hia Ro 
Bighnete te Ate a Haya gg om of Cn 
of Kent, her Roy: Woy 
the feotene 6 Gia 
tinction.—A G 


NAVAL 


ucester, and numerous Ladies of the highest dis~ 
— RAND BAZAAR will be eli the kiod permission 
of the ROYAL TOXOPAILITE SOCIETY, in their beautirul 
GROUNDS in the REGENT'S PARK, entrance by York Gate, on 
TUESDAY, the 3rd of JUNE, and two following days, on behalf of 
the HOSPITAL for CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of the CHEST, 
The pressure of the times, with the heavy increase of responsibility 
occasioned by the accommodation given to 130 additional pationts, 
opening of the Sanatorium at Bournemouth, are considera- 
ee a te ee ea eee to the friends and 
valuable Institution with unusual rarnestness to su) 


paintings, dra’ &e.; donations alee? 
spect 


Admission on the Two First Days by 
tho Gates; or tickets be obtained at 
Bond-street; Mr. Sams , St. James's-street; of Messrs. 
r and Cock, 63, New Bond-street; Mr. Ollivier, 19, Old Bond- 
street; and at the recone Children under twelve an of age 
1s. 6d. each.- On the Day, ls. each. A Mili will be 
in attendance. The Bazaar will be at Two o'clock, 


'HILIP ROSE. Hon. Secretary. 
Brompton, May 24, 1856. 


OSBORN P. CROSS, Secretary. 
LONDON and WESTMINSTER: BANK 


issues CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 cach, payable at every im- 
’ place in Europe. These Notes‘are issued without charge, and 
abroad free of commission. 


prt nl The Circular Notes may be obtained at ‘ho Head 
in , Or at any of the Branches, viz. :— 


t of 9s. 6d. each at 
. Mitchell's Library, Old 


: 


Whi 
‘ord-place, 
‘Temple-bar Branch, 217, Strand. 
The Rate of Interest allowed on Deposits of £500 and upwards at 
the bank or any of its branches:'is now See 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY— 
First Payment on a New Share, 12s. 6d.; subsequent subscrip- 
month, with Is. extra every three months. First pa 
in advance, £5 3s. 6d. A completed 8) 
; ten Shares, £522 6s.; ditto, twenty Shares, £1044 lis.; 
and so in proportion, caloulating £52 4s. 6d. for each share, with Is. 
for a pass-book for any number of Shares. Interest at five per cent 
and ts in advance for pT nine Fond oo, ooo gga 
teks herr 
liability; and the taking of land is fonal, Pro- 
free of kay. part of tho United King- 


SGaleine baw GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
“STREET (within one door of).— 


_ FLIGIBLE BUSINESS PREMISES to be LET—roomy and 
lighted. Rent moderate. Apply to J. P., 198, Strand: 


VACANCY for an In-door APPRENTICE 


in the HOSIERY and OUTFITTING TRADE.—Apply to T. 
MILLS and CO., | and 3, Aldge’ », City, London, 


2 


ladstone, M.P. | 


| 


; 


} 


DAY, the 9th, and TUESDAY, 10th of | 


| H 


| 


NEW BOOKS, $0. 


ART-EXHIBITIONS OF THE SEASON, AND THE ROYAL 
NHE ART-JOURNAL for JUNE, prices 2:. 61, 


contains a full Re: ortof the Exhibitions of the Roval Academy, 
the Kvyal Scottish Acadewy, the Water-Celour Societies. and 
French schoo!. The Koyal Pictures in this Number are—Eastlake's 
“Visit to the Nun; and Herring's * The Queen's Horses.” The 
}ngravicg trom Sculpture is “Religion Consoling Justice,” by J. 
Fdwards. 1t also contains ericles on the following subjects:— 
“Biilih Artists: their Style and Cheracter. No. 15—?. B. Haydon,” 
iDustrared; “* Gem-iknamelied Vases, ' illustrated; ‘* Ths Minstrels of 
the Middle Ages,’' by th) Kev. FE. L Curt-, Ulustrated; “ Sale of the 
Kogers Collecti n;” “New State Roons at Buckingham Palace;" 
“ Dritish Sculpture ;’ ** Peace Trophy at the Crystal Palace,” &e, 

Vintvr end Co., 25. Paternoster-row, London, 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, and to be had at all Libraries 


ERVERSION ; or, The Causes and Conse- 


quences of Infidelity <A Tale forthe Times. In 3 vols. 
his work is extremely clever. It is intended to show the dif- 
feicnt phases that infidelity assumes, and to trace the practical 
result in their different social manifestations. The book is well and 
temperately written. The story bas a touching ivterest, which 
Magers with the reader after he has closed the bok. There is no 
atiempt at eloquence or fine writing; the styie is rigidly sample but 
firm and strong."’—Athenwum. 

“Phere are entertaining scenes of Iife at school, in barracks, at 
oo lege, among the Mormons, and in what is called the religious 
world. It realy deserves to bevalled *A Tale for ths Times,’ and is 
the ablest novel that has appesred for many a day.”’—Literery 
Gazette 

“** Perversion’ is powerful as a composition. The thoughts of the 
writer are well presented, with the power of unconscious mastery 
which his treiniug gives to the scholar; an undagging energy sus- 
tains the writer from first to last.’’—Spectator. 

Lon(lon: SMITH, ELDER, aad Co., 65, Cornhill. 


‘This day is published, price O nefhilling: by 
Pi\kt PRINCIPLES of FORM in NA- 
MENTAL ART. By CHARLES MARTEL, Author ef “ The 


Principles of Colouring in Painting,” &c. &c., with several liustra- 
tions engraved on weed. 


Loneon: WiySOR end NewWToN, 28, Rathbone-place; and sold by 
all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen, ; 


2 Just published, price ls. 6d. each, cloth 25 
PPHE LIbbARY of BibLiCAL LITERA- 


TURE, Vols. i, 2, and 3, publishing in Monthly Numbers. 
Price 2d., beautifully Musu ated with Engravings and Maps. 
London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 68, Fleet-street. 


st for 14 stamps, 


This day, price Threepence, No. IV. of 


MANUAL OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
AND MOTES. By H. T, STAINTON, Editor of the “Ento- 
imuogiet's Annual. * 

This work will contain descriptions of all the British Species, with 
popular readable instructions where to find them, and how to know 
thy m, and wilt be ilusuated with numerous Woodcuts. 

To be complete in about Thirty Monthly Numbers. 

Lencen: JOHN VaN Vourst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


_ Just publithed, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d., 
D IGESTION and its DEKRANGEMENTS. 


3, By T. K. CHAMBERS, M.D., Physician to St. Mary’s Hos- 


| pital, and Lecturer on Medicine at St. Mary s Medical School. 


* «a worderful stiice has Leen made of late years in our know- 
lecge of the physiology of the fluids * * * the application of 
there results to actuul praciice is the purpore of Dr. Chambers’ 
volume.'’— Guardian. 

“ There is common sente end sound philosophy in the views 
taken by Dr Chambers.’ —Meo.cal Times anu Gezette. 

Lendon: Jou URCUILL, New burlington-street. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
No. CCLXXXIL., JUNE, 1&6. Prics ?s. 6d. 
Lublin; LhopGEs, »aiTu, and Co., Grafton-street; Hurst and 


Blackett, London: John Menzies, 61, Prince’s-street, Edinburgh. 


Sold by all Bouksclers. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL WHO WOULD SPEAK CORRECTLY, 
Price 6d., post-free 74a., 
E OW to SPEAK with PROPRIETY, upon 


the Principles of Noah Webster, LL.D., with Hints upon 
heading, Composition, and Pagtish axd Foreign Pronunciation. A 
most valuabie and essential ttle book. We sirengly recommend it. 
- BRIDAL ETIQUETTE, By Madame de CHATE- 
AIY. 
Wedding Partics should purchase this Work. Just published, 
Price Gd.; post free 7d. . 
HOW to DEESS with TASTE. A most desirable 
companion for the toilet table. Priee 64.; post-froe 7d. 
OW to WOO: WHEN and WHOM. Price 6d. 
HOW to BEHAVE; or, the Spirit of Etiquette. A 
complete guide to polite soviety. Price 6d.; post-free 7d. 
London: Wakb and Lock, 153, Fleet-sireet. 


Illustrated with 309 Engravings, 33. 64., richly gil 
LEGANT ARTS for LADIES, 
Treats upon every useful Art and Accomplishments. 
Wakp and LOCK, and all Booksellers. 


it sides end 


Beautifully Illustrated, 2s. 6d. cloth, Ay edges, 
pres HANDBOOK of CAGE 
BIRDS. Edited by H G. ADAIS, Esq. 


WARD and Lock. and all Hooksellers. 
Embellished with 250 Descriptive Engravings, price 35.64. 
fPHE WIFE'S OWN BOOK of COOKERY, 
“ Plain sense and practical worth."—Illusirated London News 
WARD and LOCK, and ull Booksollers. 
Should be in i . Price 2s. 6d., strongly bound, 
Hk PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE. 


The Book for Matron, Maid, or Emigrant. Fully Illustrated. 
Waxp and Lock, and ali Bvoksellors. 


Superbly Mustrated Gift-Book, 88. 6d., richly gilt, 
REASSURES in NEEDLEWORK. 
By Mra. WARREN and Mrs. PULLAN. 


* The beau-ideal of a present to young ladies.” —Stamford Mercury. 
WARD and Lock acd all Bookssliers. 


LLUSTRATED, UNABRIDGED Edition of 


the “TIMES” REPORT of PALMER'S TRIAL, with authentic 
Counsel, 


K, 153, Fleet-street. Sold everywhere. 


INE DUTIES REDUCTION COM. 


newed, because for want of means he cannot take itup. He con- 
sumes his capital instead of his interest, and the result is the 


| inevitable bankruptcy of the body.’’ 


“ Wine, as a restorative, as a mens of refreshment, when the 
powers of life are exhausted, of giving animation and energy where 
has to struggle with deys of sorrow; as a means of correction 
and compensation when misproportion occurs in nutrition, and 
the organism is deranged in its operations; and as a means of pro- 
tection against transient organic disturbance, wine is sur 
no product of nature or art. The nobler wines of the Rhine, and 
many of those of Bordeaux, are dis hed above ail others, 
ducing a minimum of injurious after-effects. In no part of 
ermany do the Apothecaries' establishments bring so low a 
as in the rich cities on the Rhine, for the wine is the unty: 
See the healthy a3 well as the sick; it is considered as milk 


reeablo 5 
“The Committee formed for this purpose beg to 
the = iy Bop adhe of ty fees te pool Bhp portune to induce 

e war it it that the t peculiarly op 
her Majesty's Government to give this praia Be of their desire 
to unite in ful and com: ties England and France, to ex- 
tend our relations with Portugal, Spain, Germany, and other wine- 
growing countries, and, as it is believed, to increase the revenue by 
an importation of pure wines. 

Constituencies are requested to induce their members to Mr. 
Oliveira, M.P., who will bring the whole subject before 
of Commons whenever the state of the revenue will admit of it. 

JoHN M. DEERE, Secretary to the Committee. 


London, April, 1855. 
PRESIDENT. 


Benjamin Oliveira, Esq., M.P., F.B.S. 
Jas. H MPL ERS. |. Apsley Pellatt, Eeq., MP. 
‘as, Heywood, Esq., M.P., F.R.8. isq., M.P. 
John M-Gregor, Eed., MP. | Thomas Barnes, Re, MP. 


BANKERS. 
London and Westminster Bank, St. James’s-square Branch 
SECRETARY. 
John Morgan Deere, Esq., 35, Lincoln's-inn-fielits. 
c oof ninety Members of Parliament and 1127 
om) of ninet: em oO en 
sorte prick tibek toaawnes in the country, fayourable to a re- 
Suction of duty upon foreign and colonial wines, : 


Parties cesirous to avoid the usual blunders committed at | 
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NEW MUSIC, ge. 


’ALBERT’S TRAVIATA QUADRILLES, 


just published. Price 31. 8 nt postage-free. 
CHAPPELL, 59, Now Bond-street. 


D 


1 ivtompubadal New Waltz LA TRAVIATA, 
from Verdi's celebrated Opera, jast published. Price 4s. 
Sent posiage-fieo. 

CHAPPELL end Co, 50, New Bond-street. 


"ALBERTS TRAVIATA POLKA, just pub- 


D lishcd. Price 38. Sent post-free. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 0, New Bond-street. 


TEW BASS SONG—THE ROBBER’S 


DREAM. Composed by E. L. HIME. Price 2s. (postage- 
tree). This song snvg by Mr. Thomas is highly effective, and will be 
@ va vable acquisition to bass-singers. 

Durr and Hopason, 65, Oxford-street. 


eee SG (SO ees a 
RISSAC.—FANTASIES for the PIANO- 
FOHTE, in a brilliant style, on favourite airs from La Traviata, 
li Trovaiore, Les Huguenots, and Lucia di Lammermoor, By JULES 
BHIcSAC, are just published, price 3s. each. 
Dvr¥ and HODGSON, 65, Oxford-street. 


YHE PICCOLOMINI VALSE, by ALBERT 


WAGNER, Composer of she Ophelia Valse, is published this 
Gay, ilustraied with a superb Portrait of Mdlle. Piccolomini, and 
acccmpanied with a short sketch of her celebrated career, printed on 
the last page. Price 4s. 

Boosey and Sons, Musical Library 28, Holles-street. 


IA TRAVIATA, complete edition, 5s.; Il 


Trovatore, Su. ; Lucia di Lammermoor, 6s.; Les Hy fucnots, 
78. ¢d.; Sonvambula, 4s.; Norma, 4s.; Fra Diavolo, 5s; Don Juan, 
5+, ; Fille du Regiment, 4s,; Lucrezia Borgia, 4s. Boosey and Sons’ 
complete editions of there operas for the pianoforte solo are tho 
cheapest and most perfect of any extant, They are bound in stroug 
cloth covers, gilt leuers &c. 

Boosey end 


ONS, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


ERDI’S LA TRAVIATA and IL TROVA- 
TORE.— The Vocal Music and Pianoforte Arrangements, 
Solos and Duets, by W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT, from both of 
these admired Operas. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-strest. 


\H AND HE LOVED ME DEARLY.— 


KESIA WILCOX’S Song, sung by Misa P. Horton (Mra 


iiced) in her Popular Hinstrations. Composed by T. G. REED 
CraMER BEALE, and Co., #1, Regow 
M ISS P. HORTON’S Popular ENTERTAIN- 
At MENT.—The favourite Songs, “Under a Hedge,"' “ The 
unest of the Fair,” sung by Mrs. Keed (late Miss P. Horton), in 
her atouting Entertainment, * Popular Illustrations,” are published 
by CRAMER, BEALE, and CO., 201, Regent-street. 


IPPBE META WALTZ. By the composer of 
_ the Beaufort Polke. Elegantly illustrated and played by the 
Coldstream Guards. Price 28., postege-free. 
App!s0N, HOLLIER, and LUCAS, 210, Regent-street. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ NATIONAL AIRS 


for the Piznoforte.—Three English Airs:—No. 1, Hdme, Swoet 
Home. No.2, The British Grenadiers. No 3. My Lodeing is on 
the Cold Grovnd. Three Irish Airs:—No. 1. St. Patrick's Day. 
No. 2. Oft in the Stiily Night. No. 3. Fly not yet. Three Scotch 
Airs:—No. 1, The Blue Bells of Scotland. No. %. Scots*wha hae. 
No 3. Auld Lang Syne. “The bost of ali arrangements of those 
favourite airs; brilliant and effective in the exiremo.'}—Musica! 

Review. Price 3s. solox. Ss. 6d duets. . 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


Just published, ioe 
LOATING on e WIND.—STEPHEN 


GLOVER’S most cherm'ng ballet. “ This zong will become 

an universal favourite.”"—Musical Review. Post-free, 2s. 

CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-ztreet. 
7 — 

OSE of ENGLAND, HERALD of PEACE 
)/ POLKA, as dsnevd at the State Balls, composed by VAN 
NUORDEN, with Grand National Chores, beautifully iMustrated in 
Coiovrs by Branca:d. This charming Polke is creating an extra- 
odin seneation ; the whole of che company joining in the chorus 
pe abesutifulficet. Prie> 2s. éd.—LEONI LEE, Metropolitan 
usic Repository, 48, Albemarle sircet, where may. be had the 
national sung. “* May Peace and Plenty Crown the Land,” price 2s.; 

sung at the public dinners with acclamations of applause. 


IX SONGS from IL TROVATORE are in the 


PIANISTA, No. 194. Price 2s. English and Italian words, 
Ji Trovatore,” for piano, in No. 183. ice 28. And Sixty other 
operas, 2s, each, overtures and eirs.—GAY and Co., 67, Paternoster- 
row. All post-free. 


i fee of AUXILIARY SCREW STEAM 


PACKETS between LONDON, CAPE of GOOD HOPE, and 
CALCUTTA (to load in the Victoria Docks),—The following firat- 
cless full-rigged avxitiary steam-ships, with other similar vessels, 
built for the trade and fitted with all the recent aap yy aa will 
sail on the Ist of each month from London, and on the 5th from Dart- 
mouth, where passengers will embark :— 


‘ons. reg. Nom.h.p. Indic. hp. Commander. 
England .. 1150 .- 150 » 450 A.D. R.N. 
Scotland .. 1150 .. 50 .. 450 J.D. Wilson. 
Ireland . SAO  .. 150 450 =~1W..C. Perry. 
Tynemouth . 1364 me lzo ee 360 «=F. Y. Steward. 
Robert Lowe 1500 120. = 360) W. Congalton. 


Important to Tourists.— Denmark, Norway, Sweden, St. Petersburg, 
and Principal Places in the B «Itic and Ni rth of Europe, 


ps NORTH of EUROPE STEAM NAVI- 

GATION COMPANY grant THROUGH, RETURN, and 
EXCURSION TICKETS (first cass) at very moderate fares, enabling 
travellers to visit thé above romantic and interesting places by any 


i} of the Company's ships, which run regularly between them (carry- 


ing the Royal Mails), and by the various Railways. 


From — 

Lendon, vid North Western Railway, to Hull, for 
CBRISTIANSAND and CHRISTIANIA (Royal 
mail), Friday, June 12, 27, and every alternate 
Fridsy,railandsteam .. — «. ee se 

London, vid Great Northern, to Grimsoy, for GOT- 
TENBURG (mail), every Friday, rail and steam.. 
Tourists by this route may proceed to STOCK- 
HOLM by steamer, through Trolhatta Canal and 


Lake Wener. 

London to ST. PETERSBURG, vid Royal Danish 
Railway, between Tonning and Flensburg, saving 
300 miles of rea navigation, Jure 13, 27 .. 

London to COPENHAGEN, and principal in 
Denmark, including the beautiful navigation of 
ie Belt, June 5, 13, from Irongate- wharf 

‘Tower o o. ory - 

London to STETTIN, ditto, ditto 

London to TONNING, ditto, ditto oe e oe 

London to FLENSBURG, ditto, ditto .. oe oo 

London to DANTZIC and KCENIGSRERG, June 5, 19, 
from Irongate-wharf (Tower) os +. ow & & 8 

Children and Servants Half-fares. 

£20 Season Excursion Tickets entitle the holder to travel (first- 
class) by any of the Company's ships, and on the Royal Danish 
Railway, during the season. 

These ships, well equipped, and carrying experienced servants, are 
commanded by persons well acquainted with the navigation of the 
Baltic ard North Seas. Provisions, wines, &c., of Sees) ge hs on 
board at moderate charges. Fortickets, plans of cabins, &c., a 
at the Company’s Office, $4, King William-street; or to J. E. 

W. 8S. ANDREWS, Managing Director. 


3l4a, Oxford-etreet. 
UITION on the SOUTH COAST of DEVON. 
The principals of a Fini Seminary, which is attended by 
Masters of talent, have a VACANCY for a YOUNG LADY as an 
Articled Pupil.—Addrees L. S., cate of Mr. Martin, 9, King-street 
Snow-hill, London. 


SUPERIOR SUITE of fine WALNUT- 
WOOD DRAWING-ROOM 


~ 


s 


bo tom oo 
sore 
ene 


first-rate condition, consists of eight excellent C! 
Easy-Chair, covered with rich silk, set of Chintz say Ty sell for 
ditto, handsome Chiffoneer, with carved back fitted with 


BEDDIN' 


&c,, as displayed in the numerous show-rooms, which may 
gratis and post-free on application. The extensive well-manufac- 
tured stock cannot be ex for cheapness. Country orders car- 
riage- free —LEWIN CRAWCOUR and CO., Cabinet Manufacturers, 
&e., ig Queen's-buildings, Knightsbridge, seven doors west of Sloane 
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“PEACE” AND “ WAR.”—-JOHN BELL, SCULPTOR.—FROM THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


ment to the great Duke, the citizens are about to remove the monument 
to their patriotic Lord Mayor, Beckford—the father of “ Vathek” and 


monument to the Duke of Wellington, on which Mr. Bell has been for 
Fonthill Beckford. Mr. Bell, we are told, is advancing rapidly with his 


THE two “colossal statues of “ Peace” and “ War” which we engrave 
some time engaged for the Guildhall of the city of London. Peace 


as appropriate to the doings of the week are copied from two of the con- 
tributions made by Mr. Bell to the Sculpture Room of the Royal | hath her victories, the poet tells us, no less renowned than War. Here, 
will form, when in marble, appropriate parts of the | ssin life, we prefer Peas to War. Yo erectt his great colossal monn- | work. 


Axviemy. They 


THE PEACE ILLUMINATIONS,—THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE. 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 


THE unfavourable weather in Paris since the commencement of the month 
has prevented the display of the Spring fashions, which have only been at 
the theatres, anda few days ago upon the race-course at Chantilly. In 
consequence of the continuance of very wet and chilly weather, the majority 
of our fashionable ladies still wear dresses such a8 have been in yogue 


during the latter part of winter. People of high fashion, as well as the 
public generally, are now directing their attention to the approaching 
ceremony of the christening of the Imperial Prince, which will present an 
opportunity for a display in Paris of magnificence and luxurious elegance 
not often to be witnessed in any capital. 

Another occasion of interest to the fashionable world is the spproach- 
ing ceremony of the coronation of the Emperor of Russia—on account of | 
its being customary at the great northern Court that on great occasions 
there should be. first, a blaze of diamonds; and, next, anadmirable display 
of lace; and fashion and etiquette require that no other description of lace 
should be worn at Court but Alengon point, English point, and Venetian 
pint. 

At one of the recent grand representations at the Odéon Theatre we 
particularly remarked a dress of rose-coloured China gauze, with volants 
of white and lilac in the pattern of material ; the braces were composed of | 
# ribbon to match the volants A charming bonnet of white tulle bowil- | 
lonné, with pink ribbons, white blonde, and black lace, mixed and orna- 
mented with bunches of pink fathers. completed this elegant costume. 
We must also notice anoth-rdress of taff-tas, pearl grey, with four pink and 
white volants, and at foot of each small black lace placed very low. The 


EXATBITION oF MANCHESTER MANUFACTURES 
IN PARIS. 

In 1854 the French Government announced that in the following year 
a Universal Exbibition of Industrial Products would be held in Paris, 
and foreigners were invited, by liberal overtures, to take part in the 
friendly competition. Manchester at once prenared iteelf to reap 
laurels in the amicable passage at arms; and on the 3rd July, 1854, a 
public meeting was assembled in the Townhall to co-operate in the 
movement, to organise a plan for securing a complete and systematised 
display of the industrial products of the district, and raise funds to 
defray expenses. Manchester energy ever surmounts_ all difficulties ; 
and a guarantee smonnting to £6995 was soon placed at the disposal 
of the Committee. Some obstructions, hswever, arose from the Board 
of Tr:de, who proposed to distribute the Manchester products around 
the goods furnished from the Staffordshire Petteries, Sheffield, and 
other places; bat to this the Committee objected, desiring for them- 
selves a distinct and separate block or space, to “ give to their assort- 
ment that united and concentrated character which was so necessary 
for the foree of its effect,”* This remonstran-e produced its proper 
effect, and finally a space was allotted and accepted, forming a 
parallelogram of about 105 feet in length and 72 in breadth, 
On the 2nd of February Mr. James Oswald Murray, who had 
been eppointed Secretary to the Committee, was instructed to 
proceed to Paris and apportion the area of the Manchester 
and Salford Court, and complete all necessary arrangements for the | 
convenient display of the articles that were to be exhibited. This 
gentleman encountered some hindrances, but it is only justice to state 
that he executed his difficult and delicate task with great tact and 
diseretion, and received a most flattering testimonial, voluntarily 
offered, from the 19th class of the International Jury. These parti- 
culars are due.to the occasion, which will assuredly form an epoch in 
the history of free-trade and of the useful arts of peace. It is the duty 
of statesmen to avail themselves of the opportunity thus afforded, and 
by the reciprocation of commercial advantages to cement that alliance 
between France and England which is the brightest feature in the 
reign of Napoleon III. 

In the Report before us we have minute and very interesting details 
of the Manchester and Salford contributions to the Exhibition; but, to 
prevent any mistake, it may be well to observe that the fabrics sent to 
Paris were the products of what is known in Lancashire as the Man- 
chester District. Sixty-eight firms contested for the palm of. excel- 
lence; 7700 pieces, valued at £6600, were displayed; and, for the first 
{ime in the annals of manufacturing industry, an assortment of the 
varied skill and wealth of the cotton trade, as complete as possible in 
all its branches, was unrolled before the eyes of astonished and delighted 
Europe in a vast industrial panorama. “A range of yarns from the 
lowest and coarsest numbers to the highest usually known in the market, 
as well as samples of coloured yarns, was exhibited by the Committee, 
with prices. A range of yarns of the higher numbers, from 100 to 


* “Report of the Manchester and Salford District Executive Committee for 
he Paris Universal Exhibition.” 


bonnet was of rice-straw, ornamented with red service-berry : which orna- 
ment is also mach worn for head-dresses for balls, mixed with trellis- 
work of velvet, pearls, and gold braids ; it forms a graceful acoompaniment 
in head-dresses to the payures, very much in favour at present, composed 
of rather small coral pearls or beads, mixed with diamond-beads, which are 
also worn in ear-rings or trimming of corsages. 

For evening parties the most remarkable costumes are 8 dress of white 
tarlatan, with three volants, decorated with an embroidery-work of straw, 
having at the edge a cherry-coloured velvet and black lace. This dress 
had a low body, and had Neapolitan braces trimmed to match with 
velvet and lace. Another dress consisted of a petticoat of cherry- 
cvloured taffetas, a tunic of open guipure, rounded in front, and descend- 
ing only to the knee ; then five bouillons of white tulle, separated by small 
plaits of straw, and forming the head of a volant of similar guipure. This 
entirely new dress cannot fail to be very successful for full ball dress. 

We must mention a charming new article—a pocket-handkerchief, em- 
broidered all round with plumetis until it reaches a festoon, from which 
spriogs a small volant in cambrio, similarly embroidered, but smaller; 
thus extending the taste for volants even to the trimming a pocket-hand- 
kerohief. As we are on the subject of fine linen we may speak of a new 
collar and sleeves, which have attracted much attention. They are in 
embroidery of Nancy, trimmed with Valenciennes Jace. beneath which is 
black lace, which reaches beyond it. A bow in pink or blue ribbon, with 
a black stripe at the edge, finishes the collar, and the sleeves are or- 
namented with similar ribben. Points or lappets (barbes) of lace are 
mnch in fashion for head-dresees for balls; they are mixed with 
réeaux of flowers, silk chenille, and they make charming head-dresses 
mixed with gold passementeries, or white pearls of Venice. The most 
fashionable flowers for spring bonnets are roses of all varieties—amaranths, 
pinks or carnations, violets, paquerettes, and the red service-berry. 


700, with a sample even of the extreme number 2150, was exhibited 
in their own names by Messrs. Houldsworth and Co, it being the firs¢ 
time in the history of the trace that a hank of so high a number as 700 
had been shown.” In calicoes the prices ranged from a penny a yard in 
the grey to one shilling in the white. Plain and fancy ginghams ruled 
from 3d. to 6d.a yard. The plain and fancy ticks were suited to almost 
every market; the display of cotton drills was sati:factory ; but, with 
the exception of gambroons, contributed by Messrs. Phibbs, Rowbotham, 
and Co., “the mixed woollen and cotton, and especially the mixed linen 
and cotton drills, were almost totally unrepresented, notwithstanding 
the efforts made in the proper directions to obtain samples.” Fustians 
were favourably represented. Dyed, printed, and embossed lin ngs, 
and dyed linings printed in silver, are mach commended. The small 
wares department, comprising such articles as sewing and darning cot- 
tons, cotton and mixed tapes webs, cords and laces, and similar articles, 
were amply furnished by Messrs, J. P. and E, Westhead. The print 
trade was chiefly represented by houses exhibiting in their own names- 
Though the woollen trade was no! exhibited through the Committee, 
private firms brought forward their flannels, blankets, railway wrappers, 
and druggets; and Messrs. Bright and Co. displayed their carpets in a 
space contiguous to the Manchester and Salford Court. 

In the arrangement of the goods every care was taken to classify 
them into trades, the principal among them having a table or division 
to itself. Some of the articles—as muslins and toilet quilts—were placed 
under glass. Visitors were freely allowed to test the quality of the 


_ various fabrics by touch, which was not permitted in the French, 


Belgian, and German Courts. It was evident that the French 


_ Protectionists did not relish the competition, for it opened the eyes of 
' native consumers both to quality and price. The Manchester Court 


was the special object of their dread, an’l they determined to resist 
any change in the law. We quote the following sensible remarks from 
the Report :— : 

On the one hand, they urged the peculiar difficulties of their position, with a 
heavy duty on raw cotton, on coal, and on iron and machinery, as reduc'ng 
them, to a certain extent, to an absolute impossibility of competition with the 
English cotton trade, standing, as it does, totally unfettered in these respects, 
On the other hand, it was stated that, while it must be admitted that these 
difficulties embarrassed their proceedings, and rendered absolute free trade im~- 
possible, so long as they shall exist, they only did exist because the manu- 
facturing party, turned aside from its true interests by the influence of the 
coal and iron owners, as was so long the case of the tenant-farmers in this 
country, did not yet see that its true policy was to emancipate industry from 
such impediments, and thus enable its products to enterinto the markete of the 
world, in place of hemming it in by @ complication of unnatural burdens and 


supports, thus confining its vent to their home market alone, and at @ great’ 


cost to the consumer; that the silk trade, the freest and least protected indus- 
‘4 in France, should, by its remarkable contrast, present them with an example 
‘Among special points of comparison between British and French in- 


dustry, thearticle yarn has beenselected. Inthe most current numbersthe | ha 


French twist is equal, and in some respects superior, to our own; but 
their process is much more expensive, as they use a higher-priced cotton. 
In the art of bleaching and finishing they are far behind us. 
Under the French system, owing to the narrowness of their manufac- 
ture market, their division of labour is very incomplete, and the same 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘Taffetas bonnet, with two bunches of rhododendrons; mantle made 
close to the shape, of black imperial cloth, embroidered on the sleeves, 
which are moreover ornamented with a double silk galoon following the 
two seams of the sleeves inside and outside, or rather the front and back 
seams. The same galoon continues on the front of thebody of the mantle, 
and finishes near the edge of the mantelet to go round it, and forms the 
head of a first range of fringe, beneath which it makes 4 
second line, which has below it a second fringe similar to the first. This 


mantle fits clogely to the shape. Dress of pearl-grey taffetas with Grecian 
pattern, which covers entirely the petticoat. 

Bonnet of rice-straw, trimmed with black velvet, cactus flower, of a rich 
brown or pomegranate colour. Mantle of black taffetas, trimmed at the 
height of the shoulders with a ruche a /a vievle ; at the height of the waist 
are placed five rows of narrow velvet Tom Pouce below a wider velvet, 
which serves for the head of a trimming quilled on flat, forming a large 
— Dress of barége, with volants, the pattern worked on the 

uff. 

Bonnet of taffetas, sprinkled with sma)l embroidery, with two 
bunches of paquerettes on each side tour de téte blonde and tulle. Bon- 


net of Italian straw or Leghorn, with a double dark velvet ;-on the side 


a bunch of red fuchsias. Bonnet of white tulle, with poke trimmed. with 
passe-poils in white taffetas; two rows of Valenciennes Jace fall over the 
unstiffened crown of the bonnet on the side; and, starting from the edge 
of the poke, is a feather Jaid on flat. Bonnet of rice-straw; the crown 
trimmed with brown velvet ribbon; a double row, a bunch of field flowers 
on each side, the ends joining on the top of the poke. Bonnet of white 
tulle, Lowillonné, with flowers on each side; the poke is trimmed on tb 
edge with a bouillon, forming a ruche alternately with blonde and tulle, 


firms commence and complete many and distinct processes. In the 
finer qualities of quilting we are decidedly superior to our neighbours ; 
butin fancy ginghams, “ where resort must be had to hand labour and 
artistic combination of colours, and to superior dyes, the Swiss and 
French rather distanced the English manufacturer.” Manchester fus- 
tians excelled those of France and Germany. “In expensive blocked 
prints and muslins there was, of course, no attempt in the Manvhester 
Department to dispute the unrivalled superiority of Mulhouse;” but 
this branch of trade is not followed at all in the Lancashire district. 

Prince Napoleon purchased some trouserings for his house- 
hold; and the Spanish Government ordered samples of moles, to see if 
they were suitable for their aimy. The Emperor and Empress made 
frequent visits to the Manchester Court; and the latter madea pur- 
chase of some fine welting from Mr. Spencer, to whom the Empress 
sent an elegant gold medal, 2 


A short article on machinery is appended to the Report, 7 by 
ty 


Mr. Fairbairn, of Manchester, but the engineers of that ci to 


have been remiss on the occasion :— 


Messrs. Robert Stephenson, of Newcastle-on-' hibit C01 
with the latest improvements, but of the tay peroneal 
W. Fairbairn and Sons, of Manchester, exhibited an engine built on an én 
new principle, as patented by Mr. J. E M‘Conne!l, of Wolverton,an 
ing to that gentleman’s designs. The French machine-makers (ffo 
and the Belgium (from Liége) were well represented; but their :prot 
would not bear comparison with those of our countrymen—Meés 
of Oldham; Messrs, Mason, of Rochdale; and Messrs, Else, Cotte 
of this city, ‘ 

It is acknowledged that our Continental neighbours have miade ¢ 
progress during the last ten years in the manufacture of stati 
lovomotive engines; but they are still inferior to our own | 
proportion of the parts and simplicity of construction.” 
has made a very marked advance on the Continent, and the A’ Yr 
stand prominent “in machines and tools for cutting and shaping 
In automatic or self-actiis tools we have attained to the 
degree of exactitude; but that system, according to Mr. Fai 
“must not only be encouraged, but extended, if we ara to_re 
prosperity, and maintain the undoubted superiority we no’ 
this particular branch of constructive mechanics.” 

We have given a pretty complete analysis of the Report, 
not only due to its intrinsic merits, but also to the memorable o 
which has called it forth. The Paris Exhibition forms a g: 
in the history of international industry; and we trast it may 
precursor of a state of things in which the only rivalry among n 
may be one of art and science, and good will to man, 9 
“Amongst the reforms suggested by the Lieteintndh ciety 
is that of the establishment of courts of reconcilement, which will put m end to 
Ft Se to have been instituted, and dudenseb that never ought to 


Vie, 


A little boy, seven yearsold, was brought before the © Aya 
magistrates on ny charged wae his cousin, i boy, “oy 
with sn old gun, A 


Tt is now ‘positively asserted thet: the plan of St. Jauew’ 
bal, dhe new coer-romh, le to Piccadilly, is to be put into ¢ “4 
i; % 
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THE BALTIC AND THE NORTHERN STATES. 
Bee the Large Picture Map of the Baltic, published with the present Number. 


ALTH UGH the signature of a treaty of peace has suspended the con- 
templated operations in the Baltic, and for which such stupendous 
preparations had, however tardily, been made by this country, the 
historic interest of this portion of the map of Europe—both the sea and 
the States which border it—has by no means diminished. Indeed, 
cirsumstances point to the probability of this being on some future 
day the battle-field of Europe whereon the pretensions of the Eastern 
and Western Powers will have to be settled. The treaty lately 
executed between Sweden and Norway on the one part, and France and 
England on the other, by which the integrity of the territories of the 
first-named kingdoms is guaranteed, is a most important document, 
and one which, when circumstances occur to test its powers, will prove 
something more than a mere matter of form. By this treaty Sweden 
and Norway become members of the European family, with those 
mutual guards and checks which such relationship imposes. That 
Denmark has not thought proper to adopt a similar line of conduct, 
though to be regretted, is owing to peculiar circumstances of which 
she may be allowed to be the best judge; but the very fact of her not 
accepting proposals which would put her under European protection 
gives additional weight and importance to Sweden and Norway having 


done so. 

In presenting our readers with a grand Illustrated Map of the Baltic 
and the Baltic States we propose to take a hasty survey of the more 
prominent featuygs in their history. 

Comparatively speaking, it was but yesterday that the Northern 
Powers. manifested their existence in reference to the European 
system, and hitherto their velations, both with that system and 
amongst themselves, have been subject to great uncertainty, and mere 
than the ordinary share of national vici<situdes. It must be admitted, 
however, that on the few occasions when they have taken an active 

art in European struggles their influerce has been by no means un- 
important; whilst their performances have been such as to confer 
historic distiaction upon their leaders. In the Thirty Years’ War, after 
the discomfiture of the Elector Palatine, Christian of Denmark stood 
forward as the champion of the Protestant cause; and he was followed, 
but in a mo e brilliant manner, by Gustavus AdoJphus of Sweden (the 
grandson of Gustavus Vasa, founder of the nation’s independence), who 
overran all Germany, from the Elbe to the Rhine, and as far south as 
Munich, and died glo iously at Lu'zen, 1632, in the midst of a victory 
which was not fruitiess or transitory im its influence ;—inasmuch as, 
sixteen years afterwards, his ag, and successor, Christina, almost 
dictated the terms of the ‘Treaty of Westphalia (1648), by 
which peace was restored to Europe, new-modeiled in its 
ter:itorial arrangements, and Sweden obtained important acces- 
sions, including Upper and part of Lower Pomerania, the isles of Rugen, 
&c., and became a member of the German empire. Twelve years 
afterwards, by the Treaty of Oliva, she obtained from Poland 
the provinces of Livonia, Esthonia, and the Isle of Oesel; whilst by 
that of Copenhagen she obtained from Denmark several important 
ie age The territories of Sweden now almost surrounded the 

altic; and she was recognised as the first power of the North. Her 
alliance was courted and paid for by Southern States; and in this 
foriegn influence lay the secret of her subsequent weakness, 

But the culminating point of her greatness was not yet. For about 
sixty years she held supremacy over the North; and under the boy 
Kivg Charles XL threatened to assume universal dominion. Drivin, 
the Muscovite, the Pole, and the Saxon before him like chaff before the 
wind, nothing resisted his impetuous attacks. His misfortune was 
that he ais not know where to stop. “I will treat at Moscow!” was 
Charles's con emptuous reply when Peter sued for peace. But the snows 
of Pultawa mipped the flower of his greatness in its bloom, and that 
Moscow, which he already lovked upon as his own, he never 
reached. Nay more, whilst he was sacrificing his magnificent army 
cn the rad to the ancient capital of Muscovy, Peter the Great was 
compl ting his conquest of the province of Ingria, and laying the 
foundation of the future capital of the Russian empire. The sun of 
Sweden had now set. Her political greatness was inseparably attached 
to the provinces which surround the Baltic; but was a nation 
of not quite three millions population, capable of maintain- 
ing the extensive frontiers of such an empire; and can 
we wonder that she had to give way before the settled 
purpose of the Russian Czare, supported by innumerable hordes of 
obedient slaves? The same remark to a certain extent applies to 
Peland also: her greatness was seriously impaired when she made her 
first cessions to Sweden and Prussia at Oliva; by the Treaty of Moscow, 
1686, she gave up Smolensko, Belaia, and other places, including 
Little Russia, to the Czar, in return for his assistance against the 
Turks; and the subsequect loss of Livonia and Courland, by shutting 
her out from the Baltic, was the prelude to her political extinction. 

Meantime another new empire—Prussia—was springing up on the 
chores of the Haltic, an empire partly constructed out of the spoils of 
Sweden and Poland. 

io,ewurn to sweden. After the death of Charles XII. she still 
struggled ‘or awhile, vainly, against her doom. At first she adhered 
to the alliance with Kussia, which of late had become the ruling policy ; 
but eventually French money turned the scale the other way, and, on 
the breaking out of the war of the Austrian succession, the “Hat” 
party prevailed against that of the “ Bonnets,” and war was declared 
against Russia, Count de Hordt (who, as well as his father, held a 
high office at the Swedish Court), in his “ Memoires Historiques”—a 
work not very generally met with—deeply deplores this step, and de- 
nounces the inirigues which led to it; he even goes so far as to in~ 
sinuate that the venal Senate, bribed with French gold, “ dressed up 
reports from the Swedish Minister at St. Petersburg in such wise as 
to induce people to believe that the Russian army had been almost 
totally destroyed in the recent wars with the Turks,” at the 
same time that Baron de Buddenbrock, who had been sent into 
Finland to see to its condition of defence, reported nothiog but what 
was favourable to the views of the Government.” The war, hastily 
undertaken, was protracted into a second campaign; but nothing but 
disaster or disgrace attended it. “ In this war,” says Count de Hordt, 
* Sweden, in adddition to her previous loss, saciificed a great part of 
Finland, Thousands of her soldiers perished—not by the sword, but 
of hunger and disease; and, notwithstanding the subsidies of France, 
the finances of the kingdom became entirely exhausted.” By the 
Treaty of Abo (1748) Sweden retained Finland only as far as the river 

Kymen; the three important towns of Friedrichsham, Willmanstrand, 
and Nyslott, with their territories, being surrendered to Russia; 
Petersburg being thus made secure. In addition, it was stipulat-d 
that upon the death of the reigning King, Frederick I., the crown should 
ot. Prince Adolphus Frederick of Holstein-Gottorp, nephew of the 
impress of Russia, Lest Denmark might take umbrage at this ar- 
rangement, and to avert popular commotion, it was further provided 
that an auxiliary Russian force of 10,000 men should be sent to Stock- 
holm and its neighbourhood tor the protection of that capital. De 
H rdt bitterly Jaments this humiliating condition:—“ What would 
have been the reflection of Charles XIL,” he says, “if he had come to 
lite at this unhappy conjuncture, to witness the disastrous fruits of his 
ambition? What would he have said of those ten thousand Russian 
auxiliaries defending the Swedes against the Danes—that valorous and 
intrepid Prince who, with a mere handful of his subjects, had so often 
beaten one and other of those nations?” 
With the internal revolutions which have taken place in somewhat 
rapid succession in the Governments both of Sweden and Denmark it 
is aot our province now to speak ; our present p' is chiefly with 


geographical divisions and international relations. We may remark, 
however, that perhaps no race has been subject to more frequent and 


violent revolutions in the course of a short series of years than the 
Scandinavian—revolutions in which the extreme of monarchical des- 
potism, of oligarchic rule, and of democratic license have alternately pre- 
vailed, and marked (particularly in Sweden) with the most sanguinary 
incidests. Bat if these struggles undoubtedly weaken the State for a 
time and exhaust its resources, they are at any rate indications of a 
national mind and national will, from which in the growth and ex- 
perience of ages national greatness may spring—greatness of character 
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and of purpose in harmony with surrounding civilisation. How much 
more may be hoped for from such a people, however inferior in 
numbers and immediate national resource, than from a nation of serfs 
who know not of liberty even by name, and who are exempt from the 
very barest notions of 1, which might enable them to misgovern 
themselves? The right of electing their Sovereigns is one which the 
Scandinavian nations have always insisted upon, and pretty frequently 
exercised. The last occasion was in 1809, when Gustavus 1V. was 
compelled to abdicate, and the crown (to the exclasion of his children) 
conferred upon his uncle Charles, with remainder to Bernadotte, one of 
Napoleon's Generals, whose son now reigns, 

Some important changes in the Baltic States remain to be spoken of. 
At Tilsit Napoleon abandoned Sweden to the aggressive views of 
Alexander, in return for the latter’s complacent acquiescence in his 
own projects of conquest in another quarter; and the Russians took 
possession of Finland about the same time that the armies of the French 
marched into Spain. A few years later, shortly before the accession of 
Bernadotte to the throne, asecret understanding was come to between 
him and Alexander whereby Finland was to be abandoned in re 
ood to the latter, in exchange for Norway, to be separated from 

enmark and the friendship of the Muscovite Court. 

As for Denmark, she has never recovered from the shock she ex- 
perienced in her short participation in the Thirty Years’ War. She has 
always held the position of a second or third rate Power; her chief 
source of income being one of somewhat dubious authority—viz., that 
of the Sound dues. In her external relations she has been a passive 
victim rather than an active agent—the twice-bombarded Copenhagen 
offering a remarkable illustration of the impossibility of a weak State, 
in an important geographical position, maintaining its neutrality amidst 
the turmoil of a general war. But Denmark, weak and powerless, will 
in course of years be absolved from this anomalous and thankless position, 
The Royal house is on the eve of failing of male successors; and by 
a recent treaty, agreed to with wondrous unanimity by the other 
European Powers, the female heirs are to be excluded, and the throne 
to go to the successors of the principality of Holstein—in other words, 
to the Imperial house of Russia. This consideration alone would 
render the alliance of Sweden with the Western Powers of paramount 
importance in the interests of Europe. 

As for the project of a restoration of the Scandinavian 
unity, we have always considered it chimerical; and our view is sup- 
ported. by some of the ablest native authorities. The horrors which 
Sweden suffered during the period of the Union of Calmar are not, after 
a lapse of four centuries, obliterated from the memory; and the jea- 
lousies and animosities which have ever since existed between the Swede 
and the Dane have been such as to preclude the idea of a voluntary and 
hearty concurrence in a common government. If it were only for the 
question which nation should be the seat of government, and which 
should give the King to the other, it wouid be sufficient as a stumbling- 
block at the very threshold of such a project. It has only been by the 
most guarded and conciliatory conduct on the part of the new 
Swedish dynasty that it has been permitted to hold the crown of 
Norway also, and that as an altogether independent kingdom. ‘Ihe 
attempt to incorporate a third nation, and to blend the three into a 
happy family, would, from the very nature of things, prove an utter 
failure. In addition to these considerations, the German relations of 
Denmark, and her prospective relations with or dependency upon 
Russia, would render her amalgamation with Sweden, even if it were 
possible, a political crime, against which all Europe ought to protest. 


REFERENCES TO PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 
DENMARK AND NORTHERN GERMANY. 


LuBeck, in Holstein, one of the Hanse Towns, is situated at the con- 
fluence of three rivers, the largest of which is the Trave. The Exchange 
and cburches are magnificent. 

Kure, in Holstein, and one of the Hanse Towns, is situated in a bay in 
the Baltic, which forms a good harbour. 

HamMEuRG, in Holstein, situated on the Elbe and the Alster, is one of 
the most commercial cities in the world. Population 110,000, of whom 
nearly 10.000 are Jews. 

CoPENHAGEN, the capital of Denmark, is situated on a small promon- 
tory on the east of the island of Zealand. It is strongly fortified. Copen- 
hagen was twice besieged by the Swedes—in 1658 and 1700. It was 
bombarded by the English in 1801 and in 1807 ; the whole of the navy on 
the latter ocoasion being surrendered to our custody, and thus rescued 
from the French, who would have driven the Danes into hostility. Popu- 
lation about 127,000. 

CrONBORG CASTLE is upon the north of the town of Copenhagen, 
and close to the shores of the Sound, which its guns command in all 
directions. Built by Frederick II, about 1580, in the time of Tycho 
Brahe. Here Queen Matilda (sister of George III.) was imprisoned by 


her mad husband until permitted to retire to Zell, where she died in 1776. 


FREDERICKSBURG is about 4} Danish miles north of Copenhagen—the 
site of a Royal castle, built by Christian 1V., 1606-20. 

FLENSBURG, situated on the Flensburg Fiord, is a flourishing com- 
mercial town, 

DanTzic, the capital of Western Prussia, stands on a branch of the 
Vistula, about four miles from the Baltic, One of the richest cities in 
Europe: a great corn trade carried on. 


IN NORWAY. 

CHRISTIANSAND is the capital of the diocese of that name, and ranks 
as the fourth city in Norway. Exports lobsters largely. Population 
about 12,000. 

ARENDAL is a small but pretty town, built on the rocks projecting 
into the channel, short distance south of Christianeand. 

LANDRAI, a small town to the east of Arendal. 

KOoNIGSBERG, beautifully situated on the river Lauvan. Rich silver 
mines, belonging to the State, are about a mile from the town. Popula- 
tion 5000. 

CHRISTIANIA, the modern capital of Norway, was founded by Chris- 
tian IV. in the seventeenth century. The streets are broad, and laid out 
at right angles. The town has been frequently visited by fires. The 
public buildings are handsome. Population, in 1835, 33,000. 

FREDERIKSTAD is a fortified towu, formerly of considerable strength, 
but has been neglected of late years. 

FREDERIKSHALD is a seaporttown, with an excellent harbour. It was 
formirly calied Haiden, but Frederick I11., in 1665, prefixed his own name 
to it. Population upwards of 4000. The fortress of Frederiksteen, 
south-east of the town, is built upon a perpendicular rock, 400 feet high. 


IN SWEDEN. 

CALMAR, a strong seaport town, exporting planks, alum, and hemp; 
its castle, which was the residence of the celebrated Queen Margaret, and 
in which the Union of Calmar (1397) was formed (for uniting Sweden, 
mormes, and Denmark under one crown), has been converted into a 
distillery. 

BorGHOLM, on the west side of the island of Oland, is a small place 
overshadowed by aruined castle. Population about 500. 

Wissy, the only town on the island of Gothland, is of ancient historical 
interest. Population upwards of 4000. 

GoTHENEURG, the second city of Sweden, is situated on the Gita river, 
about five miles east from the sea, It was founded by Gustavus Adolphus 
in 1611, and then built of wood ; has suffered frequent ravages from fire ; 
since the middle of last century most of the new buiidings have been con- 
structed of brick or stone. The trade is considerable in iron, steel, and 
deals. Population, in 1833, nearly 29,000. 

Lunp is a town of high antiquity, situated about eight miles from the 
Baltic, In the middle ages it was the seat of an archbishop, who was 
considered Primate of the North. 

CARLSKRONA, the chief town of a province, and the great naval arsenal 
of Sweden, was built in 1680, by Charles XI. The harbour is a very 
fine one, and has three entrances ; that on the south side only being prac- 
ticable for large vessels. The town is surrounded by islands, and roman- 
tically situated. Population, about 12,000. 

STockHOLM, the capital of Sweden, on an inlet of the Baltic, so deep 
that ships of the largest burden can come up to the quay. Founded by 
Bijer Jarl, father of Valdemar I., about 1260. A canal (completed 1802) 
connects the harbour with Gothenburg. Stockholm has justly been called 
the Venice of the north. Population, in 1840, 84,000. ; 

UpsanA, the site of a university (founded 1477), and of an arohbishop’s 
see, is a town of the highest antiquity. It was here that the great annual 
sacrifices to Odin took place. Upsala was for many centuries the capital 


of Sweden. 
IN RUSSIA. 


Tue ALAND Isuanps, at the entrance of the Gulf of Bothnia, are 
most important in point of situation, a8 commanding the approuches to 
the capital of Sweden. They were strongly fortified by the Rugsians ; 
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but the chief stronghold, Bomarsund, was d ed by the Allies in 
1854; andan agreement has been entered into by the Treaty of Paris 
that they shall not be again fortified. 


Aso, once the capital of Swedish Finland, but now belonging to 
Russia ; since which, Heleingfors has been raised into the capital of the 
province, upon the ruins of Abo, nearly destroyed by fire in 1827. 

Ny KaR.Lesy is a small town on the road from Abo to Tornea, along 
the eastern coast of the Gulf of Bothnia. 

Borco, a small miserable-looking town in Russian Finland, but still 
the seat of a bishop. 

Lovisa, a beautifully-situated town, was once a frontier post of the 
Swedes; and some remains of ancient fortifications are still to be seen. 

FREDERICKSHAM, ounce @ frontier town in Swedish Finland ; but sur- 
rendered, together with Viborg and others, by the Treaty of Abo, 1743. 
Originally it was a place of considerable strength, but has long been 
suffered to fall into decay. It was here that the treaty was signed, Sep~ 
tember, 1809, by which Sweden surrendered Finland to Russia. 

VisorG, on the north of the Gulf of Finland, is a bishop’s see, and a 
place of considerable commerce. Under the Swedes it was one of the 
ao places in Finland. The fortifications date from the fifteenth 

ury. 

SCHLUSSELLBURG, a strong fortress on an island at the point of 
junction of the Neva with Lake Ladoga. Formerly belonged to Sweden, 
by whom it was called Noteborg. Peter I. gave it its present name, in- 
dicating that it was the key (schlussel) to his new city. 

PETERSBURG, the metropolis of Russia, on the Neva, near the Gulf of 
Finland, Peter the Great began this city 1703. The streets, in 
general, are broad and spacious, but the buildings are irregular. The 
inhabitants are computed at 250,000 persons, consisting of different na- 
tions. The opposite divisions of Petersburg, situate on each side of 
the Neva, are connected by a bridge on pontoons, which, on account of the 
large masses of ice driven down the stream from the Lake Ladoga, is usually 
removed when they first make their appearance. Among the noblest orna- 
ments of Petersburg is an equestrian statue of Peter the Great in bronze, 
of @ colossal size ; the pedestal of which is a huge rock. It waserected on 
the pedestal, by the Empress, in 1782. Peter the Great and Catherine I. 
were publicly married in 1712, in this city. The former died here in 1725, 
and the Jatter in 1727. Count Panin, who had been oneof the most active 
persons in placing Catherine II. on the throne, died here in 1783. Withia 
the walls of the fortress is the cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, in which 
are deposited the remains of Peter the Great, and of all the successive Sove- 
reigns, excepting Peter IL, buried at Moscow. Catherine IL. died at 
Petersburg, Nov. 17, 1796. The Emperor Paul was murdered here in 1801. 
Stanislaus, the last King of Poland, died at St. Petersburg in 1798. 

PETERHOFY, & Village about twenty miles from Petersburg, where there 
isapalace. There are stone-cutting works remarkable for the mechanism 
employed. 

CronsTapT, a town, and formidable fortification on the island of 
Retusari, in the Gulf of Fintand. 1t is the usual station of the Kussian 
navy, and defends the approaches to Petersburg, from which it is distant 
about twenty miles. 

Rica, a strongly-fortified town in the ancient Duchy of Livonia, was 
taken from the Swedes by the Russians in 1710. It is, next to 
anes most important city in the Russian empire. Population, 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY IN CANADA, 


A serious disaster has befallen Canada, threatening to retard her in- 
dustrial progress. The completion of the Grand Trunk Railway is sus- 
pended. owing to want of funds, the company alleging that the heavy 
rates of discount in the London Money Market during the last six 
months have rendered it impossible to raise money except on ruinous 
terms, even on the best securities. The consequence is, that the interest 
due and coming due on the bonds issued by the Canadian Government 
to the compa.y cannct be paid ; and the compavy have called upon 
the Canadian Government to enable the Londun agent of the province 
to provide the means for meeting the liabilities. In a matter so 
delicate it is our duty to quote official communications, that no p.ssible 
doubt may arise among our readers as to the authen.icity of the fats. 
In the Legislative Assembly of Canada, Mr. Cayley, tne Inspector- 
General, or, as he would be called in England, the Chancellor or the 
Exchequer, read the following resoluuion drawn up in London, and 
forwarded to him for his consideration :— 


Resolved,—That, inasmuch as the embarrassed position of the company’s 
financial affsirs compelied the necessity, on the Ist January last, of seeking 
advances from its bankere, to sustain the credit both of the province aud of 
the company, by the prompt payment of the interest due upou the provincial 
bonds, and in view also of ite continued inability to meet thuse future payments 
until the completion of the whole line, including the Victoria-bridge, it is 
ordered that the vice-president address a communication to the Hon. 
Inspector-General, begging that instructions be forwarded to the London agent, 
of the province to provide for the interest for the half-year due last Jauuary 
and for the present half-year, coming due in July next, on the debentures issued 
by the province on behalf of this company, and amounting in the whole to 
£3,111,400 sterling. 


Mr. Brassey, the vice-president, who was instructed to forward this 
resolution, ecg that the Canadian Government, for the benefits 
to be derived by Canada from the completion of this line of railway, 
should guarantee five per cent on the shares. Mr. Cayley states that 
the amount of the estimate of this guarantee, if the £3,000 0C0 neces- 

to complete the line be included, will not be less than £6,000,U00, 
and that it involves the money also under the old guarantee, which makes 
an additional £3.000,000. Under these arrangements, if sanctioned, the 
whole works would belong in fee simple to the province; but the total 
annual amount of guarantee, according to Mr. Caley’s tigures, would 
be £486,000 sterling, equal to about £581,000 Canadian cunency. 
However, as matters now stand, the total amount of annual liability 
involved is £200,000. In asking for a vote of the Legislature to sanc- 
tion this expenditure, Mr. Cayley said:— 

I desire strongly to impress upon the House that it is no longer a question of 
aid to the Grand Trunk Company. It is a question of fulfiilmg our own en- 
gagements—our own pledges to the public, which we are bound, come weal 
or woe, to maintain inviolate. The total amount of liability involved is 
£200,000 ; and it is perfectly clear from any revenue, past or expected, we 
oan in no way anticipate, we have not the opportunity of meeung the en- 
gagements of the province or of the company, because these debentures have 
fallen into the hands of parties who have no connection with our country, and 
who look to Canada, and Canada alone, for the payments of the intere.: and 
the fulfilment of all other engagements. 


The Inspector-General then estimated the ordinary revenue of the 
province, in round numbers, at £900,000; nor did he think it would 
exceed that figure, because, in the course of last year, by the opera- 
tions of the Reciprocity Treaty and the free list, a permanent reduction 
had been made on former revenues, such as any mere extra importa~ 
tions will not cover. He then suggested three modes of meeting the 
defalcations—first, by direct taxation; secondly, by the issue of 
debentures to raise enough to pay the interest which the Grand Trank 
Company cannot pays and, thirdly, by the increase of customs 
duties. The two former schemes he rejected, and recommended the 
third, proposing an addition of twenty-five per cent on the entire 
customs revenue to realise the deficiency, to which effect he proposed 
to submit resolutions on an early day. What adds tothe embairassing 
part of these transactions is the fact that the contractors tor the rail- 
way are also part of the company. ‘The Government has rejected Mr. 
Brassey’s proposition, but will pay the interest of £200,000 per annum. 


Tue Puanturopic Society.—The late Henry Dover, Esq., 
of Caston, Norfolk, bequeathed £200, freeof legacy duty, to the Philanthropic 
Society’s farm school, Redhill. By a slight infvrmality in the will, the execu- 
tors would have been unable to pay more than two-thirds of the legacy, had not 
the residuary legatee, the Rev. Charles Steuart, of Sunningdale, desired that 
the deficiency should be made up, and the amount paid in fali—an act of 
generous liberality which the committee of the farm-school propuse to com- 
memorate, by building an additional house to accommodate avout forty boys, 
and to be called by Mr. Dover's name. 


Bexeran Anviquities.—A letter from the president of the com- 
mittee appointed to organise the fétes of 21st, 22ad, and 23rd July, and ad- 
dressed to the provincial committees, recommends that the intended grand pro- 
cessions should represent @ succession of episotes, by groops and so forth, 
touching the special history of each province. Thus, for mstance, Namur, its 
Cimbrians and Teutons, celebrated by Caesar: Limburg, its first Frauk King 
and the race that drove out the Remans and iatrdduced the Salic law; Luxem- 

, its Godefroid de Bouillon ; Hainault, its Baldwin, the first Latin Emperor 
of Constautinopie; and so forth for all other provinces, not forgetting a caval- 
cade of knights ot the Golden Fleece order, first established at Eelvo, in East 
Flandere, or the famous “ Horum emnium Jortissimi sunt Belgi” of Owsar,— 
Letter from Brussels, ~ r 


[May 31, 1856. 
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Come, let us twine our laurel leaves 
With cypress for the heroes dead, 
While Peace her greenest olive weaves , 

Bedewed with tears round Victory’s 
head: 
For deeply we their loss deplore 
Who sleep by the Crimean shore. 


Let lamb and lion side by side 
By the dumb rusted cannon lie, 
And Alma’s heights, with slaughter 
dyed, 
Bask peaceful neath the summer sky : 
Where late the battle-trumpet rung 
Let harvest carols now be sung. 


As from the ark went forth the dove, 
When the wild waters were assuaged, 
And heayen’s own bow spanned out 
above 
The plains, o’er which the Deluge 
raged, 
So may the War from which we cease 
Bring back the branch and bow of 
Peace. 


And those the dead have with us left, 
(The brave whom they no more will 
see !) 
Who are of those they loved bereft, 
England’s adopted heirs should be: 
Not fed by Charity’s cold hand, 
But led with honour through the land. 


Had they not bravely fought and fell, 
Who left their loved ones to cur 
care, 
We should have heard War’s fiery knell 
Still ringing on the troubled air: 
The Peace that in its place doth reign 
Was purchased by those myriads slain. 


We cannot give them back their dead: 
Restore the love they held so dear ; 

But we can raise the mournful head 
And wipe away the falling tear ; 

Their poverty and want relieve, 

And show we feel for those who grieve . 


Let these, while Victory’s yoice sounds 
high, 
Be cared for with a parent’s care; 
Let us with one another vie 
Their heartfelt losses to repair; 
Point to the sacred trust with pride, 
As all that’s left of those who died. 


Alma and Inkerman proclaim 
The deeds our valiant dead achieved, 
Enough for sorrow, honour, fame, 
For though we triumphed we have 
grieved ; 
And tears will fall the while we tell 
How the great Russian :tron. hold fell. 


Let thera be Peace! The arméd town 

“Bat built t> make oppr’ssicn strong 

The Allied armies batt+red down, 
Revenging thereby many & wrong; 

Bared the great Idol to the day, 

And showed the world its feet of clay. 


Let there be Pease? Though in the 
strife 
We scarce were warm, while he was 
worn, 
For England's pulse beat with new life, 
But the Great Boaster’s strength was 
shorn ; 
He raised his nerveless arms fi r Peace, 
We sheathed the sword and bade War 
cease. 


We never struck a foe when down— 
Alas! He cannot sey the same ; 
We never tarnished cur renown 
With deeds at whih the World 
cried “ Shame! ”’— 
Deeds which in History’s page will 
stand 
Red-written in a bloody hend. 


Let’s hope in vain we have not fought, 
Let's trust t: e savage work is done— 
The victory we've so de rly bought! 
Let’s pray the last aggressive gun 
Is fired—and that we now may rest, 
And the whole world with Peace be 
blest. 


Deluge the huge round earth with gore, 
Pile up the dead like mountains 
strong; 
Right will be what it was before, 
And Wrong will ever still be Wrong. 
War is an error, and the cause 
Will not be seen by blinded foes. 


Against this evil le\’s unite 
As neighbours do to quell a brawl; 
If reason fails, and we must fight, 
Then let it be the art of al! ; 
And so united stand arrayed 
Until he has submission made. 


War then would cease, The mighty 
Lord, 
Upon whose word we all rely, 
Has said “He who frst draws tle 
sword 


Shall by the sword assuredly die!” | 


Does He His Holy Word miintain? 
Let Russia number vp her slain ! 


Low in dishonour lies his head 


Who first “unloosed the dogs of 
War:” 


With hands before his cold face spread 
He’s been called to the Eternal Bar: 

Where myriads of accusers stood, 

The silent Witnesses of Blood. 


He's gone where all things are revealed, 
Where Justice ever judges right, 
Where thought nor act can be con- 

cealed 
Before God’s never-erring sight ; 
dreadful thought! oh, sight of fear ' 
If all he’s slain are mustered there! 


If all those children desolate, 
Those wives and mothers left to 
mourn, 
Are entered in the Book of Fate, 
And he asked when they will return 
Who now sleep by the Black Sea 
shore? 
How will he answer, “‘ Never more”?! 


The reek of carnage from the slain, 
The wild sky filled with dying cries, 
Which through the vaulted heaven 
complain, 
Must be a hateful sacrifice 
To Him the Giver of all Good, 
Who “taketh no delight in blood.” 


The hungry sea will have its prey; 
All “ills unto which flesh is heir,” 
Plague, fire, old age, and slow decay, 
Are of themselves enough to bear, 
Without man raising up his hand 
To Murder—and break God's com- 
mand. 


In a just cause we never quailed ; 
Look at the Navy round our shore! 

The mightiest fleet that ever sailed ; 
Our Army’s such as ne'er before 


| Round England's banner stood arrayed. 
| Yet the word Peace their strength has 


stayed, 


Then let the deep-mouthed bugles blar 
Tidings of Peace to all the world; 
And while ten thousand bonfires glere, 

And, crackling through the air, are 
hurled 
Strange flames that redden dusky night, 
Let tyrants tremble at the light. 


Tremble, and know we so dispel 
Night’s Ignoran ce, and clear a way 
Where Freedom's sons have room to 

dwell 
In the full light of glorious day. 
Know where the English tongue is 
spoken 
The cha.ns of slavery must be broken; 


Know that, however strong the power, 
England Oppression will oppose ; 
Will come at her allotted hour, 
And stand majestic mid her foes. 
Sach Destiny she must fulfil, 
Ob-ying but a Higher Will. 


Ani ages yet to come shall find 
Her acts ia History's page enroll’d ; 
The lasting Landmarks of the Mind, 
Which will endure, however old— 
Deeds which no ruin can efface, 
Nor Time, with all his strength, erase. 


Yet we have hed our!roubied days, 
Our s'eepless nights of doubts ad 
fears; 
Erred \n t-n thousand different ways, 
Ani (rin unnece: 8 wy tears: 
Routine has been our deadly bane. 
God , rant it be not{so again! 


Hoarts that wire newer known to 
blench, 
Tl at fear'ess into bi t'le went, 
Sank when they changed the deadly 
trench 
For scant raw meals and fireless tent. 
Neglect, by her unmanaged reign, 
Has slanghtered more than War has 
slain, 
Oh, England! be n> more allured 
By empty show and useless form ; 
Taink what those noble hearts endured, 
Thrvugh hail and snow, through 
frost and storm ; 
While Inde -ision stood aside, 
Halting and talking till they died, 


Give hi nour cnly where ’tis due; 
Let that be the distinction made: 
Trust not unto the favoured few, 
But banish from us “The Cold 
Shade.” 
Dearly have we exper'ence bonght 
How Freedom’s battles should be 
fought. 


And now, while round the bonfires’ 
blaze 
Triumphant swells a nation's voice, 
Let’s think of those whom blame or 
praise 
Can neither sadden nor rejoice. 
| Then to their memory drop a tear, 
| And cherish all they’ve left us here. 


} Above their graves sweet flowers now 


rise, 
Where late the fiery war-horse trod 
And throw their incense to the skies 
Beneath the great blue eye of God. 
Oh let them consecrated be 
Throughout all time to Liberty ! 
THOMAS MILLER, 
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TRIAL OF WILLIAM PALMER, 
THE EVIDENCE FOR THE DEFENCE, 


EIGHTH DAY.—THURSDAY. 


The Jnudges—Lord Campbell, Mr. Baron Alderson, and Mr. Justice Oress- 
well agxim entered the court precisely at ten o’clovk. His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge occupied a seat on the bench during nearly the whole 
ot the day. 

Tae tullowing evidence was adduced for the defence:— 

Dr, Thomas Nunneley, examined by Mr. Grove, Q.C.: Iam a Fellow of the 
College of Surgeons, aud Proiessor of Surgery in the Leeds School of Medi- 
cine. I have been in practice twenty or thirty years, and am a member of 
several iearned societies, both English and foreigu. I have seen many cases 
of tetanus, both traumatic and idiopathic. I have seen four of the latter cless; 
they did not all commence with the symptoms of lockjaw. One did not £0 
commence. I have been present during the evidence of the symptoms of Mr. 
Cook. and have also previously read the deposition: relating to that nert of the 
case. Iam of opinion, from all the facts thus brought to my knowledge, that 
Cook died of some convulsis e disease, 

Examination continued by Serjeant Shee: I have paid attention to the 
evidence relating to tue previous state of health of the deceased, the symptoms 
at the time of his death, and the particulars of the post-mortem examination. 
I also heard the evidence relating to the state of his throat. I assume the 
deceased to have been a man of very delicate constitution; that for a long 
period he felt himself to be ailing, for which he had been under medical 
treatment; that he had suffered from syphilis; that he had disease of the 
lungs, and long-standing disease of the throat; that he led an irregular life ; 
that he was subject to mental excitement; and that after death appearances 
were found on his body which showed this to be the case. There was found 
an unusual appearance within the stomach, the throat was in an unnatural 
cond.tion, and the back of the tongue showed similar indications. The lungs 
were in a diseased condition, and the air-cells dilated. There was an unna- 
tural deposit in the aorta, and there was a very unusual deposit in the mem- 
branes of the spinal marrow. These were all unnatural indications upon the 
post-mortem examination. I am also of opinion that one of the scars men- 
tioved coud only have resulted from a venereal ulcer. In cases of this 
kind I infer that the convulsion arises from some irritation of the brain or 
disease of the spival cord; but it frequently happens in these cases that after 
& post-mor em examination no trace of disease can be found. I am not 
aware of the existence of granules in the dura mater being common at any 
age, and I should not draw any particular interence from their appearance. 
The nervous siructure undergoes a complete change very shortly after death, 
I consiter it would be necessary to use a microscope to examine the nervous 
structure to ascertain whether it was diseased. I have seen a good many 
cases of traumatic tetanus Three of the cases of idiopathic tetanus that I 
attended were accompanied by lockjaw as the first symptom. The fourth 
case bezan in the body, the facility of swallowing remaining. I have made 
the post-mortem exsmiwation of two persons who died from poison by 
Birychnine: within the last twelve months, and I have seen the effects of an 
overdose of strychnine. I did not see either of the patients before death. I 
ascertained, by chemical analysis in both cases, that the death arose from 
stryclinia. The particulars of the post-mortem examination of Cook differ ma- 
terially from all the cases where I have made the examination after a déath by 
strychnine. The heart of Mr. Cook was stated to be empty and uncontracted. 

‘The Lord Chief Justice said the word made use of was “ contracted,” and 
not “ uncontracted.” 

Examination continued: The state of the lungs and their not being congested 
was also a different symptom—and also the non-congestion of the brain. I 
have examined the bodies of dead animals poisoned by strychnine at different 
periods, from a few hours to forty-three days, and when the body has become 
quite putrid, and I have never failed to discover the presence of the poison by 
the tests I have applied in any one case. I have experimented for this pur- 
pose in fifteen cases. In the case of Mr. Cook, if strychnine had been in his 
stoma: h, and he had died of it, I should have expected to find the strychnine 
inthe stomach. In the case of a minimum dose of strychnine to destroy life 
being administered, I do not believe that it would be entirely absorbed in the 
system, and I should still expect to find it. 

Cross-examiued by the Attorney-General; I will not swear that there is no 
diversity in the symptoms exhibited by animals of the same species where 
sirychuia has been acministered. Some animals exhibit a greater number of 
convuls.ons, and { have known one instance where an animal died after one 
convulsion Tois has occurred when a similar dese has been given in another 
case where the periud has been much more protracted, I do not consider 
there is any peculiar rigidity after death by strychnine. I cannot account 
for the empiiness of the heart in Covk’s case. The lungs of the 
decva ed were congested. The state of the heart, the lungs, and the brain 
were the points upon which I form my opinion that Cook did not die from the 
administration of strychnia. I do not ascribe the convulsions of which the 
deceased died to any particular symptom of delicate heaith, 

The Attorney-Genera.: Then you set up the opinion of this old gentleman, 
who certified that the deceased died of apoplexy, against the evidence of Dr. 
Harland and Dr. Jones? 

Croes-exam/nation continued: I am of opinion from the evidence that the 
brain of tne deceased was not healthy, and that in the condition it was in he was 
extremely susceptible to an attack of convulsions. In the state of excitement 
in which the deveazed was, the administration of morphia would have been in- 
jurious. {do not think the deceased was in convulsions on the Sunday night. 
The witness afterwards said he thought he was, but in a slight degree. Inever 
saw a case of tetanus where the stiffuess continued up to the moment of death 
and afterwards. I know of no case where, in the instance of convulsions, the 
patient has been sensible to the moment of his death. 2 

The Attorney-General: Do you agree with Sir Benjamin Brodie, that the 
symptoms of tetanus, whether arising from strychnine or natural tetanus, are 
the same except in the course that they run? 

Witness: la my opinion the symptoms are less severe in the case of 
ordinary tetanus than in tetanus from strychnia. In the latter case I should 
expect to find the hands more firmly clenched than in the other. In the case 
at Leeds that has been ailuded to, Ihad no doubt from the symptoms that 
strychn a had been adminisiered. I stated in my evidence in that case that 
t@'4uus was a disease of days, and that strychuia poison causing the same 
syluptums was one of hours and minutes. I found my opinion that this was 
hot @ case of strychnia poison on the fact of Mr Cook being able to speak, 

Tue At oraey-Genuerai: Did you not hear it proved in the melancholy case 
of Mrs. Smythe that she asked for water to be thrown over her, and to be 
turned on her side just before she died? 

Witness; I did not hear that. But, if it is true, and you say ‘so, it would 
shake my opinion. 

Mr. W. Herapath, examined by Mr. Grovye,QC.: I am professor of che- 
mistry and toxicology at the Bristol Medical School. I have experimented 
upon the poison of strychnia, but I have never seen a living case in the human 
subject, but I have examined a case after death from strychnia, and I found the 
Poison in the contents of the stomach. I made the examination three days 
after death. I haye experimented upon strychnia purposely mixed with 
organic matter, and I detected it in every case. In my opinion, as a chemist, 
where strychnia has been the means of poisoning an individual, it must be 
found in the stomach, unlessit is completely decomposed or reduced toa dry 
powder. I do not consider, in this case, that the condition in which the 
stomach and its contents were sent in the jars presented any difficulty in 
analysing them or in the discovery of strychnia if there had been any con- 
tained in them. 

By the Attorney-General: I have never been in medical practice. My pro- 
feesion is that of a chemist. I made an experiment on the 8thof May. It 
was not particularly in reference to this case, but for the purpose generally of 
acquiring information. I found strychnia in the liver, blood, and urine. In 
one of the cases where I discovered the strychnia in those tissues, a grain of 
strychnia had been administered. Thatis alarge dose. I may have expressed 
a strong opinion that strychnia had been taken in this case, and that Dr. Taylor 
had not taken the proper means to find it out. 

Re-examined: If the strychnine is pure and unmixed with organic matter 
in the stomach, I believe that the fifty thousandth part of a grain could be 
discovered. I have placed two grains in a gallon of water, which is one in 
seventy thousand parts, and from one-tenth part of a drop of the water the 
presence of the strychnia may be ascertained. 

Mr. W.E. Rogers, professor of chemistry at St. George’s School of Medi- 
cine, London, examined by Mr. Gray, had also made experiments of a similar 
kind, and had found strychnia. In his opinion, if strychnia had been adminis- 
tered to John Parsons Covk, it must have been discovered in the contents of 
the stomach, 

Dr Henry Letheby, examined by Mr. Kenealy : I ama bachelor of medi- 
cine and professor of chemistry at the London Hospital. Iam also medical 
officer of health to the city of London. I have been engaged for a considerable 
time in the study of poisons, and have often been engaged on behalf of the 
Crown in cases of this description. I have been it during the ex- 
amination of the medical witnesses in this trial, and have heard the symptoms 
described as attending the death of Mr. Cook. Ihave been present at several 
cases of poisoning by nux vomica, one of which was fatal, and I have seen se- 
veral deaths from strychnia. The symptoms, in my opinion, do not accord 
with those spoken to in this case. I have never witnessed so long an interval be- 
tween the administration of the poison and the coming on of the symptomsas in 
this case. In the cases of administration of strychnia that I have seen the patient 
has always been in such a state that the slightest excitement—any effort to 
move, a slight touch, a noise, or a breath of air—will set him off into con- 


vulsions. I do not think it probable that a person to whom strychnia had 
been administered could get out of bed and ring a bell violently. The slightest 
movement would excite the nervous system aud bring on a apasm. I do not 
think it likely that a person in that condition could bear to have his neck 
rubbed. I consider that strychnia is the easiest of all poisons to detect. I 
have discovered it in the blood and in the tissues of animals. The longest 
period I have examined a body after death has been one month. The animal 
was in a state of decomposition. I haye succeeded in detecting very minute 
portions of strychnia. bis pure it can be detected in so small a quantity as 
the twenty-thousandth part of a grain. 

By the Aikornes@eneeat He iar the evidence in the case of Mrs. Smythe, 
and that struck me as being inconsistent with death from strychnia, but I 
haye no doubt that in that case strychnia.was the cause of death. It is 
probable, therefore, that when Mr. Cook felt the symptoms coming on, he 
might have at once got up and the bell. Besides the facts of the sitting 
up in the bed and the long interyal before the commencement of the paroxysm, 
there is nothing that occurred on the Tuesday night that would not be con- 
sistent with the fact that the symptoms were those of tetanus from strychnia. 
The symptoms connected with the death of Mr. Cook are irreconcilable with 
everything that I have ever heard of. They are not reconcilable with 
any known disease with which I am acquainted. : 

By Mr. Serjeant Shee: New fac:s in medicine are becoming known every 
day, and I do not consider it impossible that some peculiar formation or 
malady of the spinal cord, not discoverable except immediately after death, 
may have produced some such symptoms as those described in the case of 
Mr. Cook. I allude equally to stryohnia poison when I say the symptoms 
are irreconcilable with everything I have heard of, or am acquainted with, in 
the nature of disease or poison. In every case the touching of the animal 
immediately produced the paroxysm, and in the case of the lady referred to 
I think it was likely that her ringing of the bell when she first began to feel 
symptoms of uneasiness immediately produced the paroxysm in which she 
was subsequently found to be labouring. 

Dr. R. E. Guy, examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee: I am a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. I attended upon a person named Foster who was 
suffering from tetanus in October, 1855. I found he had @ sore 
throat, muscular pains of the neck and the upper cervical vertebre. 
On the fourth day of my attendance the jaw became completely 
locked, and muscular pains came on in the bowels and the legs and 
arms, and the patient was very meuh conyulsed throughout the entire muscular 
system, and he had frequent violent contractions of the arms and hands, and 
afterwards the legs. On the twelfth day he became insensible, and continued 
in that state until the fourteenth day, when he died. This man was an omni- 
bus-driver, and had had a sore throat for a few days, or perhaps a week, when 
I first saw him. He had no hurt or injury of any kind that would account for 
these symptoms. The body was not examined after death, but I call his 
disease intlammatory sore throat, from cold and exposure to the weather, and 
I consider it became tetanus on account of the patient being a very nervous, 
anxious man. } at 

By the Attorney-General: This I consider to be an ordinary case of idio- 
pathic tetanus, and it is the only one of the kind I ever had to deal with. 
The disease was altogether progressive in its character, and although there was 
occasionally a remission of the symptoms, they invariably recurred. The 
locking of the jaw was among the very first symptoms that made their ap- 

earance. : 
: Lord Campbell asked Mr. Serjeant Shee when he thought it likely the evi- 
dence for the defence would be brought to a close? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee said he hoped to close his evidence next day; but he could 
not speak positively upon the point. J 

a Campbell Zaid that there was no hurry in the matter, and that he did 
not wish any pressure should be put on the counsel for the defence. 

The Court adjourned at a quarter before six o’clock. 


NINTH DAY.—FRIDAY. 


The prisoner, on being placed at the bar this morning, made his usual bow 
to the Court, and evinced the same composure which he has almost uniformly 
shown since the commencement of the case. BA: 

The first witnesses were Messrs. Ross and Mantell, of the London Hospital, 
who described the symptoms of a fatal case of tetanus resulting from chronic 
sores on the elbows which had come under their notice. : Pe 

Francis Wrightman examined by Mr. Kenealy : I was a pupil of Liebig, and 
am a teacher of chemistry at the school in Birmingham. In my chemical 
pursuits I have studied the nature and acquired the knowledge of poisons. I 
have been engaged for the Crown, and employed in a case to detect poison. 
I have made experiments upon various poisons, and amongst the rest strychnia, 

Have you found any extraordinary difficulties in detecting strychnia!—I 
have found no extraordinary difficulties. It is a poison that may be detected 
by the ordinary tests. I have discovered strychnia in pure water, and also 
discovered it when mixed with impure matter, after decomposition had set in. 
I have detected it in a mixture of bile and bilious matter, putrefying in blood, 
I haye turned my attention as to whether strychnia can be discovered in 
the tissues, and I say it can. 

Cross-examined by the Attorney-General : Suppose the -whole dose ab- 
sorbed into the system I should expect to find it in the blood, It passes from 
the blood into the solid parts of the body. Allow me to explain: I should 
rather think it would be left in the solid parts of the body. In its progress 
towards its final destination to that part where it effects the destruction of 
life, I cannot tell at what point it passes from the blood into the solid parts of 
the body. 

Will you undertake to say that if the whole dose was absorbed, and passed 
into the circulation, you could expect to find it?—Yes; because I believe it 
still exists. I should find only that portion which remained in @ particular 
place. If the whole had been eliminated from the system, I could not, of 
course, expect to find it. Supposing it to have been absorbed into the circula- 
tion, and thence into the tissues, I should search for it in the blood and also in 
the tissues. : ‘ 

Re-examined by Serjeant Shee: Supposing you knew @ man to be killed by 
strychnia administered to him an hour and a half before he died, can that 
certainly be detected in the stomach? In my judgmentit would. In sucha 
case it would not all be absorbed, Ifit were, however, I think we should find 
it in the blood. 

Do yousthink it might be detected in the coats of the stomach? Not 
knowing the dose, I cannot say. I should think it probable that it would. 

Mr. Partridge, examined by Mr. Grove: I am in practice as a surgeon, and 
professor of anatomy at King’s College. I have heard the evidence in this 
case as to the symptoms of Cook, and as to the post-mortem examination, in- 
cluding that portion relative to the examination of the spine. I think it very 
proper that the spine should be examined. I heard the statement as to the 
little granules that were found. Such granules would be very likely to cause 
inflammation. If there had been any inflammation in the spinal cord, it could 
haye been detected after death, but I do not think it could have been disco- 
yered after so long a period as nine weeks. Ihave not seen such a case my- 
self; but such cases are on record that such inflammation has produced tetanic 
convulsions. From whatI have heard of Cook’s case I cannot form: any 
opinion as to the cause of death. Every variety of contraction takes place 
after death, and no conclusion can solely be drawn from that. I was speaking 
then merely to the particular symptoms I have heard described in this case. If, 
however, I found the head thrown back in the way described I should infer that 
death occurred from that form of tetanic convulsion which produces contraction 


of the muscles of the back. Every variety of contraction is shown in a death | 


from natural causes, 4 

Cross-examined by the Attorney-General: Did you ever read of a case in 
which the patient died after a single convulsion of this nature? 

Witness: Yes. There are concomitant symptoms, and a man could not have 
twenty-four hours of complete repose. There would be great pain and spasms. 
These are concomitant symptoms, : 

Attorney-General: You have heard the symptoms stated, I presume, of 
Cook's state from midnight on Monday to Tuesday night. Now,I ask you, as 
a medical man, whether you belieye, under the circumstances, that he died 
from tetanus. 

Witness: Ishould think not, my Lord. 

Attorney-General : Now you acknowledge to having heard and attended to 
the description given by Mr. Jones from the moment the paroxysms set in up 
to the time that Cook died; is it clear to you that those symptoms are not 
those of death by strychnia? i A 

The Witness : Some are consistent, others are inconsistent, with ordinary 
tetanus. 

Attorney-General: The question I ask you is this, whether the symptoms 
(describing them)—whether these symptoms are not in accordance with what 
you know of death by strychnia? 

The Witness: Decidedly. (Sensation.) 

Attorney-General: You have known, of your own experience, cases of trau- 
matic tetanus? Do you not know that the symptoms are progressive and 
gradual, and never wholly terminate until death ? 

The Witness: Ido. Traumatic tetanus does not produce death for three or 
four days. If death resulted in two hours, I should consider it probable that 
there had been premonitory symptoms. I have never witnessed a death from 
strychnia. In all my experience I haye never known such symptoms as 
Cook’s are described to have been arise from natural causes. 

Dr. John Gay, surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital, gave evidence as to the 


death of a boy from tetanus. 


Dr. M‘Donald, of Edinburgh, considered the decomposition of strychnine, as 
by Dr. Taylor, to be quitenew. In witness’s opinion, Cook’s death 
arose from epileptic convulsions with tetanic complication, 


Dr. Bainbridge and Dr, Steady gave some unimportant evidence as to 
tetanic convulsions. 

Dr. Robinson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne Hospital, expressed his belief that 
Cook died of convulsions resembling tetanus. The symptoms in Cook’s case 
were consistent with poisoning by strychnine, but they were common in other 
diseases. 

Dr. Richardson, of London, had seen cases of convulsions with symptoms 
similar to those of Cook’s. He had known persons to die of angina pectoris, 
aud the symptoms of that disease aud of strychnine were precisely similar, and 
he should say that Cook’s symptoms were more those of the former than those 
of the latter. 

Dr. Wrightson was recalled, and gave some further evidence as to the ab- 
sorption of strychnine in different parts of the body. 

Catherine Watson gave evidence as to her symptoms when suffering from 
tetanus. 

No other witness being ready, the Court adjourned till next day. 


TENTH DAY.—SATURDAY. 


Lord Chief Justice Campbell, Mr. Baron Alderson, and Mr. Justice Cress- 
well took their seats on the bench precisely at ten o’clock. Crowds were col- 
lected outside the court throughout the day, and all the space inside available 
for the accommodation of the general mass of visitors was filled by nine o'clock. 
Among the more distinguished persons present on the occasion were General 
Fox, Colonel Cecil Forester, Mr. Harcourt Vernon, and Mr. Monckton Milnes. 
The prisoner’s face seemed to bear traces of increased thoughtfuiness, or, it 
may be, of growing fatigue. He still remained standing throughout the day, 
but he leant for the most part with one or both arms on the dock. 

Mr. Oliver Pemberton, lecturer on anatomy, of Queen’s College, Birming- 
ham, stated that he had been present at the examination of the body of Cook 
after its exhumation in January, but that he was unable from its appearance 
to draw any opinion as to the state of the brain immediately after death. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee said that this witness brought to a conclusion the medical 
evidence on the part of Palmer. 

The following general evidence was then brought forward on behalf of the 
prisoner :-— 

Joseph Foster, farmer and grazier at Sibbertoft, in Northamptonshire, gave 
evidence as to Cook’s health. He last. knew him to have abilious sick headache 
about a year and a half ago (Laughter). He never saw Cook sick on any 
other occasion, except about seven years previously at Market Harborough, at 
the cricket match, after diuner.j 

George Myatt, saddier, who was at Shrewsbury races on the day when 
Polestar won, gave evidence as to Cook’s illness at Shrewsbury. He returned 
to Rugeley with him and Palmer. While in the train Palmer was sick, and 
both Cook and he said they could not account for the circumstance of their 
being sick. 

John Sargent, who is in the habit of attending almost all public races in 
the kingdom, and who knew the deceased intimately, stated that on the week 
previously to the Shrewsbury meeting Cook showed him his throat, which 
appeared to be a complete uicer. He said he had been in that state for weeks 
aud months, and now he did not take notice of it. On the platform at Liver- 
pool, after the races, he took a gingerbread cayenne nut by mistake, and he 
said afterwards that it had nearly killed him. 

Jeremiah Smith, attorney at Rugeley, gaye evidence as to certain money 
transactions with Cook and Palmer. 

Cross-examiued by the Attorney-General: I am the person who took Mr. 
Myatt to Staffurd gaol. Ihave known Palmer long and intimately, and have 
been employed a good deal as attorney for him and his family. I caunot recol- 
lect that he applied to me in December, 1854, to attest a proposal for insurance 
on the life of Walter Palmer for £13,000 in the Solicitors’ and General 
Assurance Office. I will not swear that I was not applied to on the subjeet. I 
do not recollect that an application was made to me to attest a proposal for 
£13,000 in the Prince of Wales un Walter Palmer's life in January, 1055. I 
knew that Walter Palmer had been a bankrupt, but not that he was an uncer- 
tificated bankrupt. His bankruptcy took place at least six years ago. He had 
been in no business since that period to the time of his death. I knew that 
Walter had an allowance from his mother, and he had also money at various 
times from his brother William. In the years 1854 and 1855 I lived at 
Rugeley, sometimes at Palmer’s house and sometimes at his mother’s. 
There was no improper intimacy between myself and Palmer’s mother, I 
slept at her house frequently—perhaps two or times a week—having my own 
place of abode at Rugeley. ’ 

How long did this habit continue of sleeping two or three times a week 
at Mrs. Paimer’s house !—Seyeral years. 

Had you your own lodgings and chambers at Rugeley ?—Yes. 

Youre own bed-room !—Yeg. 

eer, far was your lodging from Mrs, Palmer’s house?—Nearly a quarter 
of a mile, 

Will you bego good as to explain why, having your own place of abode, 
and your own bed-room, so near to Mrs. Palmer’s, you were still in the 
habit of sleeping two or three times @ week for seyeral years at the house of 
Mrs. oie !—Yes; sometimes there were members ot Mrs. Palmer's family 
presen 

Who were they :—There was Mr. Joseph Palmer, who resides at Liverpool ; 
Mr. Walter Palmer, too ; and sometimes William Palmer. 

When you went to see the members of Palmer’s family, was it too late 
when you separated to return to your own lodgings ?—We used to stop 
very _ drinking gin-and-water, smoking, and sometimes afterwards playing 
at cards. 

Then you did not go to your own lodgings ?—No. 

And this continued several years, two or three times a week ?—Yes. 

Did you ever stay at Mrs. Palmer's house all night when there were no mem- 
bers of the family visiting !—Yes, frequently. 

How often!—As many as two or three times a week. 

When there were none of Mrs. Palmer’s sons there 2—Yeg, 

And when the mother was ?—Yes, 

ay often did that happen !—I cannot say. Sometimes two or three times 
a week. 

When there was no one else in the house but 
mother, daughter, and servants. 

You might have gone to your own home, then, for there was no one to 
ar er ait with, or tosmoke with!—I might haye done so; but 

id not, 

Do you mean, then, to swear solemnly that no improper intimacy subsisted 
between you and Palmer's mother !—I do (Sensation). 

Now I will turn to another subject. Do you remember being applied to by 
Palmer to attest a proposal for an insurance of £10,000 on the lite of Walter 
Palmer in the Universal Life Office?—I do not remember; if jou haye any 
document which will show it I shall be able to recollect, perhaps, 

Now, do you remember getting a £5 note for attesting the signature of 
Waiter Palmer’s assignment of his policy to his brother !—I do not. 

Pe " that your signature (handing a document to witness) !—It is very similar 

i 

Is it not yours ?—I do not know (Sensation). 

Upon your oath, sir, is not that your signature?—(Witness here hesitated.) 

Examine the document and then tell me, on your oath, whether that is not 
your signature. (Witness examined the document.) 

Now you have pursued it, tell me, is not that your signature !— Witness 
(hesitating): I have some doubts whether this is my handwriting (Sensation). 

Have you read the whole of the document ?—I have not. 

Then do so. (Witness perused the whole of the paper.) Now, was that 
document prepared in your office ?—It was not. 

Have you ever seen it before ’—It is very much like my handwriting. 

That is not what I asked you. Upon your oath have you ever seen that 
document before ?—Witness (with hesitation) : It is very much like my hand- 
writing (Sensation). 

Iwill have ‘n answer to my question. Upon your oath, sir, is not that 
your handwriting !—I think it is not in my handwriting. I think it is a 
very clever imitation of it (Sensation). ; 

Will you swear it is not your handwriting?—I will swear it is not my 
handwriting (Renewed sensation). 
oe Will your Lordship please to take a note of that 


Mr. Baron Alderson: Did you ever make such an attestation as that in your 
hand !—I do not remember. 
_ The Attorney-General: Now, is that the signature of Walter Palmer (hand- 
ing & paper to witness) !—I believe it to be. 

Js that the signature of Pratt?—Ido not know. ' 

Did you not receive that paper from Pratt ?—I belieye I did not, I think 
William Palmer gave it me. ® 

When did he give it you ?—I do not recollect. 

_Trepeat.my question. Did William Palmer give you thatdocument ?—Most 

likely he did. 

Did he, I ask again?—It was not signed at the time. 

But did he give it yon? I will have an answer.—I have no doubt he did. 

Well, then, if that document bears the signature of Walter Paimer, and 
was given to you by William Palmer, cannot you tell whether it bears your 
Onn ns or ain ss Attorney—— ' 

io not * Mr, rey” me—answer my question, U; 01 

that your handwriting pale believe it not to 44 sie dt igo) 

‘Will you swear it is not?—I believe it not to be (Sensation), 

Now, did you apply to the Midland Counties Insurance Office to be appointed 
snes ie the prep ah rpriys t—I did. ‘ 

was it!—I should like to fetch my docum papers; I shoul 

then be able to answer you accurately. if oo a : 


the lady!—There were the 


May 81, 1856. 


Oh, never mind the papers. Was it in October, 1855 —I think it was. 

Did you send up a proposal for an insurance of £10,000 on the life of 
Bates !—I did. 

Did William Palmer ask you to make that proposal!—Bates and Palmer 
came together to my office with a prospectus, and asked meif I knew whether 
there was an agent fer the Midland Counties Office in Rugeley. I told him I 
neyer heard of one. He asked me afterwards if I would write to get the 
appointment, because Bates wanted to raise some money. 

Did you send to the Midland Counties Office to get the appointment of 
agent, in order that you might be enabled to effect this insurance on Bates’s 
life? —I did. 

Did you make the application in order to get the insurance effected !—I did. 

Upon the life of Bates for £10,000?— I aid(Sensation). Bates was at that 
time superintending William Paimer’s stud and stables. Ido not know at 
what salary. I afterwards went to the widow of Walter Palmer to get her to 
give vp her claim on the policy of her husband. She was then at Liverpool. 
William Palmer gave me a letter for Pratt to take to her to sign. Mrs. Palmer 
said she would like to see her solicitor about it. I brought the document back 
with me because she did not sign it, I had no instructions to leave it. 

Did she give any reason for not signing it? 

Mr. Serjeant Shee objected to the question. 

Lord Campbell decided that it could not be put. 

The Attorney-General : Do you know whether Walter Palmer received any- 
thing on executing the assignment of his policy to William Palmer ?—I believe 
he ultimately had something. 

Did he not get a bill for £200?—TI believe he did, and he also got a house 
furn'shed for him. : 

Was that bill paid!—I do not remember. 

Is that document in your handwriting? (Document handed in.)—It is. 

Now, haviog seen that document with your signsture, I ask you whether 
you were applied to, to effect an insurance on the life of Walter Palmer !—I do 
not recollect. 

F Not recollect! when your own signature is staring you in the face!—No, I 
0 not. 

You are an attorney, and accustomed to business transactions !—I am. 

Now, I ask you again, were you applied to on the subject?!—I may have 
been. Itis from my memory I am speakiog, and I wish, therefore, to speak as 
accurately as possible (Laughter). 

I don’t ask you as to your memory in the abstract, but your memory now 
that it is refreshed by that document. Is that your signature !— Witness (hesi- 
tating): I have no doubt it may be. 

Look at that document and see whether you were not applied to to effect 
the insurance I have named !—That is my signature. 

Ieask you have you any doubt that in the mouth of January, 1855, you 
were called upon to attest another proposal for £13,000 on the life of Walter 
io t—Witness (with hesitation): I may have signed that paper in 

i. 

Did you sign this proposal in blank?—TI might have done. 

But did you, I ask again !—I cannot swear I did or did not. Ihave some 
doubt whether J did not sign several of these proposals in blank (Sensation). 

Upon your oath do you not know that William Palmer applied to you to 
effet an insurance fur £13,000 on the life of his broiher?—I do not 
remem)er. 

Why. this is a very large sum! surely you must remember such a transaction 
as tais?—I may have been applied to on the subject. 

Were you applied to to atiest another proposal for an insurance with the 
Universal Life Offive!—I cannot say that [ was. 

Will you swear that when Walter Palmer executed the deed of assignment 
of his policy to William Palmer you were not present? Now, be careful, for 
you will certainly hear of this on some future day if you are not careful?— 
I cannot say that I was. 

Upon your oath, did you not attest the deed of assignment of Walter to his 
brother of his interest in a policy of insurance for £13,000%—I cannot say. 
I believe the signature ‘“ Jeremiah Smith” is very much like my handwriting. 

I repeat the question?—I cannot say. 

Why, did you not receive a cheque for £5 for attesting it!—I think I 
did receive a cheque for £5. 

Did you not see Wiliam Palmer write this upon the counterfoil of his 
cheque-book ? (Cheque-book handed to witness.)—Witness (with hesitation) : 
I cannot positively swear that I did. 

Did you not, sir, see him write it?—That is William Palmer's handwriting 
(referring to the cheque-book). 

Do you not know that you got a £5 cheque for attesting that signature?—I 
may have got a cheque for £5, but I may not haye got it for attesting the 
signature of the document. 

Why, you hold that piece of paper in your hand as though it burnt you.— 
Upon my honour it does not (A laugh). 

You say you got £200 for Cook—£100 from Mrs. Palmer, and £100 from 
William Palmer?—Yes, and he gave me £10 for the accommodation. 

To whom ?—To William Palmer 

Do you not know that the £200 bill was given for the purpose of enabling 
‘William Palmer to makeup a sum of £500!—I believe it was not, for Cook 
received absolutely from me £200. 

Did he not have the money from you in order to take it up to London 
to pry Pratt!—No; he took it with him, I think, to Shrewsbury, to the races. 

Who was the bill drawn in fayour of !—I think William Palmer. 

‘What became of the bill?—I do not know. : 

Witness: I was not present at the inqnest on Cook. I can’t say who saw 
me with Palmer when we went to the Talbot Arms on the Monday night and 
went into Cook’s room. One of the servants gave me @ candle—either Bond, 
Mills, or Lavinia Barnes, 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee: I have known Mrs. Palmer twenty 
years. I knew her before her husband’s death. I should say she is sixty 
years of age. Wiiliam Palmer is not her eldest son; Joseph is the eldest. 
He resides at Liverpool. He is forty-five or forty-six years of age. I think 
George is the next son. He lives at Rugeley. He was rab tony i his 
mother’s house, There is another son, a clergyman of the Church of England. 
He resided with his mother until within the last two years, except when he 
was at college. There is a daughter; she lives with her mother. There are 
three servants. Mrs. Palmer's family does not visit much in the neighbour- 
hood of Rugeley. Her house is a large one. I slept in a room neurest the 
old church. 

Is there any pretence for saying you have ever been charged with any im- 
proper intimacy with Mrs. Palmer ?—Witness: I hope not. 

Is there any pretence for saying so?—Wi'ness: There ought not to be. 

Is there any truth in the statement or suggestion that you have had any 
improper intimacy with Mrs. Paimer ?—They might have said so; but there 
{4 no reason. ‘ 

Is there any truth in the statement !—I should say not. 

“When did it come to your knowledge that there was a proposal for Walter's 
li'e!—I never heard of it until the inquest. 

Mr, Seijeant Shee submitted that he was entitled to reply on a part of the 
evidence, but the Court decided against the application, 

The case for the defence was here brought to a close. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S REPLY. 


The Attorney-General commenced his reply on behalf of the Crown, at ten 
minutes bef re three o’clock. In the mass of evidence which had been brought 
before them two maiu questions rresented themselves. Did the deceased man 
dis anatural death, or was he taken off by the foul means of poison? If by 
pcison, then came the still more important question, whether the prisoner at 
the bar was the author of the death? The case submitted on beh If of the 
Crown was this—that, having been first practised upon by antimony, Cook 
-was at last killed by strychnine. The witnesses for the prosecution had 
stated, one an‘ all, tha’, in their judgment, he died of tetanus, which signifies 
‘convulsive spasmodic action of the muscles of the body. Could there 
be any doubt that their opinion was correct? Of course it did not 
fullow that, because he died of tmanus, it must have been the 
tetanus of choia. That was a matter for after consideration. 
Ee had listened with great attention to every form im which that disease had 
been brought under their consideration—whether by the positive evidence of 
witnesses, or whether by reference to the works of scientific writers; and he 
meserted deliberately that no case, either in the human subject or in the 

, had been brought under notice, in which the symptoms of tetanus 
vere so marked as in this case. From the moment the paroxysms came on 
‘ef which the unhappy man died, the symptoms were of the most marked and 
of the most striking character. Every muscle, says the witness—the medical 
man who was present at the time—every muscle of his body was convalsed—he 
expressed the most intense éread of suffocation—he entreated those about him 
to lift him up lest he should be suffocated—every muscle of his body, from the 
crown of his head to the soles of his feet, was stricken—the flexibility of the 
trunk and the limbs was gone, and you could have only raised him up as you 
vould have raised a corp-e In order that he might escape from the dread of 

affcation they turned him over, and then, in the midst of that fearful 
paroxysm, one mighty spxsm seemed to have seized his heart, to have pressed 
trom it the life blood, and the result was—death And when hedied his body 
exhibited the most marked symptoms of this fearful disease He was 
-@nvulsed from head to foot. You could have rested him on his 
head and heels—his hands were clasped with a grasp that it required 
free to overcome, aud his whole form assumed an arched appearance. 
Bat tetanus may proceed from natural causes as well as from the administra- 
tion of poisons, and while the symptoms last they are the same in each case, 
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In the course of the symptoms, however, and before the disease reaches its con- 
summation in the death of the patient, the distinction between the two is 
marked by characteristics which enable any one conversant with the subject to 
distinguish between them. Natural tetanus is a not disease of minutes, not of 
hours, but of days. It takes, say several witnesses, from three to four days ; and 
will extend to a period of even three weeks before the patient dies. Upon that 
point there was the most abundant and conclusive evidence. They had the 
evidence of Mr. Curling; of Sir Benjamin Brodie, one of the most emi- 
nent men that ever adorned his profession, in this or any other country; of 
Dr. Daniel, a gentleman who had seen something like twenty-five or thirty cases 
of the disease. They had the evidence of a gentleman who had practised 
twenty-five years in India, where these cases arising from natural causes, 
were infinitely more frequent than in England; and he gave exactly 
the same description of the course which this disease invariably 
takes. Idiopathic or traumatic tetanus was, therefore, out of the 
question. But traumatic tetanus was out of the question for a very 
different reason from that which applies to the other. Traumatic 
tetanus was brought on by the lesion of some part of the body. But what 
was there in this caee to show that there was anything like lesion at all? 
He then proceeded at great length to dissect the medical evidence for the de- 
fence, pointing out the vagueness and inconsistencies of most of the witnesses, 
none of whom could give more than suppositions as to the cause of the fatal 
symptoms in Cook’s case. He went on to show that no explanation had been 
given as to many suspicious circumstances in the chain of evidence against 
the prisoner. It had been proved, for example, that Palmer obtaned strychnia 
on the Monday, and again on the Tuesday. What had he done withit? On 
Tuesday he had again purchased a dose of that poison, and yet there had 
been no attempt onthe part of the defence to show what Palmer had ¢one 
with the strychnia in either case. After going rapidly over the various cir- 
cumstances tending to prove the guilt of the prisoner, he wound up in the fol- 
lowing terms:— 

It is for you to say, under these circumstances, whether er not the death of 
the deceased was caused by the prisoner at the bar. You have indeed had in- 
troduced iuto this case one other element which I cannot help thinking might 
well have been omitted. Yon have heard from my learned friend an unusual, I 
think I may even say an unprecedented, of his conviction of the 
innocence of his client. I can only say upon that point that I believe my 
learned friend might have abstained from any such statement. What would he 
think of me if, imitating his example, I should at this moment declare to you, 
on my honour as he did, what is the internal conviction which has followed 
from my conscientious consideration of this case? My learned friend 
has, with a full display of his great ability, also adopted another 
course which, although sometimes resorted to by members of our 
profession, involves, in my mind, a species of insult to the sense 
and the good feeling of the jury: he has endeavoured to intimidate you by 
evoking your own conscientious scruples for the purpose of preventing you from 
adopting the only honest mode of discharging the it duty you are called 
upon to perform. My learned friend told you that, if your verdict in this case 
should be “ guilty,” the innocence of the prisoner would one day or other be 
made manifest, and you would never cease to regret the verdict you had given. 
If my learned friend was sincere in that—and I know that he was, for there is 
no man who is more alive than he is to the claims of truth and honour—but if 
he said what he believed, all I can state in answer is that I can only attribute 
the conviction he has expressed to that strong bias which his mind—easily, per- 
haps—received in directing all its energies to the defence of aman charged 
with this frightful crime. But I still think he would have done well to have 
abstained from any assurance of the innocence of the prisover at the bar. I go 
further, and say that I think he ought, in justice and in consideration to you, 
to have abstained from telling you that the voice of thecountry would not eanction 
the verdict which you might give. I say nothing of the inconsistency which is 
involved in such a statement, coming from one who but a short time befure had 
complained in eloqnent terms of the universal torrent of passion and of prejudic 
by which, he said, his client was borne down. In answer to my learned trend 
Thave only this to say to you:—Pay no regard to the voice of the country, 
whether it be for ouabemaahion or for acquittal ; pay no regard to anything but the 
voice of your own conssiences ; trust to your own sense of that duty to God and 
man, which you are about to discharge upon this occasion, seeking no reward 
except the comforting assurance that, when you shall look at the events of this 
trial, you have discharged to the best of your ability, and to the utmost of your 
power, the duty you have been called upon to fulfil. If, on a review ot the 
whole case, comparing the evidence on one side aud on the other, and weighing 
it in the even scales of justice, you can come to the conclusion that the prisoner 
is innocent, or even entertain that fair and reasonable doubt of his guilt 
of which he is entitled to the benefit, in God’s name gve to him that 
benefit. But if, on the other hand, all the facts and all the evi- 
dence lead your minds with satisfaction to yourselves to the conclusion 
of his guilt, then—but then only—I ssk for a verdict of “Guilty” at your 
hands. For the protection of the good, for the repression of the wicked, I then 
ask for that verdict by which alone—as it seems to me—the safety Of society 
eg ose we ny and the demands—the imperious demands—of public justice can 

6a! 


The hon. and learned tleman concluded his address shortly after half- 
past six o’clock, after having occupied the breathless attention of his audience 
daring a period of three hours and three-quarters. 

Lord Campbell then addressed the jury as follows:—The cause of public 
justice imperatively requires that the Court should now adjourn. I shall feel 
it my duty, in this important case, to bring before you the whole of the evi- 
dence on the one side and on the other, accompanying the reading of it with 
such remarks as I may think it proper to make. It is impossible for me to 
enter on that duty at this hour, and I am, therefore, under the painfal necessity 
of ordering that you be kept sequestered from your families and friends during 
another Sunday. 

The Court then adjourned at twenty-five minutes to seven o’clock until ten 
o clock on Monday. 


THE JUDGE’S CHARGE. 
ELEVENTH DAY.—MONDAY. 


Lord Chief Justice Campbell, Mr. Baron Alderson, and Mr. Justice Cresswell 
entered the court at ten o’clock. The same counsel weré again present, 
bo’h for the prosecution and for the defence, with the exceptien of the Attor- 
ney-General, who did not make his appearance in the court during any 
part of the day. 

Lord Chief Justice Campbell then proceeded to deliver his charge to the 
juy. He commenced by expressing how well satisfied he was with the man- 
ner in which the case had been laid before them. Everything 
had been done that could be accomplished for the purpose of 
assisting them in coming to @ right conclusion upon the point 
at issue. The prosecution had been taken up by the Government of the 
country, so that justice might with the utmost possible certainty be done in 
the matter. The Attorney-General, the first law officer of the Crown, had 
conducted the tion as a minister of justice. On the other hand, he was 
much pleased to know that the prisoner had had ample means of preparing for 
and of conducting his defence. Witnesses had very properly been brought from 
all parts of the kingdom to give evidence on his behalf; and he had had the 
advantage of having his case conducted by one of the most distinguished 
advocates at the English bar :— 


pressed his own private, personal conviction of the innocenoe of the prisoner. 
Gentlemen, Ris my duty to tell you that that in 
your verdict. You are to try the prisoner for 

charged on the evidence which was laid before you on theone side or on the other, 
and not on the opinion which may have been expressed by sny of the advocates 
of his guilt or of his innocence. I must say that I think it would have been 
better if the learned counsel had abstained from that attempt to influence your 
judgment. An advocate it to press his se ray on the jury, but his per- 
sonal opinion can furm no te ingredient in the conclusion at wi 
they may arrive; and the most disastrous consequences might follow if state- 
ments of the individual convictions of counsel were allowed to influence the 
course of public justice. 


He then proceeded to give a summary of the allegations on the side of the 
prosecution and of the defence with respect to the charges against the prisoner. 
On the part of the prosecution it was alleged that the deceased, John Parsons 
Cook, was first tampered with by the prisoner with antimony; that he was 
afterwards killed by the poison of strychnia; that the symptoms accompany- 
ing his death were the symptoms of poisoning by strychnia ; that the prisoner 
had a motive for making away with him ; that he had an opportunity of ad- 
ministering the poison; that suspicion could fall on no one else; that he 
actually purchased strychnia on each of the two days preceding the night of 
Cook's death ; that his conduct befvre and after that event was that of a guilty 
man. It was contended on the other side—and it was for them to decide how 
fur it was truly contended—that the prisoner at the bar did not commit 
this crime; that he had no interest in the death of Cook; that Cook’s 
death ovly precipitated and completed bis own ruin; that Cook did not 
die of the effects of poison, but of natural disease; that there was 
nothing in any part of the evidence for the prosecution which was at all 
inconsistent with the innocence of the prisoner, It was for them to decide. 
between these ailegutions on the one side and on the other :-— Ya 


You have now to discharge a sacred duty in deciding on the conflicting 
evidence which has been br ught under your consideration. If he is guil'y of 
this erme the safety of society requires that he should not his merited 
doom; but if you are not convinced cf his guilt it ah oe wth Reg gporwon 
the life of one who for all you know may be an innocent man. But in cases of 
this ef Sesto expect that witnesses should be called to state that they 
‘saw the deadly poison mixed and administered to the deceased. Circum~ 
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The learned Judge went over the whole of the evidence relating to the 
pecuniary transactions. He then passed on to that of the witnesses who had 
given testimony regarding Cook’s ilinesssnd Palmer’s medical attendance on him. 
The evidence of Newton as to the porchase of strychnine by Palmer on the 
Monday night was most important.. It was, no doubt, true that this witness 
had been silent on the matter at the coroner's inquest, but a reason had been 
given for his keeping it back then, while no motive had been assigned for his 
inventing so abominable a lie against a man towards whom he had no ill-will. 
Then there was the uncontradicted evidence of Roberts as to the purchase of 
strychnine by Palmer on Tuesday evening, and the very remarkable circum- 
stance that no attempt had been made to show what the prisoner had done, or 
intended to do, with the poison. The learned counsel for the defence had said 
nothing as to the theory he might have formed with respect to the mode in which 
the strychnia purchased by the prisoner was disposed of; and upon that point 
not a syllable of evidence had been brought before them. There was no 
proof, and even no suggestion, how it was applied. That circums ance 
would not at all influence their judgment, unless they bi lieved that the 
symptoms of Cook were consistent with death by strychnia; but if they 
came to the conclusion that his death was caused by strychnia, and if 
they believed the witnesses Newton and Roberts, then he should be shrink- 
ing from his duty, and should be unworthy to sit there, if he dd not call 
their attention to the important inference that if Cook died by strychnia that 
strychnia was administered by the prisoner at the bar (Sensation). 

Having called attention to the medical evidence respecting the symptoms 
of death from strychaia, his Lordship said the great question which they would 
have to consider was whether there might not be cases in which, although 
death was the result of strychnia, yet that strychnia could not be decovered, 
One portion of the evidence given by Dr. Taylor was very important. It was 
relied upon for the prisoner that there was no strychnine found in the body of 
the deceased upon the analysis by Dr. Taylor ana Dr. Rees; but, according to 
the evidence of those gentlemen, in two cases at least, where death was 
undoubtedly the result of strychnia, they could not, by all the skill 
they possessed, discover the presence of strychnia in the body of tie 
animal after death. Whatever might be the value of the dfferent theories 
that had been propounded upon this subject, it was perfectly clear, upon 
the evidence, that in two cases at least, where the poison had been adminis- 
tered to the animal, and death was the result, no strychnine was discovered in 
the bodies after death. His Lordship then called the attention of the jury to 
the fact of the discovery of antimony in the liver and spleen and blood of the 
deceased, and to the evidence of Dr. Taylor, thet the antimony had, in ail 
probability, been administered. very shortly before the death of the deceased, 
and also to his opinion, that, if it was administered in any consideranie quantity 
at one time, it might have the effect of causing a constricting sensation in the 
throat, similar to that described by Cook on the night of his illuess at Shrews- 
bury. The jury would judge from all the facts whe ‘her autimony was not ad- 
ministered at Shrewsbury and again at Rugeley; and alihough an- 
timony was not the cause of the death, yet it was undoubtedly a 
most important ingredient of the charge against the prisoner, and of 
the evidence by which it was sought to be supported Professor 
Brande also confirmed the evidence as to the discuvery of antimony. 
With regard to the point of the interval that elapsed between the administra- 
tion of the strychnia and its effects becoming-apparent, there was the important 
evidence that, if the poison had been mixed up with any resinous or insoluble 
material, its action would be very much retarded, and the symptoms would 
not come on so quickly; and Professor Christison also stated his opivion that 
there was no natural disease to which the symptoms exhibited by Mr. Cook 
could be referred His Lordship then directed the attention of the jury to the 
evidence of Dr Jackson, and this concluded the summing up so far as re- 
garded the evidence for the prosecution. 

The Oourt was then—it being eight o’clock—adjourned until ten o'clock next 
morning. 

TWELFTH DAY.—TUESDAY. 


The learned Judges took their seats on the bench precisely at ten o’clock. 
There were present the Marquis of Angiesey, the Earl of Denbigh, Mr. Miines 
Gaskell, M.P., Lord Denman, Mr. G. Veinon, M P., Mr. C. Forsier, M P., Mr. 
C. P. Villiers, M P., and other gentlemen. Palmer had not changed in appear- 
ance, and this morning was perfectly cool and self-possessed. 

Lord Campbell continued his charge to the jury. He said that at the ad- 
journment of the court on the previous evening he had gone over all ihe 
evidence of the prosecution, and it certainly did present a serious case gainst 
the prisoner at the bar. It appeared that in the midd’e of November ast he 
was most seriously embarrassed, and that he had to make payments for which 
he was entirely unprepared. There were actions against himself and his 
mother, and he had no credit left in any quarter. Cook, by the races at 
Shrewsbury, became master of £1000, and the inference had b-en drawn that 
Palmer formed a design of appropriating it to his own purposes, iu order to re- 
lieve himself from his embarrassments. Agaio, it was proved that the pri- 
soner drew a cheque in the name of Cook, which was a forgery, for the pur- 
pose of appropriating to himself Cook’s property. What would have been the 
effect of the survival of Cook under those circumstances it would be for the 
jury to consider. No doubt, if Cook had lived, that cheque would have been 
brought forward, and would have Jed to an exposure of all Palmer’s delin- 
quencies. With respect to the joint liability of Cook and Palmer, it was 
said that it was disadvantageous to Palmer that Cook should die; but there 
seemed to be some doubt whetber it was not the inten'ion of Palmer 
to possess himself of the whole of Cook’s property, and in that case he had 
& direct interest in h's death. Then, aso the medical evidence which had 
been adduced for the prosecution. The jury had heard the evidence of able 
and honourable men, who said that the deceased did not die a natural death, 
and that the symptoms were consistent with death by strychaine, and not con- 
sistent with death by ordinary tetanus. There was uo point of law requiring 
that the strychnine should be found in the body of the deceased ; and it 
would, therefore, be for the jury on this point to consider whether the evidence 
of the prosecution was sufficient, or whether they could rely upon the answer 
which had been put in by the defence. There was direct evidence that the 
prisoner procured the poison of s'rychnine on Monday and Tuesday. What he 
did with it was not for him in that place to affirm. It was imposrible for the 
jury not to pay attention to the conduct of the prisoner both before and after 
the death of Cook, and they would not fail to consider, as part of these circam- 
stances, his very remarkable proceedings in reference to the betting-bock, 
which had never been discovered. 

The learned Judge then read in ertenso the evidence of Mr. Nunneley, of 
Leeds, pointing out wherein it differed from that of other witnesses regarding 
the symptoms produced by strychuia, After having in the same caretul 
manner gone over his notes of what had been stated by Mr Herapath, Dr. 
Letheby, Mr. Gay, Dr. Wrightson (of Birmingham), and the other wituesses, 
he said this was all the medical evidence that nad been »dduced by the counsel 
for the defence on behalf of the prisoner, and this, therefore, might be a con~ 
venient period for the Court to adjourn. 

The Court, therefore, at ten minutes before one adjourned. 

As Lord Campbell disposed of case after case brought forward by the de- 
fence, and showed how they failed to tend in any respect to the prisoner's 
advantage, Palmer buried his face in his hands, and when he resumed his 
original position his countenance bore strong indications of the violent ¢mo- 
tions with which he was contending. He seemed to be labouring under the 
impression—an opinion, indeed, which was shared by every one in the 
Court—that the observations of the Judge were producing a marked effect 
upon the jury, and lessening every moment the chance of the prisonér’s ac- 
quittal. Strange as it may appear in the face of this statement, it is perfectly 
true that, as Palmer was stepping out of the dock on the adjournment oft the 
Court, he dropped a note to Mr. Smith, his solicitor, stating that he felt per- 
fectly certain of an acquittal, 

At a quarter-past one the learned Judge returned into Cvurt. 

Lord Campbell then pointed out the discrepancies between the evidence for 
the prosecution and that for the defence on several pints, leaving it with the 
jury to decide which witnesses were most to be beveved: The case was now 
before them. They must not act upon suspf0N or even upon strong sus- 
picion, and they must only pronounce a rent of guilty if their minds were 
fully made up. If, however, they cot come to the conclusion that the 
prisoner was guilty, they would rete® such @ verdict unfettered and unde- 
terred by any intimidation. ’ 

Serjeant Shee objected to ye question which his Lordship had put to the 

the question, whether the symptoms of Cook’s 


jury. He submitted 

death were consistent death by strychnine, was a wrong question, unlesa 

coupled with the 8, “and inconsistent with death from natural causes ;” 
n 


and that the queton should then be, whether the medical evidence established 
beyond all, »atonable doubt that the death of Cook was attributable to 
strychni> 


Beet Alderson : That is the question which has been put. 
Campbell (to the jury) was understood to say he did not submit te 
them the question whether the symptoms of Cook’s death were those, of 
strychnine without going into the other points of the case. If they belived 
that those symptoms were consistent with death by strychnine, they would, 
God willing, retura a verdict of guilty. 

The jury retired at twenty minutes past two; and, after an absence of an 
hour and seventeen minutes, returned into court with the 


Ne : VERDICT— GUILTY, 
‘Sentence of death was then passed in the usual form, 
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PICTURE SALES AT MESSRS. CHRISTIE AND MANSON’S, | 


KING-STREET, ST. JAMESS, 


To the man of art, letters, and leisure, ‘ Christie’s” is as much a national 
establishment and favourite metropolitau lounge as the Royal Academy 
or the Upera. The cast of the company is unmistakable; and in those 
hab tués in the prime of life, or generally past it, with rosy gills, whitening 
hair, or well viled Bond street peruke, one cannot fail to recogni-e the 
eye practis:d in matters of art, and divine the porsession of a handsome 
balance in the account at Coutts’ or Drummond’s, a house in the most 
irreproachable streets of May fairor Belzravia which is a per‘ect cabinet 
of curiosities, to kill the ennui inseparable from a large rental, or charm 
the leisure subtracted from successful City money-getting. Heis elbowed 
by Mr. Solomon Hawk+eye, who is “in the trade.” or, a4 the phrase now 
goes in Wardour street, “a ger tleman of ‘he profession,” who knows to a 
nicety the value of every Buhl cabinet and ornament of porcelain, from a 
Watteau group that might have belonged to Augustus the Strong to a 
cracked piece of Faenza. In short, who does not know Christie's skylit 
room, with its dissolving views of one celebrated picture-gallery after 
another, and its Jew and Gentile frequenters ? 

Rome was not built in a day, and it is nearly a century since the now 
prosperous establishment of Mersrs. Chrisie and Manson was fouuded by 
the grandfather of Mr Christie, sen., 80 that with old and young we see 
four generations of Christie in connection with the tran. fer of our art- 
tr-asure. from band co hand. James Christie, the first auctioneer of that 
name, was born in the neighbourhood of Perth, in the year 1735. Like 
many of Ins countrymen, he came south at an early age, and commenced 
his career by obtaining a commission in the Navy, in which he served 
several years, at 4 period depicted with such an inimitable drollery by his 
fellow-connir; man Smollett. But it was not fated that Mr. Christie 
should settle down as a gouty Trunsion. Finding he had not interest to 
push him:elft on, he bicame an assistant to Mr. Annesiey, an auctioneer 
in Covent-garden. then the centre of art, wit, and the quiutessence of 
town life. About the yesr 1762 Mr. Christie, after having been for some 
years the partner of Mr. Annesley, established bimrelf as au auctioneer 
in Pall-mall, in the gallery previously occupied by the Royal Acaiemy, 
which stood oppo-ite the present Coloonade. 

About the year 1770 Mr. Christie removed to the great room joining 
the Ordnance-office, and soon succeed:d in obtaining the position of the 
first auctioneer of the day, Up to that period the Koglish publ c, im- 
mersed in party discu-sions, rural pursuits, and the coarse vices of 
the turf und the tavern, had not become the picture-buying and the 
picture-seiling nation that it nowis; but the great convulsion of the 
French Revolution, and its eff-cts over the whole of the Continent in 
dispersiog art-treasures, combined with the security and culmivatiog 
co:mercial wealth of En laud, contributed to pour a large mass of 
valuable pictures into this c.untry. The Hovghton Collection of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and some few others of the older-formed collections, left 
the shores of England; but this was nothing compared with the prodi- 
gious influx of valuable pictures of every +chool, aud from almost every 
part of the Continent, out of which our Staffurds, Grosvenors, and a 
multitude of other amature, have formed, or at least increased, the nobe 
private galleries of England. 

Mr Curtsiie (we are -till speaking of the patriarch of that name) was 
of a tall and commanding person, graceful in manner, fluent and witty in 
sprech, and enjoyed the friendship of the distinguished men of the diy; 
among wrom we may mention Richard Briusley Sheridan, David Gar 
rick, aad Ga:nsberough, who painted a fine portrait of him leaning on a 
picture representing a land+cape,—so that this represents this eminent 
British gecius in the felicity of his double function a3 a landscape and 
portrait painter. 

On one occasion Mr. Christie was conspicuously connected with the 
political pus-ions of the war, when the popular fury was directed against 
Sur Hugh Palliser by a public that, in naval operations, would tolerate 
nothing short of the most brilliant and decisive success, and which, little 
more than a generation before, had delivered Byng to the executioner. 
Mr Christie, bea ing that the mob was attacking Sir Hugh’s house in 
Pail-mati, sallied out, attended by his porters, and, resolutely and 
effectually driving back the assailants, preserved his house from pillage 

The sales conducted by Mr. Christie were numerous and importapt,com- 
prising the pictures, jewels, and effects of many persons illustrious for 
th-ir adventitious rank and their genius in artsandin arms. Of the 
effcts of Royal personages we find in the list those of the Princess 
Dowager of Wales, the mother of George III and protector of Bute, the 
music of the oid Duke of Cumberiand, and the effects of the Duke of 
Clarence at Peter-bam in 1794, 

Ut foreign illustrations aud notabilities we fiad the pictures of Count 
Bruhl, the son of the incomparably luxurious Minister of the K ng of 
Saxony, of whom Alcibiades Richelieu said that Louis Quinze could learn 
hous keepiog. Unfortunately, Frederic the Great had damned him 
to eternal fame on +eizing his palace and finding fifteen hundred wigs init. 
—* So many wigs for a man who has no head.” hen we have the effects 
of Paoli, twice refugee on our shores, and much straitened in his 
p cuniary circumstances, notwithstanding his British pension; and in 1803 
the pictures of Calonne, who, fortunately for himself, had been expatriated 
before the guillotine had begua to open its fear/ul maw, and whose name 
we well recollect as a consiant opera-box subsciiber in the last years of 
last ceatury. 

Of the effects of those illustrious by service to the State we have those of 
Lord Heatiti: ld, the gallant Elliot in 1794—that is four years after the 
deuth of the immortal defender ot Gibraltar. In 1803 those of the accom- 
plished Sir Willwm Hamilton, the husband of the notoriously fascinating 
“Emma.” In 1796 the effects of the gallan: Rodney came to the hammer, 
four ears after his death and fourteen after his brilliant West Indian victory. 

Of the effects of persons who have figured in the fine arts the sales are 
numerous und important. In 1779 we have the music of Dr. Boyce, that 
sound English organist and composer of the last century. The effects of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, that giganiic moral figure so much better known in 
the undress of Boswell than in the ruffles and starch of the Rambler. 
The wo-ks of Cipriani in 17386, the year after the death of 
this “original Academician,” but most unoriginal and hy per-Acade- 
mcal painter. Just tem years later we have the sale of the col- 
lection of his pat.on and friend, Sir William Chambers, the architect 
of somerset House, aud whom Cipr ani accompanied from Italy to London. 
In tue previous year, were sold the prints of another Italian whose 
name is associated with more than one of our fine arts—Bartolozzi, that 
emiuent engraver and Royal Acad: mician whose works are still so prized, 
About the rame time we also note the sale of the eff-cts and pictures of 
Gaivsoorough, by the hammer of his personal friend and favourite. In 
1793 we have the sale of the pictures of Morland, the Adrian Brower of 
British art—bankrupt in health, fortune, and reputation when still in the 
prime of life. But probably the most important and interesting of all 
the-e sales was that of the pictures and effects of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
1795, three years after the death of the artist, This, however, has 
been so frequently described in various publications illustrative of the 
genius and life of the great artis“, as to render it superfluous to say any- 
thiag more, as we deem it more expedient to dedicate the space at our 
disposal to meking additions to the history of the transfer of works of 
art rather than a rifacciamento of materials already familiar to the student 
of the social history of the last century. 

Asfor the world of fashion the names are almost endless—from the real, 
genuine, veritable Lord Chesterfield himself to the Yarmouths and 
Queensberrys of the Regency—the Jatter as inferior to the former as a 
Lauzun toa Ligne. However, a8 a sort of contribution to fushionable 
obituary, we give a list of Coristic’s sales of effects, which an Irish friend 
of ours deciares to be an indispensable coutribution to the archives of 
“ town life: ”— 


1770. Lady Blessington’s Effects at) 1789. Earl of Caithness’s effects. 
Greenwich. 1790. Duchess of Ancaster’s. 
Contents of Holland House, 1791. Duke of Argyli’s. 


1771. Lord Bathurst's. Lord Londonderry’s pictures, 
1772. Lord Byron’s pictures. 1795. Geneial Conway’s effects, 
Earl of Exeter s pictures, 1796, Duke of Leeds’s pictures. 


Earl of Essex’s piciures. 

The Brandenburg pictures, 

Countess of Cariisle’s effects. 

Lord Ossory’s pictures. 

Duke of Bridgewater's pictures. 

Lord Harrowby’s effects 

Lady Derby's effects (Portland- 
p ace). 

Earl ot Harrington’s(Petersham). 

Lord Halifax s pictures. 

Count Beigioj o's effects. 

Earl of Rosevery’s. 

Earl of Ashburnham’s. 

Desenfau’s pictures. 


Duke of Bedford's pictures. 
Ear! of Guiiford’s effecte. 
Lady Rivers’s pictures. 
1801. Earl of Besborongh’s pictures. 
1802. Duke of York’s effects from 
York House, Piccadiily. 
La Fontaine's pi: tures. 
Lady Holderness’s pictures, 
Lord Bristol's p ctures. 
Lord Foitescue s pictures. 
Lord Darmley’s pictures. 
1803. Lady Godolphin’s pictures. 
1804, Alderman Bo} dell’s Shakspeare 
Gallery. 


1774. 1797. 


1776 
1778. 
1779. 
1780. 


1782. 


1786. 


1787. Eari Ferrers’. 1805, Earl of Halifax’s China. 
1788. Pictures of Conway, R.A. Alderman Boydell’s Shakspeare 
Earl of Scarborough’s pictures Gallery. 


(Lumley Castle). 
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Mr. Christie continued to devote himself to business until a year before 
his death, which took place in 1805; and we here insert an extract from 
the Public Journal of that period which shows the estimation in which 
he was held by those with whom he came in contact: — 


On Monday last the remains of Mr. Christie, of Pall-mall, were deposited in 
St. James’s Cemetery. We cannot suffer this very respectable character to 
drop into the grave without paying a small tribute to his memory. His un- 
derstanding was excellent, his heart truly benevolent, his talent in his pro- 
fession unrivalled; he possessed a warmth of imagination and a flow of 
eloquence highly gra’i'ying, with a strong sense of hnmour; he had equability 
of temper, and the most conciliating urbanity of manner: he might be said to 
come into the world with the mind and feelings of a gentleman, and this 
character he supported upon ail eccasions. No man could be more firm 
as a friend, and none could discharge the duties of kindred with more en- 
dearing kindness. In his profession, zeal, knowledge, talent, and rectitude 
uniformly marked his conduct, The deep regret of a numerous family and 
circle of friends fully justifies the opinion we have given of this highly- 
respectable character. For upwar.s of atwe!vemonth before his decease ill- 
health prevented his active attention to business, when he was assisted by his 
eldest son, the eldest of eight children. There isa fine portrait of the late 
Mr. Christie, by Gainsborough. Of Mr. Christie’s three remaining sons, we 
may testify that each bears a high and honourable character. 


Mr. Christie left four sons and four daughters. The eldest son, Charles, 
rose to the rank of Major, and greatly distinguished himself; Edward, the 
second son, followed the naval profession, and died of yellow fever, as Lieu- 
tenant; one fi llowed the law ; and the management of the business in 
Pall-mali devolved on the other son, Mr. James Caristie, who, by his taste 
for art and antiquity, seems to have been eminently fisted fur his profes- 
sion. He was educated at Eton, and intended for the Church; and this 
sound classical basis proved of great use to him in his multifarious rela- 
tions with proprictors aud acquisitors of objects of art, virtu, and 
antiquity. The crausport of the Elgin marbies to England, the im- 
portation of Etruscan vases, the adoption of the classical models in 
furniture through the publications of Mr. Hope and others, and subse- 
quently the poetry of Byron and the enthusiasm for Greek liberation, all 
conspired to raise the classical enthusiasm of our fathers to the highest 

itch. 

3 In pursuing the analysis of the rales of the second of the Christie 
dynasty, we nnd in 1806 the pictures of the Prince of Wales at that gay 
p: riod of life when he enchanted his cronies by the charms of his manner, 
but when his household gods were rather shaky on their pedestal. In the 
same year were soid the books of Lord Thurlow, just after the deccace of 
tais great lawyer, so grave on the beach, and so gay at the convivial table 

{a 1810 the pictures of Hoppner were brought to the hammer, this sound 
Engli-h artist having died in that year; and in the following year the 
etf-cts of the Duke ot Queensberry, almost the last of the Lovelace tribe 
of the eighteenth century, as depicted by the Richardsons, Fieldings, and 
Smolletts. 

In April, 1811, was sold the collection of Henry Hope, one of those Cale- 
donian merchant-princes so long settled in the commercial capital cof 
Holland, whose prodigious wealth, and let us add taste, had enabled 
them to become possesors of noble works of art. Mr. Christie of that day 
anvounces it as an assemblage of capital Flemish and Dutch pisures, the 
genuine property and a part of the magnificent collection of that dis- 
tioguished conaoisseur and patron of the arts, Henry Hope, Eisq.: among 
which will be found the “ Village Feast,” a grand chef-daivre by 

leniers—an unrivalled performance for spirit of execution aid fine tone 

of colour; the very celebrated “ Embarkation of King William at Rot- 
terdam ;” five pictures by Poelemberg—one of which, a most prec ous gem, 
was formerly in the private collection of Kubens ; and an original portrait 
of ** Mary Queen of Scots,” by Jamicson, &c. The Teniers was knocked 
down to Lord Yarmouth, subsequently Marquis of Hertford, for 500 
guineas; the ‘‘ King William” fetched the same sum. The best pictures 
of the Hope collection were not sold. 

In 1814 and 1815 there were large sales of the Prince Regent’s pictures 
under the anonymous title of “ A Distinguished Cabinet,’ at which one 
flower-piece by Ruysch fetched £367. 

In June, 1820, the sale of President West’s collection took place—the 
gem of which was [litian’s * Death of Acton,” knocked down at £1785. 
The erudite President—we say erudite ia vooks as. well as in the Academic 
style of painting—traced the picture to the collection of Charles I He bought 
it ata sale that took place after a fire ia Covent Garden for £25, and no 
doubt did his best in retouching it. Christie catalogues it ‘The Death 
of Avteon—a good landscape, with figures mounted or on foot assemoled 
on the bank of a river, &c. This prodigy of art was painted by Titian 
for ape: of Spain, by whom it was presented to Charles I. of 
England.” 

In May, 1821, the celebrated Thomond Gallery was sold, comprising 
many of the fiaest works of Sir Joshua. * [he Piping Shepherd-boy ” 
went for £430 10s. The original designs for the compartments of a 
window in Oxford New Coilege fetched long prices for that day. 
“ Charity” was knocked down to Lord Normanton for £1575, and 
“ Jastice” for £1155, The easel of the artist was also sold on this 
occasion. 

But the most renowned of all the sales of this period was that of the 
contents of Mr. Beckford’s Fonthill, which was catalogued by Christie, 
but, by intervening changes, sold by Phillips. Seven thousand two 
hundred copies of the guinea catalogue were sold—a euflicient indication 
of the public curiosity as to the collection of “ England’s wealthiest son,” 
who was then rather anxious, from Chancery suits and West Indian pro- 
perty fluctuations. A condensation of the introduction to this world- 
renowned catalogue will not, we hope, be deemed superfluous in relation 
to one of the most notable dispersions of art-treasures on r-cord, £270,000 
having been expended on the edifice alone. 

After alluding to the curiosity regarding the throwing open the arcana 
of Fonthill, we are told the collection comprises the “ Laughing Boy” of 
Leonardo da Vinci,” which belonged to the Earl of Arundel; and the 
gems of the Choiseul and Praslin cabinets. 

“ The assemblage of porcelain,” says Mr. Christie, “ will surprise by the 
quantity as well as the beauty of the specimens, which are of the finest 
Oriental, and of the old Sévres and other European manufactures ; that 
of the old Japan lacquer upon wood is without rival in this or any other 
couutry. It will exhibit unexpecied examples of the ingenuity and taste 
of the Japanese iu this very celicate and admirable branch of manufac- 
ture; especially a coffer of japan incrusted with animals of solid gold and 
silver, formerly the property of Cardinal Mazarin, and a casket of «xtreme 
beauty which formed a principal ornament of the collection of Madame de 
Pompadour. 

“ The sculptured vessels of topaz, sardonyx, agate, and crystal are nu- 
merous. One of them in particular is presumed to be from the tool of 
some Asiatic Greek artist, of the times of classic antiquity; others are 
sculptured by Benvenuto Cellini, or mounted with his exquisite jeweilery 
and chasings, ‘ 

‘“ Among the ivory carvings will be found undoubted specimens by 
Fiamingo, Magnus Berg, Strous, and other great artists in that line. 

“ The armouries contain a sumptuous display of ancient silver-gilt ves- 
sels, such as sideboard dishes, ewers, and salvers, one of which belonged to 
King Charies [.; others are of Persian and Moorish chasing. A gieat 
number of rich and massive silver-gilt candlesticks were designed by 
Moette and executed by Auguste. , 

“ The furniture comprises cabinets of buhl and ebony, with the finest 
Florentine mosaic; of japan and other costly mate ials, including one, 
very beautiful, designed by Bernini, and another, by ‘Holbein, from the 
Palace at Whitehall; as also a set of ebony chairs, from Esher, which be- 
longed to Cardinal Wolsey; and, above all,a magnificent table of Flo- 
renune mosaic, of extraordinary dimensions, inlaid with marbles, of the 
time of the Medici, formerly preserved in the Borghese Palace—the finest 
in Europe for size and the disposition of its valuable materials. 

“ Au inspection only of this vast assemblage of articles of taste and 
magnificence can convey a true notion of their splendour and beauty. 
They derive interest, many of them,from historical anecdote, and all 
from the enchanting effect of the building in which they are contained. 
Every article will be found worthy of the fine taste which projected and 
reared the very beautilul Abbey of Fonthill.” 

When, in consequence of the saleen masse of Fonthill to Farquharson, 
who thenceforth employed another auctioneer, Mr. Beckford called on 
Mr. Christie, and having inquired how much he should have pocketed if 
he had sold the contents of Fonthill, he, on learning the sum, with 
princely liberality, gave Mr. Christie a cheque for the amount. Waggon- 
loads of articles from London were sold at the same time with Mr. 
Beck/ord’s collection, so that many articles bought at Fonthill, and stated 
a3“ from Fonthill,” were not of the Fonthill collection. 

There was ratuera collapse in the fortunes of the once princely 
West Indian proprietors about this time; for we find the 
following year (1823) a sale of the effects of Mr. Watson Taylor 
in Cavendish-square, comprising one of the most interesting and 
valuable galleries ever collected by commercial wealth. ‘The celebrated 
portrait of Dr. Johneon, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds for Mr. Thrale, 


and purchased at the sale of Mrs. Piozzi’s pictures at Streatham, fetched 


£493; and the grand picture, by the same artist, of Mrs. Siddons, as the 
‘Tragic Muse, which had been bought by M.de Calonne, was knocked 
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| down to Earl Grosvenor for £1837; but the highest prices fetched 
at Watson Taylor's sale were those of Rubens’ celebrated “ Rainbow 
Landecape,” from the Balbi Palace at Genoa, which was knocked down 
to Lord Oxford for £2730, said to be the masterpiece of Rubens in hig 
landscape line; and the ‘ Vision of St. Jerome,” by Parmegiano, which 
was acquired by that highly-accomplished amateur, the late Mr. Holwell 
Carr, for £3202; aud by him most munificently transferred to the walls of 
the National Collection. 

In the same year (1823) the effects of the widow of Garrick were brought 
to the hammer, comprising the curiosities of her house in the Adelphi 
and the villa at Hampton Court. In this sale was Lely’s portrait of the 
Dike of Monmouth that had been presented by the artist to Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, and by this celebrated actress to Congreve, by the latter to Wilks 
(the comedian), and by his relation, Thomas Wilks of Dublin, to Garrick. 
“a View of an Eruption of Mount Vesuvius,” presented to Mr. Garrick 
by Sir William Hamilton; and a letter from Sir William, descriptive of a 
mechanical contrivance to heighten the effect of the irruption, which, says 
the catalogue, will be given to the purchaser. 

The theatrical odds and ends of this sale were curious, and among them 
we hear of Shakepeare relics ; an inkstand of the Stratford mulberry-tree, 
a salt-cellar, made of delf ware, which formerly belonged to Shakspeare, 
as wellas a pair of gloves and a dagger belonging to the same genius, 
pronounced “ authentic.” But the gems of this collection were Hogarth’s 
four election subjects :—“ he Canvass,” “ The Poll,” “ The Chairing,” 
and “ The Election Feast.” When the hammer fell Mr. Christie said, * I 
am the returning officer on this occasion, and declare Sir John Soane duly 
elected to become te possessor of these p ctures.” 

The commercial crisis of 1825 now followed—the year marked by the 
sale of the effects of the bauker, Fauntleroy, who expiated his forgeries on 
the gallows; the notoriety of the man, rather than the intrinsic value of 
the articles, attracting a densely packed crowd. 

Two art-sales now followed—those of Fuseli and Nollekens the sculptor; 
the latter of whom had, by the exerei+e of his profession, accumulated a 
fortune of not less than £200,000. But the most important of this class 
was Sir fhomas Lawrence’s, in 1830 and 1831. The prices were not high, 
considering the judgment of the collector. Rembrandt’s “ Wife ef 
Potiphar Accusing Joseph,” a picture of great power, was knocked down 
to Mr. Joseph Neeld, for £598. A fine “ Canal Scene” by Turner fetched 
ey £126, not one-fourth of what the same picture would now sell 
‘or. 

The Royal sales during this period, had been those of Queen Charlotte, 
in 1819, and the Duke of York, in 1827; the former in point of amount 
the greatest ever known, with the exception of the Stowe collection. But 
during this period borh the Royal private co lection, and that of the nation, 
had been growi'g into th: firs; rank The Schmiut collection of Amster- 
dam had furnished to George 1V.’s private collection Rembrandt’s * Mas- 
ter Shipbuilder,” for 25250, and at the Gwydr collection, so'd in 1829, by 
Messrs. Christie, Gainsborough’s “ Market-cart ” was secured for the nation 
for £1100—one of the most interesting works of this free, masterly, and 
thoroughly English artist. 

Such was the career of the second of the Christie dynasty, who con- 
tinued to occupy the gallery in Pall mall until 1826, when, the premises- 
being required by the Ordnance-offics, he was cowpelled to seek a new 
field of operations, and he removed to King-street, where he remained 
until his death in 1831. With regard to his attainments, a brief necro- 
logical article in the Morning Post of Feb., 1831, whic we extract, illus- 
trates his position as an iateresting liok between the world of art and 
that of trade. And we may add that his literary works on the “ Chinese 
Worship of the Elements,” on the * Game of Palamedes,” and his disquisi- 
tion on “ Painted Greek Vases,” show the curious variety of his tastes :— 


This excellent and accomplished scholar was educated for the Church, to 
which his character and feelings were devoted; but, when considered at Eton 
sufficiently advanced for the University, as his father’s health began to fail, it 
was thought advisable, with so large a family, for the elder son to enter the 
business of his father. In now announcing the death of this excellent person 
we should ill discharge our feelings of respect to his memory were we not to 
offer a few words of honest praise and toe fecble tribute of our unqualified 
esteem for his exemplary character. His learning was deep and varied, his 
mind richly stored with the finest models of classical literature. He 
was conversant with the best writers of modern times and languages; 
a first-rate Greek and Latin scholar. In his profession (to which cir- 
cumstances rather than choice directed him), as he was never equalled in 
the attainments he brought to bear upon its engagement, so he neyer can be 
surpassed ; but amid these intellectual gifts he was of all men, the most un- 
assuming, gentle, and pous—his learning was the acce:sory, his piety the 
principle—the latter was his duty, the former the embe lishment, of his life. 
He was a member of several literary societies, and his publi-hed works are 
distinguished by their masterly scholarship and exquisite taste. We need 
only mention his ** Essay on the Worship of the Elements ” and his disquisi- 
ton on Etruscan vases. 


At his death, in 1831, he left two sons—Stirling, who died ; and George, 
the present head of the house. They associated wi'h themselves the late 
Mr. Manson, who had been for many years their father’s assistant, and 
who died in 1852, much esteemed for his practical capacity, his pleasing 
disposition, and integrity of conduct. The firm now consists of Mr. 
George Christie and the brother of the late Mr. Manson, assisted by a 


junior of the fourth generation, dating from the respectable person whom 
we have first noticed. ; : Mr eae 


we Misease Prospzcts—Princy Frepertc or Pavssta.— 
ace which was at the time of his coming of age assigned to Prince 
Frederic William of Prussia as his future residence, ‘i fe peng gut ready for 
him. Hitherto his time has been too assiduously devoted to the acquisition of 
practical information in the performance of regimeutal duties, in attending 
the sittings of various governmental boards, in journeys to different spots of 
interest, &c., for him to have much leisure for a settled residence. The 
prospects for the next year or two, however, hold ont the expectation of a 
change in this respect, and render an independent establishment necessary for 
him. The Palace which js destined to receive the Princess Victoria as consort 
of the future Crown Prince of Prussia is best known here under the 


name of the “Old King’s the 


h Palace,” b that in which 
late King lived and died. The painful  ibciacioen of the dark 
days of misfortune that had passed over his family and capital 
made it repugnant to the King to inbabit the Schloss of his ancestors 
that had been profaned by foreign occupation, and after his return to his capital 
and throne he preferred to oveupy the palace oppusite the Zeug Haus rather 
than enter on the more imp si: g habitation that forms the R yal residence at 
present. The palace was originally built for the Commandant of Berlin; but in 
1734 was assigned by Friedrich Wilhelm I to his son, subsequently known to 
the world as Frederick the Great. On his mounting the throne he destined it to 
be the residence of all future Crown Princes, and had the inscription affixed to 
it, “ Palais du Prince Royal de Prusse,” avd in conformity with this desiiuation 
his next oldest brother, Prince August Wilhelm, occupied it as his residence. 
The late King, also, Friedrich Wiihelm III., as Crown Prince, took possession 
of it on the occasion of his marriage, in 1793, and, with the exception of the 
years of disaster to Prussia, never quitted it till the time of his death. It is 
connected by an archway, which supports a suite of rooms, with the mansion 
known as the Princesses’ Palace, still inhabited by the Princess Liegnitz, the 
wife of the late King by a morganatic marriage.—Letter Srom Berlin. 


EnttgRation-orrice.—Since the peace, and with the opening of 
the season, this.department of the Government has been very bnaily engaged in 
the despatch of emigra its, and the following vessels have lately sailed for one 
or other of the Australian colonies:—the Herald, from Liverpool, with 300 
emigrants; the ZHooghley, 218; the Bermondsey, 192; the Omega, 279; tha 
Airquis, 384; the Livyds, 372; and the Shanghae, 80. Nearly all toese belong 
to London owners, and tuok their passengers on buard at Southampton or Ply- 
mouth, With the benevolent intention of adopting every precaution for the 
lives of the hundreds “ whose lot is thus, for the tuume, cast upon the waters,” 
the Commissioners have liad two boats of each of these ships fired with Clifford’s 
new plan, for instantly lowering and detaching them from the ship, in the event 
ofemergency. We are glad to find that one department of her Maj sty’s Go- 
vernment is alive to the utility of an invention tending 80 materially to the 
salvation of life and property as the one here shown to be maopond by the 
Emigration Commissioners, 


Tue Brrer Brr.—A Dutch journal contains the following sin. 
ad account of the escape «f a woman of Zaveuhuizon from being poisoned by 
er husband, and of the prompt chastisement of the latter. A man, whose name 
is not given, availed himself of the opportunity of his wife quitting the dining- 
table tor some domestic purpose, aud rapidly mixed poison in the plate of soup 
which she had commenced eating. At the moment ‘he wife returned and re- 
seated herself the husband rose and quittea the sputmest under pretext of 
having forgotten gomething necessary, The wife, upon this, was about to re- 
commence eating, but, on so doing, she discovered a spider on her plate ; and, 
having great repugnance to these insects, she changed her plate for that of her 
husbard, who returued immediately after, sat himself down, aud, seeing that 
his wife had nearly finished her portion, ate from the plate before lim, In the 


medical aid was instantly cailed in, died, contessing (hat he unished 
or his owu intended crime, atenn ie tere 


course of a few hours he began 'o feel tie effects of the poison, and, although 


be- tted 

adies of 11 A ra : I 

observed ours do P is Youssowpoft’s ball the ght, to einen 
themselves to the er, in order that he might feel at home 

sible, and receive the tribute which was his due.” much &t home as poe 
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fAemorabtlta, 
LITERARY, ANTIQUARIAN, SCIENTIFIO, AND 
ARTISTIC. 
“ A little chink may let in much light’—Oip PROVERB. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF THE FIRST EARL OF 
EGMONT. 

Thursday 23 (Jan. 1728 9]—Visited Cousin Southwell and Br. Per- 
cival. Did not go to the House, At night a great assembly at our house, 
of cards and masqueraders. The Prince came in a mask, and also many 
of ye highest quality ; others were out of mask, as ye D. of Norfolk, &e. 
There were computed 300 or 400. The Prince was ina rich Hungarian 
dress, He told my wife they had no such fine houses as hers in Hungary 
She said she could not believe it, since she saw euch rich and fine Hun- 
garian gentlemen. The goodness of ye company wa3 remarked, and no 
impertinencys happen’d. She had ordered the servants to desire every 
one who came in mask to show their masquerade ticket, or that one of 
y® company they came with would be pleased to tell his or her name, 
which none but five or six refused. 

Saturday, 25th.—Visited Dr. Courage, at whose lodgings is a young 
Frenchman who draws finely, and came lately from France tocopy y* Duke 
of Devonshire’s Intaglios and Cameos, of which there are about 400. Du 
Bose another Frenchman established here is destined to engrave them. 
‘This limner show’d me several he had finished which are very like, and 
performed with the utmost neatness; the outline is by a pen, and after- 
wards he faintly shades it in the proper places. He finishes a head in one 
day one with another, and draws them all of an equall size about the big- 
ness of a crown-piece oval ways. The Duke of Devonshire has the finest 
collection of intaglios and medalls of any man in England, and scruples 
not any pricefor such as are curious, tho his judgment in them is very in- 
different. L4 Pembroke’s taste is in ancient busts, statues, and curious draw- 
ings,tho he has likewise a collection of medals ; but these lastare only curious 
for the perfection of the heads. The Duke’s is preferable for the number 
and rarity of the reverses. The Duke has also a large collection of 
original drawings and some very fine paintings. It were to be wished 
that both these Lords’ collections were published: it would do honour to 
them and to the nation, and be a wonderfull satisfaction to curious men. 

From thence I went to ye House where we voted a supply, and then I 
went te the Queen’s Court. Several there told me they had been at my 
house, and wondered they did not sceme. Isaid I did not like masque- 
rades. The Queen was told I was not there, because I go to bed at ten 
a clock and rise at four. 

* ” 2 * * * * * 


Negus knows many modern anecdotes. He told me that when my 
L Galloway fought that unfortunate battle during the last war in Spain, 
for which he was censured in ye House of Lords on a turn of the Ministry, 
he had express orders to do it, whatever condition he found himself in 
for that the then Ministry were determined to put an end to the war, 
either by beating or being beat. That he saw the very order sent; and 
General Shrimpton, who was then in eervice with my L Galoway, told 
him my L4 Galloway said, before he went to battle, “God forgive them, 
they will have me fight against all reason, when I could make a succesefull 
though defensive campaign. I must fight, but God forgive them.” Ifhe 
would have produced these orders he had not been censured, but then he 
had ruined the reputation of those who gave him those orders, which was 
what y* E. of Oxford and L4 Bollingbroke, now got into the Ministry, 
wanted, and perhaps their heads. 

He told me that what broke ye union between the Earl of Oxford and 
La Bollingbroke a little before ye Queen’s death was their differing in the 
means to bring y® Pretender over. L4 Bollingbroke was for doing it by 
force, and speedily, for fear of ye Queen’s death, who was not healthy- 

4 Oxford was for doing it by slow degrees, and by Parliament. Bolling. 
broke having gained Lady Masham, got the Queen to approve his scheme, 
and then proposed to Oxford the modelling the army. Oxford knew 
the impossibility of doing that suddenly, and opposed it; thereupon 
Bollingbroke complained of him to the Queen, and had she not 
diced between, the Treasurer’s staff was the next Monday to be 
taken from y® D. of Shrewsbury, and given Bollingbroke. However the 
D. of Ormond, who was L4 Bollingbroke’s man, and Gen! in pursuance of 
this scheme, began to debauch the officers. He thought himself sure of 
the Tory part, and undertook to debauch the Whigs among them. But 
he found a strong resolution in these last not to serve the Queen her own 
way, which waa the expression used to them, and the touchstone of their 
inclinations. And many who yielded to keep their posts and military 
governments privately gave assurances to those who managed the interest 
of y° House of Hanover that they would never foreake it. Many of them 
even signed the association to rise and seize upon Oxford and Bulling- 
broke on a certain day agreed, and by a bold but necessary step preserve 
y° Hanoverian Succession. Gen! Withers was one, and told it Negus. I 
have spoke of this design some where in my Journal, being fully informed 
of it by my La Cadogan himself, who was at the head of it, 

(To be Continued.) 
NOTES. 
A Wit mx Ruywz.—The following will has been proved in the 

Consistory Court of Hereford :— : 

I, A.B. of ——, parish of —— 
before I am ill 
do make my will, 
in favour of my children; 
The worldly trash that I possess I leave it all among them. 
Commit me to my fellow clay; 
Be careful that my debts you pay— 
Let no one say I wronged them. 
Houses and land I leave behind—what more I need not mention. 
My daughters three shall equal be. 
I know that they will cordially agree 
to divide without contention. 
To make them share and share alike, and each an equal dower, 
they may buy or sell—do what they will— 
I leave it in their power. 
As ig the custom in such case, and what the laws require, 
my hand and seal I here affix, 
and leave them joint Executrix 
of this my last desire. 
Dec. 16, 1842. (Signature.) 


Signed, sealed, and publicly declared all in my own handwriting, 
in presence of two witnesses, that came at my inviting; 
who, in my presence, and also in presence of each other, 
have witnessed this, my only will. I never made no other. 
—C. DE. F, 


Remarkantn May Custom or Herston, 1x Cornwaut.—In the 
borough of Helston the 8th of May has from time immemorial been sacred to & 
singular custom which is still observed with much ceremony, At a very early 
hour in the morning @ party of men and boys go into the country, and return 
about seven o'clock, bearing green branches, and announi in a very melan- 
choly ditty that “ Winter is gone; and that they have been to the merry 
green woods to fetch home summer in its place.” Having perambulated the 
town, and accepted money from all who will give, they retire from the scene; 
aud the town for the remainder of the morniog is enlivened by the frequent 
arrival of carriages from the country and neighbouring towns, bearing visitors 
who intend to participate in the coming gaiety. At one o'clock a large party 
of ladies and gentlemen, wearing summer attire, and profusely decorated with 
flowers, assembie opposite the Townhall, and, preceded by a band of music, 
commence a peculiar kind of dance, called “The Furry,” first tripping on in a 
double row; and then, at a change in the time, wheeling round in couples. 
‘These evolutions are not confined to the street; for, here and there, where the 
doors are thrown open, the dancers enter the houses, band and all, traverse the 
courts and gardens; and may presently be seen emerging by another doorway, 
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if the house be farnished with two—otherwise, by that at which they entered 

In this way they traverse the whole town, presenting an appearance as gay as it 
is uousual, especially whi'e winding through some of the exceedingly beaut: uf 
gardens for which the town is remarkable,and which at this season (the labur- 
nums and lilacs being ia ful bloom) are arrayed in their most showy livery. 
Later in the day, other parties go through the same manceuyres, and it is not 
till late at night that the at other times quiet little town returns to its pro- 
priety. The following is the doggerel sung by the revellers at eight o’clock 
_ the morning of “ Flora Day,” when making their collections from house to 

ouse :— 


Robin Hood and Little John ‘The summer and the May 0; 
re d b th are goue to fair, O, For summer is a-come, O, 
And we will to the merry green wood, | __And wiuter is a-go, O. 
To see what they do there, O. Whereas those Spaniards 
And for to chase, O, That make so great a boast, O, 
To chase the buck and doe, jv Reng yank | cd gr temas 
With halantoro, we will eat the roast, O, 
Jolly rumble O, With halantoro, 


And we rose up, as soon as any day, O, &c., &e, 


And for to fetch the summer home, 

Curtous AxecpoTs oF Siz Goprrsy Kyeiizr.—The following 
anecdote is copied from a MS. in the Rawlinson Collection in the Bodleian 
Library. Dr. Rawlinson’s note on the fly-leaf of this volume says, “ This 
belonged to Mr. John Leak, formerly of Hart-hall, Oxford, and afterwards @ 
Nonjuror, and died,in that city.”—H. S. H., Oxford. : 

A LETTER FROM OXON TO THE REVEREND MR. G—. 

Revd. Sr,—A friend of yrs this morning, F. V. by name, brought me the 
following account. A. Alsop has been wth one of Corpus (College) who came 
from Dr, Wallis where had been some talk of the Kgs proclaiming ye P. of W. 
James ye 34. And the Dr told this Gentleman how many original letters he 
had seen under the Queens own hand to ye Bricklayers Wife, and others concern’d 
in the matter, and a long letter also in Cypher web cost him some Pains 
all weh made it out clear to him, and he thought ’twould to any 
Body, yt ’twas all cheats and Imposture. It chanced at tlsis time, 
that Sr G. Kneller, coming down to draw ye Drs Picture by Sir Sam. 
Pepys’ order, was present—* Wat de divel (says he) de Prince Wales te son of 
a Brickbat Woman, be got itis a Ly. Iam not ofhis party, nor shall not be 
for him, I am satisfiet wit wat de Parliament has done, but I must tell you wat 
Iam sure of, and in watI cannot be mistaken. His Fader and Moder have 
sate to me about 36 times a peice, and I know every line and bit in their Faces, 
Be got I could paint K. James just now by memory. I say the child is so like 
both, yt there is not a Feature in his Face but wat belongs either to Fader or 
Moder, this I’m sure of and be got I cannot be mistaken ; nay, ye nails of his 
Fingers are his Moders, ye Queen that was. Dr you may be out in your Letters, 
but be got, I cannot be out in my Lines.” 


QUERIES. 

Wrren-Etms.—Having often met with the epithet “ Witch” 
applied to the name of a tree in my poetical researches, I should be extremely 
giad if avy of your readers would kindly inform me of the meaning of the 
term when so applied; also, if they would add to the quotations I subjoin of 
passages in which the epithet is found. In the first stanza of the introduction 
to Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake ”— 

Harp of the North, that mouldering long has hi 

On tie soltch-atee that shades Bt. Hillan’s epring— 
the term is applied to the elm-tree; as also in the line commencing the well- 
known verses in Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam ”— 

Witch-elms that counterchange the floor, 
While in the fine lines of Longfellow upon ‘‘ Autumn,” we have it connected 
with the hazel-tree :— 
The purple finch 


That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 

A winter bird, comes with its plaintive whistle, 

And pecks by the witch-hazel. 
Can any of your readers tell me whether this term “‘ witch” is met with 
applied to other trees than the elm and hazel !—OxoNIENSIS. 


Wuuir-Doa Day.—Thirty years ago there was a day anuually 
observed at York, and known from time immemorial by the above name, when 
every urchin armed himself with a whip, and the whole canine race were 
expelled the city. The legend was that on that day @ dog had stolen the con- 
secrated wafers from the altar of the Minster, and that the sin of the father had 
been visited upon the children ever since. Will any of your readers kindly 
inform a distant subscriber if the custom is continued, and if the true origin of 
it is known !—2e@1n108, Fonthill, Canada West. 


Cuganrxa Oxp Corns.—Will any of your numerous readers 
kindly furnish an incipient Numismatist with a simple recipe for the cleansing 
of old, or partially defaced, copper coins, &c., without corroding or otherwise 
injuring them ?—R. C. 


Rosuiw Cuaret.—In Roslin Chapel (near Edinburgh) there is a 
curiously-carved pillar, said to be the workmanship of the apprentice of the 
architect who built the chapel. The man who describes the chapel gives a 
curious account of it. The architect sent his apprentice to Rome to bring 
some specimens of art to him. While there he carved a beautiful pillar and 
brought it home. The architect was so enraged at the apprentice for working 
better than himself, that he struck him a blow on the forehead which killed 
him. A statue of the apprentice’s head, with a representation of the blow in 
red paint, is in another part of the chapel. Further information on the subject 
would be received with thanks.—W. J. Hanine. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Trrtzs or THE OLD Frencu Nosiesss.—There is no French 
Peerage to be had now (save a very old work that existed prior to the Great 
Revolution), as it would be a difficult matter to put in due order the titles 
of the ancienne Noblesse, which were almost all destroyed at that period, or to 
draw up an accurate list of those that were re-assumed, and many created on 
the restoration of the Kings of France in 1814, or to wade through the great 
number invented by the first Napoleon, and those granted by Louis Philippe. 
The chaos might be brought into order, but would require an immensity of 
labour and patience to do so. And should the present Napoleon issue out, as it 
is said he purposes, another batch of titles, the contusion will be still 
greater. An alphabetical catalogue alone of names can be achieved, The 
rules that regulated the titles of the old Noblesse were arbitrary and irregular, 
for the son of a Duke would be sometimes styled Prince, whilst the son of a 
Marquis was as often plain Monsieur.—AZURE. 


Tuornton Appry.—In reply to your correspondent, G, 8. Thorn- 
ton’s inquiry relative to the early history of Thornton Abbey, in Lincolnshire, 
I beg to state that it was founded by William le Gros, Earl of Albemarle (or 
Aumale), in Normandy, and Lord of Holderness, on the Feast of St. Hilary, 
A.D. 1139, for Augustin or black monks; and that it was suppressed in 1541, 
and a portion of its revenues applied to the endowment of a college, which on 
the accession of Edward VI. shared the fate of the Abbey. King Henry VIII, 
and his Queen, were entertained at Thornton, in October, 1541, a few months 
after the Dissolution, and the foundation of the college. The most perfect of 
the buildings now remaining is the entrance gatehouse, one of the finest in 

d. It was built circa 1382, in the Perpendicular style: it presents some 
remarkable features, and many of the details are extremely beautiful. The 
detailed history of the Abbey is found in Dugdale’s ‘‘ Monasticon,” Tanner’s 
“ Manuscripts,” in the Bodleian Library, the “ Journal of the Archeological 
Institute,” vol. ii.; and a little “ Handbook for Visitors to Thornton Abbey,” 
alike creditable to the author and to the publisher. 


Tue Last Person Burnt 1n Encuanp.—The statement of one of 
your correspondents that a woman was burnt to death, for coining, between 
1780 and 1790 is perfectly correct, as wiil be seen by the following extract 
from the work of the illustrious John Howard on “ Lazarettos,” p. 258, table 
13.:—"1788. June 25. Three men hung and one woman burnt tor coining.” 
There is no doubt that this is the last instance of a woman being burnt to 
death in England, as by a statute, passed two years afterwards (30 Geo. IIL, 
¢, 48), the ancient punishment of burning women to death for coining and 
other treason was abolished, and the punishment of death by hanging substi- 
tuted; and by the 3rd section it was enacted that if on June 5, 1790, any 
woman should be under sentence to be burnt his Majesty might order her to 
be hanged, “any law to the contrary thereof notwithstanding.”—S. A. B., 
Inner Temple. 

Suzeratns AnD Sovernien.—I frequently see the word 
“Suzeraine” used to denote the superiority of the Porte over the Principalities. 
I have seen it so used in the Zimes, and in your own columns. It is an entire 
misuse. I have before me at this moment “ The Reyolution of the Germanic 
Empire” of the late Charles Butler, the celebrated editor of “Coke upon 
Littleton.” He writes as follows (p. 62, ed. 1807):—" The King was called 
the Sovereign Lord; his immediate vassal was called the suzereign: and the 
tenants holding of him were called the arrere (sic) vassals.” On reference to 
French feudalists it will be found that Princes Suzereign were those from whose 
court the appeal to the Parliament was immediate. The Dukes of Normandy 
and Burgundy and Counts of Champagne and Toulouse were Suzereigns. The 
Hospodars are the Suzereigns ; the Sultan is Sovereign, or ay Paramount, 

. A. EpMunps. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. W. J.—Jernagan's medal ticket for the sale of hi famous cistern. 

NUMISMATICUS. You must send a decivherable sk tch of the coin ménfioned. 

M N.—1. Sond wax or guta percha impressions of the coins. 2. You are correct re- 
garding the mail cach haifpenny token, 

M.,.C. S.—1. A medal of the Pope. Alexander VIIL, of no value. 2. William and M ry half- 
whe ofn> value. 3. Edward iIl., groat and ha’f-,roat, of no walue. 4. Denarius of 


Tiberius. 

J. MORGAN —A rn rent, if demanded, for so the reservation almost invariably 
Tuas, serves to mark that the lessee who is bound to pay it is not in fact che owner of 
the freehold, although his term may b® crea ed for 599 or 1000 years. 

E. G. H —“ Commentators up+n Apollonius Khodius.’ —Opinions differ as to the merits of 
those scholiasts. out Von Brunck is generally tho ight the best 

W. C.—l. * Maraulay’s birthplace Mr. M-caulay is understood to have been born at 
Rothley Temple, Leicestershire. 2 “*A Ree raud a Vicar.’ The main differe ce appears 
cl Pe is, The former is entitled to the large and the later only to the small tithes of his 


MoNTIALM.—The words and music of “How stands the glass around?” will be found in 
ig eben s netgnal Rogtiab Airs. slides matte B 
. BAMFORTH.—* ass 0’ Gourie " was wr neit urns nor Allan Ramsay. It 
&ppeared about 1839, and is supposed to have been written by Mr W. Reid 4 
JouN N. CHADWICK.—You can hardly have a more appropriate motto for your purpose than— 
“ Order gave all things view.""— 5SHAKSPEARE. 

D’ANGLISE.—If such similarities were to be admitted as evidence of plagiarism, originality 
would be athing unkoown. Schiller was no imitator of Shakspvare, though, like most 
poets, he ofien reiterates what others have said, and said better. 

J. HENRY BROWNE.—No battle was fought on the Swale, or, in fact, in any part of York- 
shire, while Mary was confinedin Bolton Castle. The armour found at “Bloody Wall" 
was probably a relic of ome engagement of the Roses. 


Blatud, Serutator, J. D.. Mayo", R. F. L., J. §., Paris G. F. M., H.D Y¥, P.. Unuiacke; 
FM. W., Smithson, C E, Broughton, T., William Kell, #.8.A..J. W., Salisbury. A. K. 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


GIBRALTAR,—The “ Chessplayers’ Handbook,’ publish od by Bohn of Covent-garden. 

C. Tf. SMttH.—To your fist quss'on—Yes. T) your seomd a d third—No, 

T. E. LEGH, Lancashire.—We shall be pleased to hear further account of the Club's pro- 
giess. As regards the game for~ arded, itis not deficient in pr mise, but beta players 
require a good drilling with practised oppoasnts. They have nos yt lear ed the i esti 
mable value of time un Chess, and as a consequence they throw awey opportunities which 
weuld wia over and over again. 

J. A. MANNING —If you wil! specify the Enigmas to which you require soluiisns, we will 
furnish you with tue key-moves. 

TOMARUS.—He must first relieve his King from check. 

J. M. a arse again at Problem 633. You iabour at present under a misconception 
regarding it. 

G. T., Brighton; Ch'rurg. Rur's, H. B., Sigma —Now in the examiner's hands. 

DISCIPULUS.—The key-moves required shali be given in our next Na uber. 

F. 8.—Death of Signor Tassinari. We regret to say that the re,o tof th’s gentlemaa’s 
sudden death, which appeared ia the last numer of La Régence, has been contirmed. 

ngs igs shat Dh ors ar is no rule which prevents a player casing after having been 
in check. 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM 639, by A. Z., John de Rixton, &. P.J , E. 8. Hartlip, T. Simpson, 
Fred. T., Derby, J. M. N., Chirurg. Kuris, Germanus, Q. Yo. ke, London, Muleies, ¥. T. B., 
I. L. T., Derevoa, are correct. 

SOLUTIONS OF ENIGMAS by Peter, F.R. of Norwich, T.8 mpsoa, Ernest, P f. W., W. 8. H., 
Munro, Omega, F. BR. 8., 5. P.Q.R., Sigma, D. D., Medicus, Mudge, Subaliern, G. T. of 
Brighton, Derevon, Perseus, B. A,, Lomarus, are correct. All others are wrong, 


PROBLEM No. 641 
By E. B. C., of Hoboken, United States, 


Z Y 


White to play, and mate in five moves. 


CONTINUATION OF THE CONSULTATION GAMES IN THE 
ST. GEORGE'S CLUB. 


Gams between Messrs. STAUNTON, DE RIVIERE, and WAYTE on one side; 
Messrs. LOWENTHAL, BARNES, and OWEN on the other. 


(Scotch Gambit.) 
WHITe (S. and Co.) BLACK (L, andCo.) 
P to K 4th 


1.P to K 4th 19. ¥ toK B 4th to K 

2 KKttoK B3rd QKttoQB 3rd | 20.Qto K Ki 2nd Sees” 
3. P to Q 4th P takes 21.K BtoQ&2nd K Rto K B 2nd 
4 KBtQB4th KBtoQB4th |22.PtoK KtSth P takes P 
5.PtoQB3srd KKtto K B 3rd | 23. P to Q R Sth (d) K BO QB 2d 
6. Castles P to Q 3rd 24. Ptakes P K to R2.d (e) 
7. P takes P K Bw Q Kt 3rd | 25. Q 10 K 2u QR K Req(f) 
8. Q Kt to QB 3rd P toK R 3rd (a) | 26 Q toK R5th (ch) K ‘0 Kt sq 

9. PioK RB 3rd Castles. 27. Q takes Kt‘g) KRtoK Bsq 
10. Q to her 3rd QKttoK 2nd | 28 KttoK Kt 4ih (A) P tuker Kr 

11. P to QR 4th P to Q B 3rd 29 RtakesR(ch) K tak'sR 

12. K BtoQ Kt3d (0) P to Q 4th 30. R to K B eq (ch) K to Kt sq 

13. P to K 5th QBtwK Bath [31 KtoK B6h(Q) QBtoK 82nd 
14. Q to K 2nd K Ktto K ith 32 Q to K B bth Rtek se K RP 
15. Q B to K 3rd Q Kt to K Kt 3rd | 33, Q tks K Kt P(X) R takes B 
16.PtoK Ktdth KKttakesKt |84 RtakesB(J) | QtakesR 

17. Q Kt P takes Kt QB to K 3rd 35. Q to Q B 8th (ch) Q to K B eq 
18. K Kt to K R2ad Pto K B 4th | 36 Bto KB ith(ch) K to B 2ud 


The game was carried on for 8 few more moves, when White resigned. 
(a) Better to have Castled. This move enables White to main‘ 
ap an eee . ill j aged Pith by the White berms tain their centre unbroken 
c) was very ill-ja bs ir game was thin; 
utterly useless move made it much worss. anything but promising before, but this 
on Indispensable, before taking the Pawn, or Black could have taken the K P with his 


iy. 
(e) Two on each side in a consultation game is a better num 
iy when there is a disparity in the strength of the sch pear an Sete ae more 
94 oe enact out ee and obliged to 
when several ar two work more than when responsib 
anumber : their attentivn is not disturbed by a varity of Pca comp Moy ira zor] 
consi in enforcing their own views or in pointing cut the fallecies in th se of their o>]- 
leagues. The bunder made by Black at this moment wnich loses a piece in the most 
obvious manner, and the still more absurd error of their opponents subsequentiy, we 
mainly owing to the distraction ‘eager bare & conflict of opinions. . ee 
ra) ai could = help ery Toss ot - piece. 
lack's game is now, of cvurse, lost by its nature, and the Jeading player on that sid 
actually gave in as faras he was concerned, but his copartner deen cee ae Side 
them, ~ fight out the fight. = 7 mined, luckily for 
(h) This sacrifice was quite uucalled for, but it seamed the shortest road to victory, though 


K to Kt 2nd would ha’ case the game would probably have 


€3~ 
‘ Not to speak of the proba- 
ve a» an important train of play, 


ve been a surer one, In that 
been pursued as follows:— 


28. K to Kt 2nd B to Q 2ud 
29. KR takes P 
80. B takes R bry be 


And Black bas uree. 
(2) Quite sound, we believe, and the best move. rte 
(&) Lhe object in leaving the Bishep to be taken to 


Rook’s 4th, acd win by checki play the Queen next move to K 


was 
afterwards at K R7ih;b 
position of Black's Rook at K's 5th was totally ove looked. such us oversight he ahve 
skilful players would be incredible, but for one circumstance—there was no time for 
deliberation. To avoid the tedium of a prolonged centeat, it was agreed that each side should 
~ allowed ar og bend for their ficet fifty moves, aad White having oearly exh ousted 
2 allotted time fore rea even thirty moves, were cowpelled 
to play without proper consideration. Mr. Staunton proposed playiv : the 
atiacked Bishop to K 3 4th, which we believe would save won the game Sault “3 
Mr. Wayte proposed retreati g ittoy B sq, a good move also; and M de Rividie recom 
eomtapended F pagent: depart gees would not have been orudent. Iu the h 
e aaa won rad EA se, that of taking the Pawn, was adopted, and W hie 
(1) Bven new, so powerful was the attack obtained by White i: 
game, we are not at all sure but that by the adoption oF a cel epthon they Ba te atthe 
Q B 6th, they might not have retrieved the game. Let us su .p»e— pact 


y 
‘O08 


34. P to QR6th P takes 
(Have Black any better move?) z 
35. R takes B A takes R, or * 
35. Q to K B 4th (cb) — 
ten nave Cencatvantigs of position, 
takes R 
Eee B &h (ch) aioe Bog 
37. B to K R 7th (ch) K to B 2nd 
38. BtoK Kt 6th ch) K to Kt sq 


(if they play their King to his second 


39. 1B to KR to (ooh aed Che eae ee in threo or four moves.) 


the game must be drawn. 
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THE PEACE. 

Ox Sunday, April 6th, a “ solemn 
thanksgiving” for the return of 
Peace took place at the Roman 
Catholic Church, Moorfields, at 
which Cardinal Wiseman and all 
the other Bishops of that religion 
in England officiated. The church 
was thronged in all parts. The 
choir was on the most extensive 
scale, several instrumental perfor- 
mers being added to the vocalists. 

After the Gospel of the day was 
chanted, Cardinal Wiseman pro- 
ceeded to address the congregation 
on the subject of the peace. He com- 
menced by drawing a picture of the 
beauty of peace, and the contrast 
which it presented to the horrors of 
war. He pointed out that if we at 
home, thousands of miles from the 
theatre of war, felt the influence of 
peace, how would it be welcomed by 
those who dwelt upon the spot 
which had been the scene of sorrow 
and desolation. He stated that it 
was not, however, his intention to 
descant upon the utility of peace 
in the abstract, but to direct his 
observations to the consideration 
of some of the peculiar circum- 
stances which contributed to render 
the present peace so happy. Peace 
was at all times a delightful theme, 
and it was with peace that the 
greatest and most enduring glories 
of the human family were linked. 
All those periods upon which the 
mind of man loved to rest with 
pleasure and with pride were periods 
of peace. In sacred history, the 
most honourable period in the life 
of Solomon, the time when hs 
literally was “in all his glory,” was 
when he encouraged the peaceful 
arts amongst the Jews. In Roman 
story the brightest moment was the 
Augustan age, when the clang of 
war had become silent, when the 
doors of the temple of Janus were 
closed, and when brilliant literary 
glory shone forth. And that was 
the moment chosen by the “ Prince 
of Peace” to visit earth, and to 
redeem man. To come to the 
annals of England, he would ob- 
serve that the periods to which the 
people of this country .ooked back 
with most national pride were 
periods not of war but of 
peaceful development and social 
amelioration. The memory of an 
Alfred was cherished by English. 
men with pride, not 80 much for 
his military success, but because he 


had laid the foundation of some cf the noblest parts of the Constilu- 
tion; and King Edward the Confessor was for ages spoken of by the 
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people by no other title than as the promulgator of “the laws of good 
King Edward.” But, to come to the subject which had caused them to 


a 


Unde 


would observe that there were three 
points to be taken into considera. 
tion. In the first place, it was a 
happy circumstance that the peace 
came upon them to add to the hap- 
piness of the Easter season; and 
thus, while the Church was stil] 
celebrating the Resurrection, they 
were assembled to add the expres- 
sion of gratitude for what was in 
one sense a matter of earthly inte- 
rest to the glad recognition of a 
great and sublime mystery of faith, 
The second peculiar cause of the 
beauty of the present peace was that 
it came at a time when there 
was every reason to hope that 
France had cause to look for- 
ward to the peaceful perpetuation 
of the present Imperial dynasty. 
Our brave ally was now rejoicing 
in the constant expectation of in- 
ternal and enduring peace, after 
many changes. He knew that the 
heart of the good and amiable 
Empress would not be complete in 
its joy if she had not the conscious- 
ness that peace had returned to the 
world. The third reason why the 
peace should be warmly welcomed 
was that there was every ground for 
supposing that, after the peace had 
caused the return of the army, there 
would not be any recurrence of those 
unhappy feelings of religious discord 
which some years ago had been go 
rife in the land. Thousands and tens 
of thousands of gallant men would 
soon tread again their native land, 
and they would never forget the 
devotedness with which the Catholic 
clergy had faced all the dangers of 
pestilence, and even of the field; for 
instances had occurred of their re- 
maining beside the wounded soldier, 
heedless of the balls that, winged with 
death, were whistling around them. 
He believed that there was now an 
end for ever to the cry of Catholic 
disloyalty. If ever that imputation 
were repeated, let the red graves 
of the Crimea be appealed to. In 
those graves the Protestant and the 
Catholic soldier iay in that long 
rest never to be disturbed till the 
last trumpet shall waken all to 
judgment. Both had received their 
mortal wounds in the same cause, 
and the keenest bigotry could detect, 
no difference in the colour of thas, 
life-blood which both had shed. Tha 
preacher concluded by calling on ali 
to join in returning thanks to Go’, 
for that he had been pleased to re- 
store to the world the inest’.mable 
blessing of peace. 

At the termination of Cardinal 
Wiseman’s sermon the ceremonies 
were resumed, and when they con- 
cluded the hymn “ Te Deum” was sung 


by the choir (with instrumental accompaniment), and immediately after- 
wards the congregation separ ated. 


4 
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‘Wate aE 


COMMEMORATION 
OF THE 


PEACE OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 
1748. 


(From a Print of the time.) 


By way of comparison it may be in- 
teresting to take a retrospective 
glance into the last century, and 
at the ertistic taste of its festivi- 
ties in commemoration of an event 
similar to thit which we have jus. 
celebrated. 

The General Peace concluded at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, on November 7th 
1748, was cob\pemorated on the 27th 
of April, in th® following year, by « 
magnificent display of “ Public Fire 
works,” for which @urpose a Temp). 
was erected in the Green-park, the 
classic character of which has alto- 
gether been disregarded by the au 
thorities in our day; for the en 
gineers’-shed, and its appurtenances 
whence the Fireworks were displayec 
on Thursday night last, is but a mea. 
erection in comparison with the de- 
sign of 1749. Its basement in- 
cluded pavilions or storehouses fo 
the engineers, arcades for plantins 
the cannon, and a flight of step» 
ascending to the music-gallery. 

‘The temple was 144 feet high tc 
the top of his Majesty’s arms, an: 
410 feet long. ‘he ornaments were 
all in relief, and it was adorned wit! 
frets, gildings, lustres, artificial 

owers, inscriptions, statues, em- 
lematical pictures, &c. 
The pictures were in number 
eighteen in front, each paintes 

ouble ; so that, though at first 
they appeared as marble basso- 
relievos, they, after the fireworks 
were played off, being moved by 
machinery, discovered the same 
pictures in colours, and were ren- 
dered transparent by a great num- 
ber of lampions. 

The bas-relief over the cornice in 


PEACE COMMEMORATION, 1814.—CHINESE PAGODA AND BRIDGE, IN 81, JAMES'S-PARK, 


the centrew8s 28 feet by 10, and 
represented his Majesty giving 
Peace to Britannia. The attendants 
on Peace were Plenty, Riches, Hap- 
Pinegs, Trade, and Commerce. The 
Attendants on Shritannia were 
Liberty, Husbandry, Arts, and 

sences. 

On the right of this, below the 
Entsblature, was a picture of 15 feet 
by §1, representing the return of 
Neptune, drawn by sea-horses, con- 
ducted by the Genius of Peace, and 
attended by Tritons, Sea Nymphs, 
&e. On the left of the central arch 
was the return of Mars, drawn with 
lions, the arms of England, and 
conducted by Fame, with an olive 
branch, proclaiming peace. 

On each side of these pictures wax 
a festoon cf arms and military 
:mstruments. 

The evening began with a grand 
concert of warlike instruments ; and 
the disposition of fireworks was in 
the following o:der:— 

They were opened by a Royal 
salute of 101 brass ordnance, which 
was immediately followed by a dis- 
play of rockets of different sorts, air 
ballons (sic), &c,in eleven coursey, 
to the number of 32,684, viz. :— 


Sky-rockets . 
Honorary ee 482 
Caduceus .. ee 48 
Girandole .. + 48 
In Flights .. .. 10,072 
Total,4 oz. to6 lb. wt. 10,650 
Air-ballons wa a 87 
Tourbillons ee a 88 
Regulated Pieces .. =. 21 
Figured Pieces .. és 30 
Pots d’Aigrettes .. ae 180 
Hotsde Buns... +. 12,200 
Cascades 21 


Vertical Suns and Wheels 136 


Fixed Suns 71 
Fountains < aa 160 
Gerbes .. as os 240 
T.spees .. os es, 3800 
Marrons os +. 6000 


| 
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After all these had been displayed in the XIL. place, followed a grand 
girindole from the top of the temple, consisting of 6000 rockets, headed 
with stare, rains, and serpents all at once. ‘hen the erection, cleared 
of its combustibles, became illuminated so as to show the emblematical 
figures; and the front was beautifully ilu-minated with a variety of de- 
signs, which burnt for a considerable time. 

The following was the order of the arrangements of the statues in the 
facade :— 

Diana, Jupiter, King’s Arms, 

Monarehs of Great A Grand Basso-Relievo, re- 
Britain and France presenting the revival of Com- 


Apollo, Ceres, 
Monarchs of Great 
Britain and Spain 


embracing. merce and other effects of Peace. embracing. 
GrorGius II. Rex. 
Peace sitting on a pedestal, attended by 
Prudence, Liberty, Mars, Fortitude, 
Justice, Neptune, Plenty, Temperance. 


On the right side of steps on each side was a figure denoting the return of 
trade and affairs to their former uninterrupted course: they represented the 
Rivers Thames and Isis. 

At the right end were 
Mercury, Constancy, Religion, Honour, Minerva, Clemency, 
and a Latin inscr ption. and a Latin inscription. 

On the back were the statues of 
Faith and Vigilance, and a Latin inscription. 


TREATY O« AMIENS, 1802. 


Souraey, in his “ Letters of Esprulla,” after some sarcastic remarks on 
the ridiculous manner ia which peace was proclaimed, gives the following 
account of the illumination by which the Treaty of Amiens was 
celeorated :-— 

If, however, the ceremony of the morning disappointed me, I was amply 
rewarded by the illummations at night. This token of national joy is not, 
as with us, regulated by law: the people—or the mob, as they are called— 
take the law into their own hands on these occasions, and when they choose 
to have an illumination the citizens must illuminate to please them, or be 
couteut to have their windows broken—a violence wh':h is winked at by the 
police, as it falls only upon persons whose politics are obnoxious. During 
many days preparations had been making for this festivity, so that it was 
alresdy known what houses ard what public bmidings would exhibit the most 
splendid appearance. M. Otto’s, the Freach Ambassador, surpassed all others, 
and the great object of desiry was to see this. Between eight and nine the 
lighting up began; and about ten we sailied out on our way to Portman- 
square, where M. Otto resided. 

¥or the priva’e streets there was nothing to be remarked except the singular 
effect of waiking at n ght in as broad a light as that of noonday, every window 
being filled with candles, arranged either in straight lines or in arches, at the 
faucy of the owner, which nobody stopped to admire. None, indeed, were 
walking in these streets except persons whose way lay through them; yet, 
had there been a single house unlighted, a mob would have been coliected in 
five minutes at the first outcry. Whea we drew near Pall-mall the crowd, 
both of carriages and of people, thickened; still there was no inconvenience, 
and no difficnity ia walkmg. or in crossing the carriage-road. Greater ex- 
peuse had bees bestowed here. Tue gaming-houses in St James’s-street 
were mugnificent, as they always are ou such occasio’s. In one place you 
saw the crown and the G. R. in coloured lamps; in another the word * Peace” 
in letters of light; in another some transparent picture emblematic of 
Perce avd P.enty. Some score years ago a woman in the country 
waked a hgher price than she had used to do for a basket of mush- 
rooms, and, when she was asked the reason, said it was because of the 
American war. As warthus advances the price of everything, peace and 
plenty are supposed to be inseparably connected ;—and well may the poor 
thnk them so. There was a transparency exhibited this night at a pothouse 
inthe Cty which represented a loaf of bread saying to a pet of porter, “I am 
com ng duwu;” to which che porter-pot made answer, “So am I.” 

The uearer we drew the grea'er was the throng. It was a sight truly sur- 
yv sing to behold all the inhabitants of this immense city walking abroad at 
mu diight, aud dstinctly seen by the 1 got of ten thousand candies. This 
was particularly striking in Oxford-street, which is nearly half a league in 
length. As far as the eye could rea sh, either way, the parallel lines of light 
were seen narrow ng towards each other. Here, however, we could still ad- 
Vance w thout difficulty, aud the carrmages rattled along unobstructed. But 
in the immediate viciaity of Portman-square it was very different. Never 
before had { beheld such multitudes assembled. The meddle of the 
s reet was completely filled with coaches, so immovably locked together 
that many persons who wish d to cross pas-ed under the horses’ bellies, without 
fear and without dang-r. The unfortunate persons within had no such means 
of escape. They had no possible way of extricating themselves, unless they 
could crawl out of the window of one coach into the window of another. 
‘There was no room to open @ door. There they were, and there they must 
remain, patiently or impatiently; and there, in fact, they did remain the 
greater part of the night, tll the lights were burnt out, and the crowd clear- 
ing away left them at liberty. 

We who were on foot had better fortune, but we laboured hard for it. There 
were two ravks of peop'e—one returning from the square, the other pressing 
on toit. Exertion was quite needless; man was wedged toman; be who 
was behind you pressed you against him who was before. I had nothing to 
do but to work out elbow-room that I might not be squeezed to death, and to 
float ou with the tide But this tide was frequently at a stop; some obstacle 
« the further end of the street checked it; and still the crowd behind was 
inc-easmg in depth We tned the first entrance to the square in vain; 
ir was utterly impossible to get in; and, finding this, we crossed into the 
gounter-current, and were carried out by the stream A _ second 
sud athird entrance we tried with no better fortune; at the fourth, the only 
rr maining avenue, we were more successful. To this, which is at the out- 
tkirts of the town, there was one way inaccessible by carriages, and it was 
uo crowded by walkers, because the road was bad; there were no lamps; 
and the way was not known. By this route, however, we entered the aveuue 
imm diately opposite to M. O'te’s; and, raising ourselves by the help of a 
garden wall, overlooked the crowd, and thus obtained a full and uninterrupted 
s zht of wha’ thousands aud tens of thousands were vainly struggling to see, 
To describe it, splend d as it was, is imp ssib.e: the whole building presented 
afront of gut. The inseription was “Peace and Amity.” It had beea 
“Peace and Concord ;” but a party of sailorsin the morning, whise honest 
patriotism did not reg ird trifling differences of orthography, insisted upon it 
thet ‘hey were not conquered, and that no Frenchman should say 80; and so 
the word ‘ Amity,” waich can hardly be regarded us English, was substituted 
in its stea‘d. 

Having etfected our object, meaner sights had no temptation for us, and 
we returned, It was threein the morning before we reached home, and we 
extinguished our lights and were retiring to bed, believing ourselves at 
liberty so to do. But it did not please the mob to be.of the same opinion ; they 
jusisted that the house should be lit up again, and John Bull was not to be dis- 
obeyed. Except a few such instances of unreasonableness, it is surpr sing how 
peaceably the whole passed off The pickpockets have probably made a good 
harvest; but we saw no quarrelling, no drunkenness, and what is more extra- 
ordinary, prodig ous as the crowd was, have heard o/ no accident. 

So famvus is this illumination of M. Otto, that one of the minor theatres has 
given notice to al! such persons as were not fortunate enough to obtain sight 
of it that it will be exa:tly represented upon the stage for their accommoda- 
tion, and that the same number of lamps will be arranged precisely in the 
same manver, the same person being employed to suspend them. Hundreds 
will go to see this, not recollecting that it is as impossible to do it upon a 
stage of that size as it is to put a quart of water into a wine cup. 


THE PEACE CELEBRATIONS OF 1814. 


Tuese festivities, which took place on the Ist of August, were described 
in the Evening Mail of the following day as “a sort of general celebra- 
tion of War, of Peace, and of the Accession of the House of Brunswick ”— 
of War, it being the anniversary of the battle of the Nile. 

The three Parks were properly chosen for the ecene of this jubilee. In 
that of St Jumes’s the principal attraction was a Chinese bridge thrown 
over the canal, upon the centre of which was erected a lofty pagoda, while 
the other parts were decorated with pillars and boxes, for the exhibition 
of fireworks. The tirdcage-walk and part of the Mall were hung with 
Chinese lanterns. In the Green- park, on the edge of the Mall, was placed 
the Royal booth, of a circular form, with a gallery attached to it. for the 
Minis'ers of State, Foreign Ministers, and other distinguished persons. 
Not fer from it, in the same park, was the grand editice entitled the 
Temple of Concord, the general design of which was the invention of Sir 
W. Congreve, and the external decorations were by Greenwood and 
Latilla From the Queen’s Palace a bridge of communication to the 
Green-park was thrown over the read of Constitution hill, In Hyde-park 
the Serpentine river was allotted for the spectacle of a naumachia, in 
which a British aud French fleet, represented by barges brought from 
Woolwich. and fitted up to resemble men-of-war of the line and frigates, 
were to exhibit the mang ivres and clrcumstances of a naval fight. The 
park itself was covered with a multitude of booths, erected by permission, 
and fraught with ali the variety of amusement and recreation belonging 
to a country fair. 

The weather of the appointed day was anxiously looked for; since it 
had been announced that in the event of unfavourable weather further 
po-tpouement would be necessary. The day, which began witha lowering 
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sky, turned out perfectly fine, After a morning and noon spent by the 


crowds of every rank which thronged the parks, the exhibitions began 
with the ascent of Mr. Sadler, jun, in a balloon, from the Green-park, 
about six in the evening. He rose almost perpendicularly till nearly out 
of view, when the machine gently moved in the direction of Kent, 
About eight the naval action in the Serpentine river commenced; and by 
a judicious variety of action, and the grand display of a ship on fire, this 
spectacle afforded more pleasure than might have been supposed from the 
ridicule attached toit But the great object of general expectation was 
the fireworks, of which the centre was the magoificent edifice in the 
Green-park. This erection at first exhibited the appearance of a fortitied 
castle, from the battlements of which the most brilliant showers of rockets 
were thrown, whilst the walls disvlosed every curious and complicated 
contrivance of the pyrotechnic art. After every eye had been astonished 
and delighted for two hours with these displays, the metamorphosis took 
place of the castle into the Temple of Concord, richly illuminated with 
coloured lamps, and decorated with suitable emblems and devices. 

By some authorities it has been stated that the Temple was designed by 
Smirke, and that Hilton and Stothard painted the transparencies. 

The road across the canal from Queen-square, Westminster, was first 
opened on this day. The illumination of the Chinese bridge across the 
canal, with the seven-storied pagoda, was very brilliant; but a sad dis- 
aster happened during the féte, when the fireworks ignited: the pagoda, 
and two of the men employed ih its superintendence, were so severely in- 
jured that they died on the following day ; and five stories of the pagoda 
were destroyed ere the fire could be distinguished. 

Canova, when asked what struck him most forcibly during his visit to 
England, is said to have replied, “ that the trampery Chinese bridge in 
St. James's Park should be the production of the Government, whilst that 
of Waterloo was the work of a private company.” 


OUR INSTITUTIONS. 
THE HANGMAN. 


AVAILING himself of the public excitement occasioned by the horrible 
circumstances attending a recent execution, the Bishop of Oxford, in 
an admirable speech, has asked for a Select Committee of the House of 
Lords to consider the present mode of carrying capital punishments into 
effect. As the inquiry thus instituted is likely to open up to general 
discussion, not only in Parliament, but throughout the country, the 
whole subject of extreme punishment, a short sketch at this moment of 
the public executioner and his duties in olden time may be neither 
unseasonable nor uninstructive. To some, possibly, the topic may 
appear forbidding; but a narrative of the executioner’s office has 
more interest, although of a painful kind, than any one would conceive 
who is imperfectly informed respecting it. The changes it has under- 
gone, both in the nature of its duties and in the manner and occasion 
of performing them, are peeuliarly illustrative of the political and social 
progress which this country has made. In the “good old times” 
(all times are good, Lord Byron tells us, when they are old), when 
travelling was tedious and expensive, every county town, and many 
minor boroughs, had their own especial hangman, and were able to 
provide him with tolerably regular employment. This ofiicial—gene- 
rally soms convicted criminal who had purchased the integrity of his 
own neck by unde:taking the repulsive, though necessary, duty of 
finisher of the law—was in former days a far more conspicuous and im- 
portant functionary than his degenerate representative in the present 
age. What with whippings, the pillory, brandings, burning publica- 
tions, and his more terrible employment on the scaffold, at the gibbet, 
and the stake, the hangman of a century back must, in London at least 
have been con-tantly before the public. Now, however, that travelling 
is cheap and expeditious, and that the sentiments of the people, as to 
capital punishment, have undergone a great and salutary change, one 
official is found to be suflicient to perform all the “Tybum business,” 
from John o’ Groat’s to the Land’s End. 

A search through the records ef county prisons would probably 
bring to light many curigus anecdotes of provincial hangmen—fellows 
whose names have long been forgotten, but who may once have enjoyed 
an odious notoriety in the locality, and at the pericd of their exploits. 
For such an investigation we have neither time nor taste, and must 
confine ourselves to a few scanty notices scattered here and there 
concernivg three or four of those eminent metropolitan practitioners 
whose names have been handed down to posterity. 

The ordinary place of execution, as early as 1219, was a spot 
known as the Eims* in Smithfield (though Execution-dock, near where 
the Thames Tunnel now is at Wapping, was used for pirates; and we 
have evidence that capital punishment for treason took place in 1330 
at Tyburn). From Smithfield the gibbes appears to have been re- 
moved about 1413 to Sf. Giles’-in-the-Fielis (See “ Maitland’s 
London,” vol. ii., p. 1863); and thence, though at what date is now 
uncertain, to Teburn. 

To this dismal destination the condemned were usually 
drawn on a hurdle, a sledge, or in a cart, stopping in 
the way to take their last earthly refreshment in the shape of a 
bow! of ale at the Hospital of St. Giles, and, after the suppression 
of monastic houses by Henry VIII., at the hostel erected upon its site. 
The fat.l procession was made with all possible publicity and deli- 
beration, and many striking scenes are recorded to have happened 
between certain criwinals and their iriends, or the populace, on the way. 
In some instances, under these sorrowful circumstances, we read of afiec- 
tionate and heartrending greetings in the open road between husband 
and wife, parent and child, chieftain and retainer, and kinsmen of various 
degree. Some of the descriptions supply examples of pisty, eloquence, 
and constancy, which reflect honour upon human nature, and prove, 
alas ! beyond question, that the country has sacrificed many a meri- 
torious citizen upon the scaffold as well as at the stake, In other 
eases we find the unthinking and ignoble multitude reviling 
some hapless victim whose crime had offended the religious or political 
prejudices of the time, or had displayed a more than ordinary degree 
of atrocity, magnitude, orrarity. In these instances again we not un- 
frequently discover in the sufferer an invincibility of courage anda 
contempt for death, with all its exaggerated horrors, which tempt us 
almost to forget the crime in our admiration of the heroism of the 
criminal. : 

As we before remarked, there were other circumstances, besides 
the too common “dead march” between the yrison and the scaffold, 
which rendered the executioner and his hatcul office more familiar 
to the public in past ages than they are now, or, we hope, will 
ever be again, Not to speak of that ghastly array of aged, helpless 
victims, the so-called witches, who were butchered by thousands 
to appease a bloodthirsty superstition, the ordinary execution 
was occasionally prolonged by the clumsiness of the apparatu:—the 
valedictions between the sufferer and his friends—the addresses 
tothe people, and too often by the incredible barbarities, such as 
drawing, quartering, and embowelling, to which some miserable 
wretches were subjected. Among the duties appertaining to the 
hangman’s occupation there were also his whipping culprits through 
the public streets, or at the wiipping-posts, his branding with a hot 
iron, shearing off ears, slitting noses, and his superintendence of the 
pillory. This last punishment, which was originally intended merely 
as a disgrace, was sometimes converted by the mob into a frightful tor- 
ture. We read of cases at which the Sherifls were obliged to be per- 
sonally in attendance to save the victim of popular indignation from 
the terocity of the rabble—of ethers where men in the pillory were 
actually killed by missiles throwa at them. In one instance, re- 
corded in the State Trials, two men were tried and executed for 
murdering a tellow-creature in the pillory, by assailing him with 
cabbage stalks and oyster-shells! These sanguinary exhibitions were 
peculiarly calculated to interest the vulgar multitude; and those 
conuemned to be the object of taem, it must be remembered, were 
oftentimes gentlemen of education, of talent, and high public spirit, 
but who had incurred the penalties of savage and vindictive laws by 
using their gifts in a manner that was thought dangerous to the ruli 
powers. e last sad e of men such as these was attended 

ly by incidents eminently dramatic and exciting. It is re- 


* This place was in use for executions in the year 1219, and, as it seems, 
long before, by @ clause Roll. 4 Henry Iil., wherein mention is mude of 
Fuyce face apud, Almellos com, Middlesex ubi prius facte fuertint,—Stow, 


Jated, for instance, of the indomitable regicide Harrison, that he not 
only defied every effort to intimidate him on his way to the fatal tree, 
but that, after hanging the appointed time, and having been em- 
bowelled, such was his enduring vitality toat the semi-ianimate 
corpse sprang up with a galvanic convulsion and siruck the astounded 
executioner a blow on the face! 

The infliction ef what is caled “the last punishment of the law” 
was in former times, too, much more frequent than now. Few assizes 
were wont to terminate without leaving some unfortunates to be dealt 
with at the gallows. Townshend, the Bow-street officer, ia his evid-nce 
before the House of Commons in 1816, says, speaking of the early 
part of his career, so Jate even as 1781-7:—* We never had an execu- 
tion that we did not grace that unfortunate gibbet (at the Old Bailey) 
with ten, twelve, te thirteen, six een, and twenty. I remember, in 
1783, when Serjeant Adair was Recorder, there were forty 
hung at two executions.” Such is the effect of familiarity in lessen- 
ing the sense of horror, that the people contemplated execu ions with~ 
out repugnance; and Judges would often indulge in the coarsest 
observations while presiding over a trial which wasto have this dread- 
ful termination. It is even recorded of a monarch, Charles II., that 
when Lord Russell was condemned to be hanged, and the sentence 
was changed by Royal authority to the less-degrading form of decapi- 
tation, the King humorously remarked that his Lordship would now find 
that the Crown possessed a power which he had previously called in 


-questicon—alluding to a case in which Lord Russell and other 


“ patriots” had disputed the extension of the same com limentary 
lenity to a victim of opposite politics. In this case, as Blackstone 
observes, we scarcely know whether most to condemn the 
heartless levity of the Monarch, or the preceding brutality of the 
Peer which had provoked it. In both cases the fault was that of the 
time rather than of the men, and they are mentioned only to illus- 
trate the observation before made, that the frequency of executions 
destroys their terror. 

When we compare the state of things thus briefly described with 
that existing in the present day a marked and gratifying contrast is 
observable. It is difficult to reconcile the public sind io the execution 
of even a deliberate murderer now, and the idea of adding additional 
cruelty to the mere extinction of life would be scouted with universal 
execration.* 

The first regularly-appointed hangman of whom we have gathered 
any authentic information is William Derrick, who flourished in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. Everybody is familiar with 
Walter Scott’s allusions to Derrick and to his successor Gr gory: ~of 
whom we shall speak presently—in Sir Mungo Malagrowther’s iniai- 
table description of the mutilation of Stubbs and Page for the publina- 
tion of a violent book against the match of Elizabeth with the Duke of 
Alengcn. (See the “ Fortunes of Nigel.”) He appears to have gained an 
extensive reputation, and to have been frequently alluded to in the 
publications of the day as a well-known character. But whether this 
arose from his skill as an operator, or the playfulness of his wit and 
affability of his manners, or to a union of the two, we are not in a 
position to decide. In Dekker’s “ Belmaa ot London,” under the 
article “ Prigging Law,” we tind the following notices of this 
worthy :— 

For he rides his circuit with the Devil, and Derrick must be his host, and 
Tiburne the inne at which he will lighte. 

At the gallows, where I leave them as to the hayen at which they must all 
cast anchor, if Derrick’s cables do but hold.t 


So, also, in his “ Gull’s Horn-Book,” p. 58, Dekker mentions him :— 

Salerne stands in the luxurious country of Naples, and who knows not that 
the Neapolitan will, like Derrick, the hangman, embrace you with one 
arm, &c., &c. 


Again, at the end of his “ Wonderful Year,” is this passage :— 


But by these tricks,imagining that many thousand have been turned wrong- 
fully off the ladder of life; and praying that Derrick or his sucvessors may live 
to do those a good turn that have done so to others. Hic finis Priamys Here 
is an end of an old song. 


After Derrick had had his day, he was succeeded immediately, or at 
a very short interval, by Gregory Brandon, whose celebrity was such 
as almost to eclipse the reputation of his notorious predecessor. We tind 
this functionary or his succes:ors in the calling—for every hangnian for 
many years after him, and even the gallows iiself, was dignified by his 
Christian name—irequently alluded to by writers of the middle or the 
seventeenth century. 

In “ Mercurius Pragmaticus,” a tragi-comedy, acted at Paris in 1641, 
is the following :— 


This trembles under the Black Rod, and he 
Doth fear his fate from the Gregorian tree. 


And in apaper called “ The Parliament Kite,” 1648 :— 


What would you say, to see them fall, 
With both their houses vile ; 

Because they haye deceived us all, 
Now Gregory, they’ll beguile! 


In connection with this man a remarkable trick was played off in 
1616, by Raiph Brooke, or Brokesmouth, at that period York 
Herald, upon Sir William Segar, Garter King of Arms, as rela ed in 
the life of Camden, prefixed to the “ Britannia,” and whence has 
originated the strange notion, so currently entertaincd, that an exe- 
cutioner who had beheaded any State criminal tor high treason was 
advanced to the rank of Esquire! } The story goes that this Ralph 
Bro ke employed a person to carry a coat of aris, reavy drawn, wv 
Garter King of Arms, and to pretend it belonged to one Greyory 
Brandon, a gentleman who had formerly lived in London, but then 
resided in Spain, and to desire Garter to set his hand to it. ‘lo 
prevent deliberation the messenger was instructed to pretend that the 
vessel which was to carry the confirmation into Spain, when it had re- 
ceived the seal of the office and Garter’s hand, was just ready to 
sail.§ This being done, and the fees paid, Brooke carries it to 
Thowes, Earl of Arundel, then one of the Commissioners for executing 
the office of Earl Marshal, and, in order to vility Garter, assures his 
Lordship that those were the arms of Arragon with a Canton of Bra- 
bant, and that Gregory Brooke was a mean and incunsiderable 
person. ‘True enough, for he was the common hangman for London 
and Middlesex. Ralph Brandon afterwards coniessed the circum~- 
stances to the Commissioner, who represented the Karl Marshal ; the 
consequence of which was, that Garter was, by order of the King when 
he heard the case, committed to prison ior negligence, and the Herald 
for treachery. In this wise it was that Brandon became a gentleman, 
which the mob ia joke soon elevated into Esquire, a title by which he 
was known for the rest of his life, and which was afterwards transferred 
to his successors in office. 

(To be continued.) 


* The practice of chanting last dying speeches in the vicinity of the scaffold 
is of great antiquity. From the notes on a fine solemn air, temp. Elizabeth, 


‘called * Fortune my Foe,” pubiished in Mr. W. Chappell’s “ Popular Musie of 


the Olden Time,” we learn that this tune (which, by the way, is immortalised by 
being mentioned by Shakspeare, and is aliuded to by Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Lilly, Cuettle, old Burton, &c.), was the one to which “ the 
metrical Jamentations of extraordinary crimimals”” were chanted centuries ago, 
In proof of this the following passage is cited from Ruwley’s ‘“ Noble Soldier,” 
1634 :— 
“ The King! Shall I be bitter ’gainst the King? 
I shall have scurvy ballads made of me. 
Sung to the hanging tune.” 
And another from “The Penitent Traytor, the humble petition of a Devon- 
shire gentleman, who was condemned tor treason, and executed for the same, 
anno 1641,” the last verse but two runs thus:— 
“ How could I bless thee, couldst thou take away 
My life and infamy both in oue day, F 
But this in ballads will survive, I know, 
Sung to that preaching tune ‘ Fortune my foe.” 

+ Some have surmised, plausibly enough, that the extempore crane, gib- 
bet-shaped, and called a derrick, which ga:lors rig to hoist freight on board, de- 
rives its name from this truculent personage. 

} He was succevded by Gregory Brandon, who, it is said, had arms con- 
firmed to him by the Collega ot Heralds, and became an Esquire by virwe of 
his office —Cunningham’s “ Handbook of London.” Art, Tyburn. : 

§ In Pegge’s ‘ Curialia Misceilanea,” whence we have abridged the 
above, it is said “these arms actually appear in ‘Edmonson’s Body ot 
Heraldry,’ annexed to the name of Brandon; viz., the arms of Arragon 
with a ditterence, and the army of Brabant in a Canton,” 
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rE MEDICINAL USE of OXYGEN GAS, 


showo to be safe, p*rctica'l , and extraordiva ily efficacious, 
as arem dy inscrofulous disrases (consumption nelude i), nervous 
affections, some forms of epilepsy, paralysis, obstinat. skin com 
aints, carbuncles and boils, ant various other avtended 
bility or an unhealthy condition of blood. 


| 


HE Beauti Stock of ALBUMS manu- 
faotured by Messrs. DE LA RUE and CO. for the Paris 
Exhibition having rohased by JOHN FIELD, are now ON 


been 
SALE at his Great Book and Stationery Warehouse, hag oa 
Quadrant, corner of Air-strest, Prices from 7s. 6d. to 5 guineas. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Superior New and Second- 


hand. all warranted in good condition at low prices.— 
Catslogues sent by post for one stausp,— WILLIAM NIELD, 13, 


= a . ars bee 
‘ 


104d per yard. 
y BALZARINES 84d. 
Patterns fro», 221, Regent-street, London. 
Best Swiss Cambrics, 64d. per yard. 


‘BAe Bs AND CRISP’S 
Plain and Checked 
ORGANDI MUSLINS, 
4}. per yard and unwards. 
‘ool Embroidered Ditto, 
From 6$d. per yard. 
Patterns free, 221, Regent-street. 


AKER and CRISP’S FLOUNCED MUS- 


LINS and BAREGES, 
From 7s. 6d. the robe. 
221, Regent-street. 


OURNING MUSLINS and -BAREGES, 


From 43d. por yard. 
Patterns free.—-BAKER and CRISP, 221, Regent-stroet. 


NEW TOILES DE CAMBRAI. 


Beautiful Chintz Borders, 
For Sea-side and other Wear, 


10$d. per yard. 
Patterns free.—BAKER and CRISP, 221, Regent -street. 


Young Ladies’ Walking Dresses, 
One to Two Guineas each. 
Broché and Chené Flounced Baréges, 
an | Jacconet French Mus'ins, 
Together with an unequalled Assortment of 
Parisian ntles, 
Frm the designs of 
the most MY Coe Artists, at ° 
SOWERBY, TATTON, and CO.’S, 
Regent-circus, London. 


RS. BRAHAM’S CHIP BONNETS 
186 Oxford-street. 
FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 
Elegantly Ilustrated, post-free. 
100 NEW BONNETS DAILY. 10s. 6d. to 42s. 
Cheaper than any other house 
x first-class goods. 


Gesetat PALACE.—FLOUNCED SILKS. 
and BARIGH DRESSES, 


MANTLES, 
LACE, EMBROIDERY, 
GLOVES, &c., 


acme at the CRYSTAL PALACE, 


GALLERY of the CENTRE TRANSEPT, 
And 243, REGENT-STREET. 
Manchester Silks .. .. £1 1 6 the full dress, 

Spitalfields ditto .. . 110 0 ,, » 
French ditto se os 


GALLERY of the CENTRE TRANSEPT, 
and 243, REGENT-STREET. 
Organdie Muslins .. ..£0 5 O the full dress, 
Flounced Muslins .. - 066 ” 
French Flounced Muslins .. 012 6 ” 
Patterns post-free. Address to KING and CO., Regent-street. 


AREGES at the CRYSTAL PALACE, 


GALLERY of the CENTRE TRANSEPT, 
And 243, REGENT-STREET. 
Balzarines .. s -. £0 6 6 the Full Dress. 
Bareges ory a os O12 6 ” 
Flounced Bareges .. worl 66 ” 
Patterns post-free.—Address to KING and CO., Regent-street. 


ANTLES at the CRYSTAL PALACE, 


GALLERY of ths CENTRE TRANSEPT, and 
243. REGENT-STREKT. 
Cachmere Manties from ” «+ 10s. 64, each. 
Silk Mantles ” - oo Me. Od. ,, 
Lace “antles * os ee 128: Gd. ~ ,, 
Printed Designs post-free. Address KING and CO., Regent-street. 


OUNCED BAREGE ROBES.—LAM- 


BETH-HOUSE.—An importation This Day of rearly 1000, in 
all the new designs, printed in beautiful tints of celestial blue, peach, 
pink. green, and brown, e«ch con’ ain’ ebout 20 yards of best Silk 
aod Wool BAREGE, at 10s. 9d. the ro & piece altogether unap- 
ichable by any other firm. An early inspection solicited, 
ARVEY and CO., Lambeth-house, next the Kailway Arch, West- 
ter-bridge-road. 


Ebi 


ENCH PRINTED MUSLINS.—This DAY 


Exhibiting at LAMBETH-HOUSE a large importation of the 
moet beautiful on Plain and Checked ORGANDI MUSLIN. 
The colours are permanent, including the imperial blue, so fashionable 
in Paris; all at the ridiculous price of 6jd. per yard. A full flounced 
dress may be made with 13 yar the usual price of which at the 
West is lus.64. Patte.ns free.—HARVEY and CO., next the Rail- 
way Arch, Westminster-road. 


N= READY, NEW FLOUNCED SILK 


ROBES, in it variety:—Checked and striped glace silks, 
from £1 5s. 6d. the fall dress; French organdie muslins, irom 5s. the 
full dress; Swiss cambric, from 3s. 9d. the full drers; 
balzarines (new shades), from 7s 6d. the full dress: real French 
llamas, at 114d. and 144d. per yard; all the new fabrics for spring, 
from 8s. 6d. the robe; real Valenciennes lace, from 3}d. to 2\s. 
yard. Patterns sent free. Rich glace mantles, from one guinea; 
real French cashmere 0, cloaks, lined throughout with silk and 
quilted, one guinea; silk skirts, ready made, from 45s., 
bodice.—WHITE and CO., 192, Regent-street. 


EAD-DRESSES, of the most fashionable 


terns, in velvet or ribbon, trimmed with beads, are to be 
obtained .at SHELLEY, FOOTE, and CO's., Claremon;s House, Edg~ 
ware-road, Hyde-park. Free by post sixty nine penny stamps. 


ARION’S RESILIENT BODICE and 


E 


3 


ho wear them. 


versal Beaufort Frock, and their Albert 
Lore splat ih 2. ea ae Strictly for Cash 
PORTING SHIRTS.—200 New’ Patterns 


selected trom the most beautiful and novel designs of the 
season, price 20s , 26s., and 3's. 6d. the half-dozen. 


book of prices, &e., con! ae of 70 Lilustrations, post-free 
for ° stamps.—RODGERS BOURNE, Makers of the Improved 
Cu cee 59, St. Martin’s-lane, London. Established 60 years 


‘HIRTS.—RODGERS IMPROVED 


CORAZZA SHIRTS, 3is 6d. and 42s, the half-dozen. For ease, 
elegance, and durability have no rival. Book of Pipes with 


ve. SHIRTS, 6s, 6d. each, excel- 
ling in quality, fit, and style; coloured Shirts to order, 4s. 6d 
gach. Ser Mere 0) ea Saree hte economy. — 
Patterns, for fueasare, ‘&eo., sent by post. 


Guenss LD PATENT STAROH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
Gentlemen should order their Linens to be drossed with thir 
sia they will be delighted with its elasticity and beautiful dnisb. 
it has been pronounced by her MASESTY'S LAUNDRESS 
TO BE THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., London and Glasgow. 


ONES’S FLESH SOAP, 1s. per Packet, allays 
Scrough any italtan Warebousemnan or Chemist WILLIAM JONES 
and GONE, Proprietors, near the Turpike,lalibgton, London, 


ay 


pe DA OMT Lee 


way station in the kingdom for 24s.—T. TRELOAR, Ir 
Manufacturer. 42, Ludgate-hill, London. aR 


“JT ADIES NURSING.”—NEW NIPPLE- 
fnnedaiy oaring “esstnd’or Svs. sippa- BERS AMES 
ELAM, 196, Oxford-street. 4s. 6d ; by post, 9d. extra. 


ANTS’ NEW FEEDING-BOTTLES.— 


From the Lancet:—** We have seldom seen an: so beautiful 
as the Feeding-Bottles introduced by Mr. ELAM," 196, Oxford-street. 
Whether for , occasional 


Pelagians wr pg ay Apel g 2s.6d.extra. 
AIR JEWELLERY.—Artist in Hair to the 
fine 


QUEEN.—000 Patterns of Bracelets all mounted in 
Gold from One Guinea to Twenty Guineas each. This is the only 


arge establishment in Engiand celebrated for this sture. 
Ladies in the country should not order from dra but see the 
Established Thirty Years by CHARLES PACKER (late 


patterns. 
Antoni Forrer), 136, Regent-street. 
RAND DESIGNS in HAIR BROOCHES, 


Bracelets. Rings, &c., by A. MILNE and CO., Cumberland- 


street, Edinburgh (removing on 25th inst. to No. 20, George-street). 
A now illustrated 


priced book sent for one stamp. 


EFORE YOU HAVE YOUR LIKENESS 


TAKEN send for DEWDNEY'S PATTERNS of BROOCHES, 
Lockets, Bracelets, &c., heb pr sent free gry our 
postage-stamps. Kegistered ving Brooches iy 
show either likeness or hair, at pleasure of wearer, from 45s. each. 
A Gold Plated Brooch or Locket sent free to any part of the kingdom 
for 10s. 6d.—Dewdney, Manufacturing and Jeweller, 172, 

City, London, 


Fen 
EDDING-CARDS, Enamelled Envelopes 
stamped in silver, with arms, crest, or lowers; “‘ At Homes’ 
oe caplet gry et pes 
x 1» ou 5 
4s. 6d.—Observe, at HE Y RODRIGUES’, 21, Piccadilly, London. 


RESSING-CASES.—At Mr. MECHI’S 


Establishments, 112, Regent-street; 4, Leadenhall-street; and 
Cry: tal Palace, are exhibited 


Paste, &c, Shipping orders executed. Same prices charged at 
the establishments. A Show-room for Electro- Plate. 


EST WORKMANSHIP and MATERIALS 
at ¢ Cornhill, in DESPATCH BOXES, Writing Cases, Tra- 


velling tee 5 Cases 
Pocket-books, Wallets, Bill-cases, Purses, &c. A large assortment o! 


| a ld DRESSING-CASES., 


188, STRAND. 


ARKING LINEN MADE EASY.—The 


Pen Superseded.—The mosteasy, permanent, and best method 
of marking linen, silk, cotton, coarse towels, books, &c., so as to 
Peres the ink blet: or the possibility of ite washing out, is with 

ULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO-sILVER PLATES. Any person 
can use them. Initial Plate, |s.;Name Plate, 2s.;Set of Numbers, 2s. ; 
Crest, 5s.; with directions, sent post-free to any of the kin; 
on receipt of stamps, by Inventor and Sole Patentee, T. Cul 

Long-acre (exactly one door from St. Martin’s-lane).—N.B. To 
prevent imposition, it is necessary to copy the address. 


ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S BOTANI.- 

UAL MICROSCOPES, packed in mahogany case, with three 
Powers, Condenser, Pincers, and two Slides; will show the Ani- 
maloule in War. Price I8s. 6d. A 


Pr 


cheapest and best at HOBCRAFT’S, 419, Oxford-street. A 
Complete Apparatus for Pertraits, 4} in., £2 10s., warranted. 
Stereescopes, is.; post-free, ls. 2d. Lists of prices post-free. 


HE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES— 


Watches, gratis.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Watchmakers, opposite 
the Bank of England, 1! and 12, Cornbill, London. 


ILVER-PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 


8, may be had gi atis; or will be sent ae it applied for by 
hts, 


Waiters, superior Silver-pla!ed Goods, with detailed Lists of Elec- 
tro Silver-plated Spoons and Forks.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 
a opposite the Bank of England, 11 and 12, Cornhill, 
lon. 


TAINED WINDOWS and PAINTED 


TRANSPARENCIES are successfully imitated by the new 
process DIAPHANIE, in which Ludies and Gentlemen will find pro- 
fitable entertaioment. All the materia's, including the newest de- 
signs, at the lowest prices, at J. BAKNARD'S, 339, Oxf ord-st: eet, 
London; by whom is published, * Piain Instructions in Diaphanie,”” 
price 6d.; postage-free, 7d.; and where specimens may be inspected. 


iO ANGLERS.—CHARLES FARLOW, 191, 


Strand, manufacturer of superior FISHING RODS and 
TACKLE, at moderate prices. New Catalogues gratis. 


ADDLERY and HARNESS.—A. DAVIS, 


33, Strand.—Harness made of the most fashionable and newest 
designs and inventions, which, from quality and workmansnip, sur- 
any establishment in Engiand, and at a saving of 20 per cent. 
Saddlery and Harness for India and Colonies. Patentee of the 
Flexible Concave Horse and Mane Brushes. 


ee PLANTS, Post-free, at the annexed 


Belgian Daisies, 3s. Descriptive Catalogues for id. From WILLIAM 
t, 67, High-street, Battie, Sussex. 


MART’S WRITING INSTITUTION, 5, 


Piccadilly, betwen the Haymarket and Regent-cireus.—Open 
from Ten till Ninedaily. Persons of all ages received (privately) a .d 
taught at any time, suiting theirown convenience. Lesson+ one hour 
cach. No classes; no extras. Improvement guaranteed in eight to 
twelve lessons. Separate rooms for Ladies, to which department (if 
preferred) Mrs. Smart will attend.—Apply to Mr.Smart, as above. 


8 
LKLEY WELLS HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 


BLISHMENT and HOTEL, Wharfedale, Yorkshire, Physician, 
Dr. Rischanek. This splendid mansion stends amidst open moors 
and mountain scenety in the finest part of Yorkshire. It enjoys the 
most bracing air avd the purest water, commands enchanting views, 
and affords a delightful resort for more than a handred guests. For 
prospectus (containing a view of the establishment, address the 
manager, Mr, STRACHAN, Ilkley Wells, near Ouey. 


ONTINUOUS EMPLOYMENT.—A limited 


numb r of LADIES or GENTLEMEN WANTED), to pursue the 
Tituminatiog on Vellum and Lithography, for oljecis connected with 
the Crystal Palace. Eachartteughtior £1 's., personally or by letter, 
by which a handsome income can be realised weekl:. Employment 
and references to Pupils. Specimens seen daily at Mr. Laurent’'s, 
Torrington-square. No knowledge of drawing necessary. 


((ONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, and BRON- 
CHITIS, &c —CHLORODYNE, a recent chemical discovery, io- 
troduced by Dr. Collis Browne, Army Medical Staif. Pro .essional 


testimonials and Indisoutakle evidence of its ext.aordinary cures in 
the above maladies may be had on application. Consuniption has 


Bloomsbury, on. 


EAFNESS.—A Newly-inventae Instrument 
for extrume cas*s of Deafness, called the SOUND MAGNIFIER, 

Organic Vibrator, and lovisible Voice-conductor. It fits so into the 
car as not to be in the least Dererpliiei the un. 
sin noises in the head is entirely removed. 
lief to the deafest , and enables them to hear distinctly at 
church and at public assemblies. Patent Spectact-s. with Lenses of 
the most transparent brilliancy, fur Weak and Defective E-yesight.— 
Messrs. 5. and B, SQLOMONS, Upticiau< and Aurists, 39, Albemarie- 
sirest, Piccadilly (opposite the York Lovl). 
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XHIBITION of the ART TREASURES of 


C= of LONDON HOSPITAL for DISEASES 
of the CHEST, Victoria-park. 
Out-patients relieved week ending 17th lens - 


New Cases admitted as Out-patients, ditto.. 1. +. Lo 


Stitution be provided with a permanent and sufficient incoms 
Treasurer, H. EDMUND GURNEY, Eeq., 65, Lomoard-street. 
» Mestre. BARCLAY and (0., 54, Lombard-street. 
= etoile oe, Secretary. 
ICHARD P. TER, Secretary. 
City Office, 6, Liverpool-street, May 21, 1856. os 


rae ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


Incorporated A.D. 1720, by Charter of George the First. 
Chief \tfice Royal Exchange, London; Brauch, 29, Pall-mall. 

Fire, Life, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 

Life Assurances with or without particiyation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 

ry ern up wel sg htee moral on a same Life, 

partcipation ts, wita exemption from liabi- 
lites of partnership. “ sees 


the current rates. 
By order of the Court of dm Australian Joint-Stock Bank, 
Sydney. DWAED WRENCH, Manager. 


ANK-NOTES.—The Fuil Value given in 


ONEY ADVANCED by way of Mortgage 

on Reversionary or other Interests, derived under Wilis or 

Sevtiements, Leasehold or Freehold Property, East India Pensions, &e. 
—Apply to Mr. HOWSE, 11, Beaufort-butldings, Strand. 


ENSINGTON.—BUILDING LAND to be 
LET, on CAMPDEN-HILL, near Kensington Gardens 
(Gravel 80 fest above Ordoance Datum): 99 Years’ Lease. Land-tax 
Redeemed.—Apply to Mr. DAVIS, 4, Upper Phillimore-place, Ken- 


EDICAL PUPIL.—A General Practitioner 


in London has a VACANCY for an EDU°ATED YOUTH, 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—SWIM- 
MING TAUGHT by Mr. F. E BECKWITH, the well known 


y Swimming Master, Lambeth Bath, Westminster-reaa. The ‘argest in 


England. Great care taken of Pupils. Life Belts fur sale. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS— 

WANTED a respectable YOUTH as an APPRENTICE to tha 

art of ENGRAVING on WOOD.—Apply to Messrs. Buiterworth and 
Heath, 356, Strand. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND OTHERS. 
OBINSON’S PATENT BARL#Y, for 


making superior BARLEY-WATER in fifteen minutes, has 
not only obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal 
Family, but has become of general use to aed class of the com- 
muuity; ste pee babes er to stand unrivalle! as an eminently 
pare, nutritious, and light food for infants aud invalids; much a) 
proved for making a delicious custard-pudding, and excellent for 
thickening broths or soups. 
ROBINSON'S PATEN 


oral use in the sick-chamber, and, alternately with the 
Patent Barley is an excellent food for infants and child: en. 
ahs only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BEL“VILLE, and 
co. urveyors to the Queen, 64, Red-lion-street, Holborn, London. 
Sold by allrespectable Grocers, Druggists, and others, in town and 
vee Ap ok eect of 6d. and |s.; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s., 


E 


gourmet—in either case it is not to be excelled. Flavour, aroma, 
after-taste, colour, and mellowness, recommend it to the fancicr; 
gently stimulating, generous, nutritive, mild, and genial, it reowm- 
mends itself to the domestic physican. For particulars see the 
ILLUStRATED LONDON News of ilth February, 1855. Dinner 
Sherry, 30.: Stacdard, or Natural. 36s.: Old Ruby Bees'-wing 
Port, 42s., 48s.; Moselle (muscate! Gavour), 36s., 423.; St. Julien 


free on application. Just published, price 3d. _ 
“Po be bad of all. Bookselors--#OSTES ad INGE. 


NADULTERATED WINES. — FELTOE, 


SONS, and CO., Importers of only Pure Wine, free from 
aciaity aud Brandy. Sole Agents for the celebrated Despeignez Pale 
or Gold Sherry, 36s.—26, Conduit-street, Regent-street, London. 


ELEBRATED CANTERBURY PUNCH.— 
One dozen of this d licious beverage in quart hock bottles (six 
to the gallon) will be forwarded ca: frre to London, ham: 
and bottles included, on receipt of Post-office order for 26s., payal 
to THOMAS PAULI DE LASAUX, Wine-merchent Canterbury. 


SULTAN’S PERFUMED VAPOUR. 

BATH (the greatest luxury in bathing), Warm, Bran, Mer- 

curial, Sulphur, Harrogate, and shampoo Baths, always ready.— 10, 

Arg: le-place, Regent-street, and 5, New Broad-street, City. Warm 
Baths sent out within ten miles of London. 


ESSRS. LEROY and SON, CHRONO. 


METER, Watch, and Clock Manufacturers, 13 and 15, Galerie 
Montpensier, Palais Royal, beg to inform their numerous patrens that 
they have OPENED a BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT, 296, REGENT- 
SLREAT, nearly opposite the Polytechnic Institution, where will be 
— the same choice assortment of goods, and at the same terms, as 


\ ILLS’ CORRECT WATCHES are highly 


recommended fer superior quality and economical price, in 
Gold Cases, from Fiveto Twenty Guineas; Silver, Two to fen Guineas. 
Illustrated Pamphlets of Watches, Plate, Electro-plated Goods, and 
Jewellery, sent free to ed part of the world Established thirty 
years.—H. MILLS, 171, 172, Oxford-street, London. 


APPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZOR, sold 

everywhere, warranted good by the Makers, JOSEPH 

MAFrPIN and BROTHERS, Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffeld; aad 
67, King William-street, City, London. 


APPIN’S SUPERIOR TABLE-KNIVES, 


as mado for the Crystal Palace, LS tpremgeens handles cannot 

ibly become loose; the blades are all of the very finest guatity, 

som their own Sheffield manufacture. Buyers supplied at their 

London Warehouse. 67, King William-street, City; and Quovn's 
Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


OCKKT-DETECTOR.—For the examination 


Rete LOCKS, Fi Sates, Cash, and 
wot. Bouse —CHUES and —_ 2 Bt. Paul's Charebyart, 
and Woiverbampvn. ’ : . 
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